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1  «       [From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.] 

~  •7  b  On  Breeding  and  Rearing  Cattle. 

BV  HENRT  TANNER, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 

[premium — THE  GOLD  MEDAL.] 

[No.  1.]* 

This  subject  is  invested  with  deep  interest,  for  it  involves  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  industry.  Errors  are 
often  multiplied  and  perpetuated,  and  consequently  must  be  more 
jealously  avoided.  The  management  of  breeding  cattle  claims  our 
most  careful  attention,  because  not  only  are  the  sources  of  remune- 
ration from  many  districts  chiefly  dependent  upon  it,  but  the  profits 
of  every  farm  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  the  system  adopted,  -whether  good  or  bad.  I  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  notice  those  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in 
Breeding  and  Rearing  Cattle. 

I  need  scarcely  stay  to  remark  that,  by  the  process  of  domestica- 
tion, our  breeds  of  cattle  have  undergone  great  changes  of  form, 
both  externally  and  internally ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  animal  which  has  not  yielded  to  the  change 
of  circu'nstances  which  has  resulted  from  their  being  brought  under 

*  Divided  into  numbers  by  Editor  Southern  Planter. 
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the  care  of  man.  The  deviations  from  the  standard  character  of 
our  wild  breeds  only  continue  so  long  as  they  are  kept  under  this 
artificial  system,  for  we  find  that  as  a  more  neglectful  course  of 
management  is  adopted,  so  the  original  character  of  the  wild  ani- 
mal will  again  be  developed.  Hence  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
our  improved  breeds  of  cattle  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  per- 
manent modification  of  form,  but  as  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
being  continued  under  the  same  system  by  which  the  change  was 
originally  produced. 

The  characteristic  points  possessed  by  cattle  in  a  state  of  nature, 
are  all  eminently  adapted  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  for  Nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  details.  Under  our  ar- 
tificial system,  we  require  certain  modifications  which  are  better 
adapted  to  our  requirements.  For  instance,  instead  of  having  an 
animal  almost  destitute  of  fat,  which  is  the  condition  of  our  wild 
breeds,  we  desire  a  fuller  development  of  this  material,  together 
with  a  more  tractable  disposition ;  but  to  attain  these  results  we 
have  to  alter  the  entire  system  of  the  animal.  It  does  appear  ex- 
traordinary that  man  should  have  control  over  the  animal  race,  but 
experience  teaches  him  how  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  We 
cannot  accomplish  this  without  the  aid  of  Nature,  and  it  is  chiefly 
done  by  adopting  two  simple  principles — 1st,  That  the  development 
of  any  part  is  promoted  or  checked  by  the  degree  of  exercise  which 
that  part  may  have  ;  and,  2dly,  That  under  similar  conditions  like 
produces  like. 

To  illustrate  these  points  more  fully,  I  shall  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  principal  changes  which  are  observed  in  our  improved 
breeds  of  cattle.  I  do  so  as  concisely  as  possible,  because  I  con- 
ceive it  is  desired  that  the  report  should  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  management  of  breeding  cattle,  and  not  extend  to 
the  more  general  treatment  of  cattle. 

If  we  take  either  of  our  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  examine 
one  individual  of  the  class,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  general  outline  of  the  body.  The  wide  and  deep 
chest,  the  roundness  of  the  barrel,  and  the  full  development  of 
muscle  and  fat  over  the  body,  give  the  improved  animal  a  certain 
squareness  of  outline  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  any  speci- 
men of  the  original  breed.  Nor  does  the  difference  end  here,  for 
the  internal  conformation  presents  peculiarities  of  which  the  exter- 
nal form  may  be  taken  as  a  constant  indication.  The  luno^s  and 
liver  are  found  to  be  considerably  reduced  in  size  when  compared 
with  those  possessed  by  animals  having  perfect  liberty.     The  cause 
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is  evident,  and  admits  of  easy  explanation.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  animal  is  accustomed  to  violent  exercise,  and  this  brings  the 
lungs  into  active  work,  and  the  result  is  a  full  development  of  the 
part.  But  suppose  an  animal  of  the  same  breed,  kept  in  a  very 
conJBned  space  the  greater  part  of  its  life,  the  lungs,  not  having 
been  equally  exercised,  would  not  be  as  fully  developed.  The  pro- 
geny from  this  animal  would  also  possess  a  tendency  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  if  such  an  offspring  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, it  would  probably  possess  even  smaller  lungs  than  its  parent. 
Thus  the  restricted  exercise  of  our  cattle  has  produced  and  perpet- 
uated a  small  development  of  this  part  of  the  body.  The  same 
results  are  observable  in  the  liver  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  lungs ; 
for  similar  active  exercise  induces  increased  energy  in  the  liver, 
whilst  the  luxurious  life  of  the  improved  animal  produces  a  torpid 
and  inactive  liver. 

Thus  we  observe  that  domestication  has  modified  the  devel 
opment  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  hence  the  functions  they  per- 
form are  proportionately  diminished.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
food  which  an  animal  consumes  chiefly  consists  of  two  classes  of 
bodies — those  which  form  muscle,  and  those  which  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body.  It  is  the  latter  class  to  which  we  must  now  refer.  The 
heat  of  the  body  is  maintained  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  the  food.  Combustion  is  not  necessarily  attended  by 
that  manifestation  of  flame  which  is  generally  observed  ;  but  the 
same  change  and  the  same  results  may  be  produced  in  a  much  more 
gentle  manner.  This  change  actually  takes  place  in  the  animal 
body,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  food  under  this  action 
yields  to  the  body  the  heat  which  is  more  necessary  for  the  healthy 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

The  blood,  on  passing  through  the  body,  bears  with  it  the  heat- 
giving  matter  of  the  food,  and  also  carries  other  important  chemical 
agents  in  its  coloring  matter ;  when  these  bodies  come  together,  a 
change  takes  place  and  heat  is  produced.  Now  this  change  does 
not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  in  the  arteries,  but  it  is  whilst 
the  blood  is  passing  through  the  capillary  vessels,  which  pervade 
every  portion  of  the  body,  that  the  action  is  rendered  complete,  and 
thus  these  vessels  not  only  carry  nourishment  for  the  support  of  the 
system,  but  also  distribute  an  equable  supply  of  warmth. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  larger  the  lung  the  more  fully  does  the 
body  receive  the  oxygen  which  is  to  develope  heat  in  the  body;  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  a  more  perfect  combination  of  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  of  food  takes  place.     Fat  is  composed  of  the  same 
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materials  as  are  thus  used  for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  there  is  used  in  this  way,  the  less  remains 
for  being  stored  away  as  fat.  Thus  large  lungs  are  prejudicial  to 
the  formation  of  fat. 

We  may  here  observe  that  food  may  be  very  much  economized 
by  being  consumed  by  "  high-bred  "  animals  ;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  there  are  other  attendant  circumstances  which  act  prejudicially. 
We  may  modify  the  operation  of  Nature ;  but  she,  with  jealous 
care,  guards  these  alterations,  and  continually  places  obstacles  to 
check,  and  frequently  to  prevent,  the  perpetuation  of  the  unnatural 
conditions  which  we  desire  so  much  to  produce.  These  difficulties 
are  constantly  arising  in  breeding  from  animals  of  this  class,  and 
we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to  notice  this  fact. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  the  practical 
portion  of  this  subject,  and  in  it  we  shall  find  the  principle  thus 
briefly  noticed  more  fully  illustrated.  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
this  subject  under  the  following  divisions  : 

The  Management  of  Cattle  before  Breeding. 

whilst  Breeding. 
...    .         ...  ...  after  Calving. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CATTLE  BEFORE  BREEDING. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  we  are  naturally  led  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  calf's  birth,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  trace  its 
course  through  life.  A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  upon  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  course  to  be  pursued,  and  in  various 
localities  different  systems  are  adopted.  There  are  two  modes  of 
rearing  calves  ;  either  the  calf  is  removed  from  the  cow  immediately 
after  birth  and  reared  by  hand,  or  else  the  calf  is  allowed  to  suck 
the  cow.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  different  farms  may  lead 
us  to  modify  our  course ;  but  before  commenting  upon  these  various 
practices,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  them  more  fully. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  calf  is  never  allowed  to  suck  the  cow, 
it  is  removed  immediately  after  its  birth,  and,  having  been  placed 
in  a  separate  building,  is  well  rubbed  with  straw.  After  a  few 
hours,  the  first  milk  of  the  cow  (generally  called  the  beastings)  is 
carefully  given  to  the  calf.  This  is  best  done  by  supporting  the 
head  on  the  hand,  and  allowing  the  milk  to  run  gently  into  the 
mouth.  This  method  is  preferable  to  the  more  usual  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  calf  suck  from  below.  Indeed,  for  a  few  days  it  is  better  to 
supply  the  animal  in  this  manner.  Warm  milk  is  the  only  food  the 
young  calf  receives  for  about  three  weeks,  and  during  this  time  it 
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ought  to  be  fed  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A  strong,  healthy  calf 
•will  take  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  daily. 

The  calves  are  gradually  trained  to  eat  sliced  turnips  and  linseed 
cake.  The  general  plan  is  to  put  a  bit  of  cake  into  the  calf's 
mouth  immediately  after  taking  its  milk,  when  it  will  continue  to 
suck  and  dissolve  the  cake.  When  about  six  weeks  old  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  is  given  at  two  meals  instead  of  three,  and  at  noon 
some  other  food  can  be  given.  This  will  be  chiefly  cut  roots,  hay 
and  crushed  cake.  These  are  gradually  increased  in  quantity  as  the 
calf  is  able  to  consume  larger  quantities,  and  the  milk  is  decreased 
proportionately.  When  the  calf  is  first  put  out  to  grass  for  a  few 
hours,  the  house  food  is  steadily  decreased,  so  that  it  may  be  pre- 
pared for  grass  food  when  turned  out  for  the  summer  grazing.  The. 
advantages  of  -this  method  are  the  economy  of  milk,  and  its  division 
amongst  the  calves  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  feeder. 

The  second  plan  differs  from  the  above  in  the  calf  being  allowed 
to  suck  the  cow  for  the  same  length  of  time,  instead  of  the  milk 
being  drawn  and  given  to  it.  When  this  pla«  is  adopted,  the  calf 
is  not  removed  after  birth,  but  is  allowed  to  remain  beside  the  cow, 
and  she  soon  dries  it  by  the  natural  process  of  licking,  which,  at 
the  same  time  encourages  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the 
body  of  the  young  animal,  and  acts  as  a  purgative  on  the  cow. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  calf  will  probably  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
and  suck,  but  if  not  it  must  be  assisted.  Should  there  be  great  weak- 
ness, a  little  milk  should  be  drawn  and  put  into  the  calf's  mouth  at 
intervals  until  it  gains  strength.  Generally,  it  is  kept  in  a  crib 
within  a  short  distance,  and  allowed  to  run  to  the  cow  on  her  being 
brought  into  the  homestead.  In  too  many  cases  the  calf  only  re- 
ceives its  food  morning  and  evening  ;  but  the  mid-day  meal  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  should  always  be  allowed,  for  the  little  additional 
trouble  is  well  compensated  by  the  progress  of  the  calf. 

If  the  cow  is  an  ordinary  milker  she  will  have  more  milk  than 
the  calf  requires,  and  may  adopt  the  plan  of  letting  one  cow  rear 
two  calves ;  or  if  this  is  not  done,  the  milk  which  the  calf  does  not 
require  is  drawn  from  the  cow  by  hand.  If,  however,  the  cow  is  an 
inferior  milker,  she  will  do  but  little  beyond  supplying  her  calf,  and 
in  some  cases  afford  it  only  a  bare  sustenance.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  cow  must  have  food  given  her  to  promote  the  formation  of 
milk  of  good  quality — such,  for  instance,  as*  oil-cake.  When  a  cow 
is  rearing  two  calves,  we  frequently  observe  that  the  one  being  the 
fastest  feeder  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  milk,  whilst  the  other 
has  only  a  spare  allowance.     This  must  be  overcome  by  allowing 
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the  weaker  one  to  have  the  start  of  the  other  in  commencing  its 
meal — unless  it  appears  that  the  cow's  milk  is  insufficient  for  both 
of  the  calves,  in  which  case  give  the  cow  richer  food. 

The  course  of  practice  is  modified  by  some  breeders,  who,  after 
allowing  the  calf  to  suck  ten  days,  allow  it  six  or  eight  pints  of 
new  milk  twice  daily,  and  after  this  has  been  continued  two  or  three 
weeks,  gradually  substitute  skimmed  milk  for  the  new  milk,  adding 
oatmeal  porridge,  and  allowing  the  calf  cut  roots  and  hay  until  it  is 
ten  weeks  old,  when  the  milk  is  entirely  stopped.  Other  breeders, 
when  the  new  milk  is  removed,  use  as  a  substitute  -|-  lb.  crushed  lin- 
seed, \  ft),  bean  meal,  \  ft),  molasses,  daily,  made  into  eight  or  ten 
quarts  of  soup.  And  this  is  decidedly  a  good  artificial  food  for 
calves. 

The  stomachs  of  all  ruminating  animals — and  cattle  are  of  this 
class — it  is  well  known,  differ  from  those  possessed  by  other  animals, 
in  consisting  of  four  compartments,  or  stomachs,  instead  of  only 
one.  In  the  calf,  these  stomachs  are  not  fully  formed — in  fact,  one 
only  is  intended  for  action  at  this  period  of  life,  and  the  other  three 
are  but  slightly  developed.  The  stomach  which  the  calf  possesses 
is  the  true  digesting  stomach,  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  brought  into  play  during  the  period  it  is  living  upon  milk. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  frequently  happens  otherwise;  especi'ally 
in  cases  where  the  calves,  from  rapid  drinking,  have  the  rumen 
brought  into  action  prematurely. 

The  process  of  digestion  in  the  calf  is  invested  with  much  inter- 
est, because  it  illustrates  the  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
perfection,  of  all  the  functions  of  life  for  accomplishing  the  object 
in  view.  It  devolves  upon  food  to  assist  in  building  up  the  body  of 
the  young  animal ;  hence  it  should  supply  all  the  materials  required 
for  forming  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  parts  consist  of 
muscles,  sinews,  nerves,  fat,  membranes,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  &c.; 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  milk  we  have  all  the  requisite  elements  pre- 
sent. Yes ;  we  learn  from  daily  observation  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  milk  confirms  and  explains 
the  fact.  The  following  analysis  of  cows'  milk  has  been  given  by 
Chevalier  and'  Henry : 

Casein, 4.48 
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In  this  food  we  have  the  saline  matter  required  for  the  growth  of 
the  skeleton,  the  casein  for  the  production  of  the  muscles  and  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  body,  together  with  the  butter  and  milk  sugar, 
which  are  prepared  to  furnish  warmth  and  fat  to  the  body.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  passes  into  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  a  fluid,  called 
the  gastric  juice,  is  thrown  off  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  perspiration  from  the  skin.  This  gas- 
tric juice  is  of  an  acid  character,  and  immediately  curdles  the  milk; 
for  it  combines  with  the  soda  holding  the  casein  in  solution,  and  im- 
mediately the  curd  is  separated.  Thus  we  have  the  same  change 
immediately  produced  which  we  observe  in  milk  which  has  been 
kept  for  a  long  period  and  allowed  to  become  sour.  This  curdling 
of  the  milk  is  rapidly  followed  by  a  decomposition  of  its  several 
parts,  which  pass  into  the  blood  and  nourish  the  system. 

Thus  the  internal  organism  of  the  calf  points  to  the  use  of  milk 
alo7ie  for  the  early  period  of  its  life,  and  a  careful  observation  of 
the  most  successful  practice  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  For  the 
same  reason  we  may  also  learn  another  lesson  from  the  natural 
habits  of  the  animal — that  the  supplies  of  food  should  rather  be  • 
moderate  and  frequent,  than  larger  in  quantity  after  longer  inter- 
vals. In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  feeding  the  calf  which  is  separated  from  the  cow,  as  com- 
pared with  others  which  are  not  taken  away.  We  find  that  calves 
which  run  with  the  cow  thrive  better  than  others,  because  they  can 
draw  their  supplies  of  milk  frequently  and  in  small  quantities — in 
fact,  at  such  times  as  they  feel  the  want.  The  stomach  of  the  calf 
is  small,  and  when  the  process  of  digestion  is  vigorous,  the  food 
which  it  can  contain  is  soon  used  for  the  support  of  the  system,  and 
consequently  a  period  of  want  often  intervenes  before  the  fresh 
supplies  are  received.  This  does  not  arise  when  the  calf  has  a  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  cow,  for  immediately  the  desire  for  food  com- 
mences it  can  get  a  further  supply.  No  doubt  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  is  an  economical  method,  and  one  desirable  for  general 
adoption  :  but  there  are  cases  which  render  such  a  course  absolutely 
essential  to  success,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  cases  the  question 
of  economy  is  too  often  viewed  under  the  contracted  aspect  of  pre- 
sent cost  rather  than  future  return. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Supposed    Exhaustion  of  the  Soil   by  the   Modern  System  of 

Agriculture. 

BY    PROFESSOR    ANDERSON,  EDINBURGH. 

When  the  progress  of  any  art  is  examined,  and  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  improvement  of  its  practice  is  accomplished  are 
carefully  traced,"its  development  is  seldom  found  to  be  the  simple 
and  peaceful  occupations  of  our  fields.  It  most  generally  involves, 
not  merely  a  succession  of  conquests  gained  with  greater  or  less 
difficulty,  but  a  constant  and  watchful  struggle  to  maintain  the 
vantage-ground  which  has  been  attained.  Every  difficulty  which 
has  been  overcome  carries  new  difficulties  in  its  train,  opens  up  new 
problems  to  be  examined,  and  entails  the  more  minute  study  of  facts 
and  phenomena,  which  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  knowledge  may 
have  appeared  of  little  moment,  but  which  acquire  increased 
importance  as  a  means  of  fortifying  us  in  the  position  we  have 
gained. 

All  this  is  very  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
in  which  we  may  be  said  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle  with 
nature,  for  we  seek  to  obtain  from  the  soil  an  amount  of  produce 
greater  than  it  yields  in  its  natural  state;  and  when  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  condition  in  which  this  result  is  obtained,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  revert  to  its  original  state,  which  must  be  re- 
sisted by  artificial  means ;  and  this  object  is  arrived  at,  not  by 
forcing  nature,  or  attempting  to  run  counter  to  fixed  and  immutable 
laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  but  by  studying  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  action  depends,  and  thus  learning  how  to 
modify  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate,  so  as  to  suit  the 
ends  we  have  in  view.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  stages  of  agriculture, 
however,  that  this  phase  in  its  progress  is  arrived  at,  a  great  part 
of  our  practical  knowledge  being  in  the  first  instance  acquired 
by  purely  empirical  observations ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
information  can  be,  and  has  been,  thus  accumulated  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  which  cannot  be  passed,  and  after  it 
has  been  reached,  although  the  art  may  not  stand  still,  its  progress 
becomes  exceedingly  slow.  Judging  from  the  writings  of  the  class- 
ical authors  on  agriculture,  it  would  appear  that  the  husbandmen 
of  ancient  Rome,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  important  operations  of  agriculture,  and  their 
practice  appears  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  that  in  use  throughout 
Europe  seventy  or  eighty  years  since.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
they  were  in  advance  of  that  period,  for  their  manure-heaps  were 
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carefully  attended  to,  and  they  drained  their  land ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  instructions  given  by  Columella  for 
makins  a  covered  drain  with  stones,  might  be  transferred  almost 
unaltered  to  any  modern  "work  on  agriculture. 

The  reason  why  agriculture  advanced  so  slowly  after  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
limit  which  could  be  attained  by  merely  empirical  trials.  They  had 
learned  almost  all  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  acquired  in  this 
way,  and  advanced  to  the  point  at  which  it  became  a  very  slow, 
laborious,  and  costly  method  of  adding  to  our  knowledge,  and 
whence  further  progress  can  only  be  made  by  studying  the  cause  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  meet.  Agriculture,  therefore,  stag- 
nated for  want  of  an  explanation  of  the  facts  which  had  been  ob- 
served ;  and  we  find  that  the  commencement  of  its  recent  rapid 
progress  was  simultaneous  with  the  development  of  those  wonders 
of  science  which  afi"ord  these  explanations.  So  soon  as  we  began 
to  understand  that  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  soil  acted  by 
admitting  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  disintegrate  it,  and  liberate  its 
useful  elements,  a  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  contrivance  of 
machinery  by  which  these  operations  might  be  more  effectually  ac- 
complished ;  and  when  it  was  further  ascertained  that  a  manure 
acted  by  supplying  those  substances  which  were  indispensable  to 
the  plant  and  form  its  food,  and  when  their  nature  had  been  ex- 
plained, we,  were  enabled  to  use  many  substances  which  empirical 
agriculture  would  never  have  employed ;  and  the  word  manure, 
which  was  formerly  synonymous  with  dung,  acquired  a  new  and 
much  more  extended  signification.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  views  which  were  entertained,  both  by  agriculturists  and 
chemists,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  were  very 
indefinite  and  erroneous.  It  was  universally  supposed  that  their 
main  nutriment  consisted  of  the  humus  of  the  soil,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  directly  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  plant ;  and 
that  their  inorganic  constituents  were  unimportant  and  altogether 
fortuitous,  and  existed  in  them  only  because  they  happened  to  be 
absorbed  along  with  the  humus.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  opinion  is  now  no  longer  maintained,  incontrovertible 
experiments  having  shown  that  plants  can  grow  and  reach  maturity 
where  they  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  humus,  but  that  they 
cannot  exist  without  an  adequate  supply  of  inorganic  matters,  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid,  and  water.  As  the  substance  which  the  plant 
specially  requires  from  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the 
soil,  the  establishment  of  these  facts  has  directed  attention   very 
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prominently  to  the  possibility  of  exhausting  the  supply  of  them ; 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  system  of  cultivation 
now  in  use  is  calculated  to  prevent  this  exhaustion,  or  whether  it 
may  not  ultimately  impoverish  the  soil. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country  at  large  ;  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  we 
are  gradually  reducing  the  fertility,  the  sooner  a  change  is  intro- 
duced the  better.  It  may  no  doubt  be  alleged  that  to  a  farmer  all 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  interest,  because  his  connection  with  the  soil 
is  a  terminable  one,  and  his  object  is  to  obtain  from  it  as  much 
produce  as  he  possibly  can,  irrespective  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  him.  And  it  has  been  maintained  that  modern  agriculture  is 
actually  founded  on  this  principle,  and  that  while  we  pride  our- 
selves on  the  increased  produce  which  we  now  obtain  from  the  soil, 
we  have  forgotten  that  it  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  future  dim- 
inution of  the  crops,  although  sooner  or  later  this  fact  will  inevitably 
be  brought  home  to  us.  Modern  agriculture,  in  fact,  has  been 
described  as  a  system  of  spoliation,  and  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate change  been  very  strongly  urged  upon  us. 

It  is  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  consider  how  far 
these  views  are  founded  on  fact ;  and  the  subject  is  one  not  unat- 
tended with  difficulties,  for  it  must  be  discussed  in  a  broad  spirit, 
and  viewed,  not  in  relation  to  a  single  field  or  farm,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral efltect  over  the  whole  country. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  definite  data  to  go  upon,  let  us  in  the 
first  instance  consider  the  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  soil,  and  the 
diff"erent  modes  in  which  it  may  be  brought  about.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  then,  that  all  plants  require  for  their. growth  an  adequate 
supply  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  water,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  sili- 
cas, which  are  all  indispensable,  although  some  of  them  are  required 
in  larger  quantities  than  others.  They  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  one  including  the  first  four  subsfances,  which,  being  all 
gaseous  or  volatile,  are  found  not  only  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  remainder  are  confined,  at  least  in  quantity,  to  the  soil. 
These  two  great  classes  are  usually  distinguished  as  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  former, 
though  they  are  in  a  chemical  sense  inorganic,  are  the  source  of  the 
organic  or  combustible  part  of  the  plant,  while  the  latter  supply  the 
constituents  of  the  ash.  They  may  also,  however,  and  with  more 
advantage,  be  described  as  the  movable  and  the  immovable  elements 
of  the  plant,  because  the  former,  existing  in  the  air,  are  conveyed 
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backward  and  forward  by  the  wind,  while  the  latter,  b^ing  fixed  in 
the  soil,  cannot  be  removed  and  replaced  by  ordinary  natural  causes. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  if  a  crop  be  grown  for  a  succession  of 
years,  and  be  systematically  removed  from  the  soil,  the  quantity  of 
these  substances  must  be  gradually  diminished,  and,  if  this  course 
be  persisted  in,  the  soil  must  eventually  become  incapable  of  sup- 
-porting  the  life  of  plants.  The  period  at  which  this  will  occur  must 
necessarily  differ  very  greatly  in  different  soils,  and  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  available  plant-food  which  they  contain.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  such  a  case  is  not  due 
to  the  deprivation  of  all  the  elements  of  plant-food ;  for  the  air, 
constantly  shifting,  is  always  prepared  to  yield  a  practically  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  movable  elements,  so  that  the  exhaustion 
must  in  all  cases  be  due  to  the  removal  of  the  fixed  or  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  and,  consequently,  when  it  is  wished  to  restore  to  the  soil 
its  power  of  supporting  vegetation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  it 
all  the  elements  of  the  plant,  but  it  will  suffice  to  give  those  which 
it  cannot  otherwise  obtain — that  is,  the  fixed  substances — and  leave 
it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  air  for  a  supply  of  those  which  can  be 
derived  from  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss  here  the  question 
■whether  this  method  would  reproduce  the  highest  degree  of  fertility, 
but  only  to  point  out  that  a  soil  thus  treated  would  regain  more  or 
less  completely  the  power  of  supporting  plant-life,  of  which  it 
•would  have  been  deprived  by  the  supposed  system  of  management. 
In  point  of  fact,  then,  the  complete  exhaustion  of  a  soil  in  its 
natural  state  must  always  be  due  to  the  want  of  mineral  matters, 
because,  practically,  no  method  of  treatment  can  deprive  it  of  those 
which  the  air  supplies.  As  far,  also,  as  these  matters  are  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  obvious  that  they  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  all 
exhausted  simultaneously,  but  that,  in  general,  some  one  substance 
being  present  in  relatively  small  proportion,  the  soil  becomes  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  life  of  plants,  when  it  is  entirely  withdrawn, 
although  there  may  still  be  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  others. 
If,  for  example,  a  soil  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash  to 
yield,  say,  twenty  full  crops  of  wheat,  and  of  the  other  constituents 
of  that  plant  enough  to  yield  forty  crops,  the  excess  of  the  latter 
■will  be  unavailing,  and  the  soil  would  be  exhausted  by  twenty  crops. 
If  now,  we  added  to  such  a  soil  a  supply  of  potash,  it  would  again 
become  capable  of  producing  a  crop,  and  would  go  on  doing  so  until 
some  other  substance  had  been  entirely  consumed,  when  it  also 
•would  have  to  be  added ;  and  so  on  until,  all  being  removed,  the 
soil  would  at  length  end  in  a  complete  infertility,  which  "would  only 
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be  retarded,*  and  not  prevented,  b^  this  mode  of  operation.  To 
maintain  during  an  unlimited  series  of  years  a  uniform  amount  of 
produce,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add,  year  by  year,  a  quantity  of 
the  elements  of  plant-food  equal  to  that  which  the  crop  removes ; 
and  the  necessity  for  doing  this  is  so  obvious'  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  a  point  on  which 
all  scientific  and  practical  men  are  entirely  at  one. 

This  being  the  principle  on  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  to 
be  avoided,  we  have  only  to  carry  it  out  a  little  further  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that,  if  we  add  to  it  a  larger  quantity  of  the  elements 
of  plant-food  than  i*s  requisite  to  replace  what  has  been  removed, 
its  productive  capacity  must  be  increased,  and  it  will  become  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  larger  crop  than  it  did  in  its  original  state.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  use  of  manures,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  carry  out  these  theoretical  principles  in  their  integrity, 
the  soil  might  be  made  to  produce,  during  an  unlimited  succession 
of  years,  a  crop  greatly  exceeding  anything  known  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Practically,  however,  there  is  a  limit  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  this  depends  upon  several  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  the  effect  of  a  manure  is  not  due  to  its  composition  alone, 
but  is  dependent,  to  no  small  extent  upon  the  different  constituents 
existing  in  it  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  readily  available  to  the 
plant.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  composition  of  manures  is 
not  entirely  under  our  control.  Although  farm-yard  manure,  TVihich 
is,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  the  foundation  of  agricultural 
practice,  is  a  mixture  containing  all  the  elements  of  plant-food,  and 
generally  in  proportions  not  very  far  removed  from  those  in  which 
the  plant  requires  them,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  differences  occur  in  it,  and  that  part  of  its  constituents  are  not 
directly  available  to  the  plant,  but  only  become  so  by  virtue  of 
certain  changes  which  occur  in  it  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  the 
soil,  and  do  not  necessarily  proceed  exactly  as  we  could  desire.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that,  owing  to  these  decompositions  proceeding  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  manure  may,  and  often  does,  accumulate  in 
the  soil,  and  remans  there  in  an  inert  and  dormant  condition.  If 
from  this  or  any  other  circumstance  the  supply  of  one  or  more  of 
the  substances  required  by  the  plant  is  deficient  in  the  manure, 
then  either  the  crop  is  thereby  limited,  or  it  is  forced  to  derive  the 
requisite  supply  of  that  substance  from  the  natural  resources 
of  ths  soil  itself.  In  fact,  a  manure  which  is  deficient  in  any  one 
element  of  the  crop,  does  not  improve  the  soil ;  and  though  it 
may  produce  a  greatly  increased  crop,  its   effect   is  merely  tern- 
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porary,  and  eventually  it  only  causes  its  more  rapid  exhaustion. 
In  the  case  of  farmyard  manure,  which  necessarily  contains  all  the 
elements  of  plants,  this  is,  of  course,  less  likely  to  occur  than  in 
special  manures  containing  only  one  or  two  of  these  substances. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  opposite  effect  would  be  conspicuously  seen 
in  the  case  of  a  soil  manured  during  a  series  of  years  with  a  salt  of 
ammonia.  In  that  case,  though  the  crop  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  any  one  year,  the  total  amoant  of  produce  would  be 
no  larger  than  it  would  have  been  without  that  addition,  but  it 
"would  have  been  obtained  within  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  all  these  considerations  lead  is, 
that  we  can  only  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  returning  to 
it  all  the  substances  which  the  crop  removes,  and  that  we  can  in- 
crease it  by  applying  these  in  larger  quantity ;  but  when  the 
mixture  supplied  is  deficient  in  any  one  substance,  it  does  not  pre- 
vent, but  hastens  exhaustion. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  another  great  source  of  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  soil  was  to  be  found  in  the  removal  from  it  of  the 
valuable  matters  in  the  drainage-water.  But  our  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  properties  of  the  soil,  its  power  of  withdrawing  the 
most  important  constituents  of  plants  from  their  watery  solution, 
and  the  composition  of  the  drainage-water,  have  shown  that  any 
loss  accruing  in  this  way  is  so  small  as  to  be  quite  unimportant. 
It  appears  from  the  analyses  of  drainage-water,and  from  knowing  the 
quantity  which  passes  off  by  the  drains  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  potash  thus  removed  does  not  exceed 
two  or  three  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  is  often  much  less,  and  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  usually  under  a  pound.  On  highly  ma- 
nured lands  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitric  acid,  but  on  ordinary  soils  this  also  appears  to  be 
inconsiderable.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  one  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash amounts  on  the  acre  of  land  to  at  least  ten  tons,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  loss  of  two  or  three  pounds  does  not  merit-  notice,  for  it 
must  be  a  very  poor  soil  which  does  not  contain  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  per  cent,  of  any  of  the  constituents  of  plants.  So  far, 
then,  from  their  being  any  loss  of  those  valuable  matters  which  the 
plant  requires,  there  is  a  conservative  influence  constantly  at  work, 
by  which  they  are  safely  stored  in  the  soil,  and  preserved  for  the 
use  of  the  crop  ;  and  when  its  exhaustion  takes  place,  it  is  never 
due  to  natural  causes,  but  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  injudicious 
method  of  cultivation  to  which  in  has  been  subjected. — Louisville 
Journal. 
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Poisoning  Land. 

BY    PROFESSOR    E.    PUGH. 
[This  article  so  aptly  illustrates  and  confirms  some  of  the  principles  cited  in 
the  preceding  one  on  Tlie  Supposed  Exhausiion  of  the  Soil  by  the  Modern  St/s- 
tem  of  Agriculture,  that  we  place  the  two  in  juxtaposition,  that  our  readers  may 
be  able  with  convenience  t^j  compare  th«m. — Ed. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  -^vritten  during  the 
last  few  years,  upon  th^  subject  of  agriculture,  the  ideas  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  upon  many  points  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  agriculturists,  are  very  much  confused.  Upon  no  questions 
is  this  more  marked  than  upon  those  suggested  by  the  words,  nu- 
triment, stimulant  and  poison,  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Many  farmers  .think  that  certain  substances  stimulate  the  land  at 
first,  and  overtax  its  powers,  and  ultimately  poison  it.  Such  ideas 
originate  in  conceptions  obtained  from  false' analogies  which  men 
are  too  prone  to  draw  between  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
early  vegetable  Physiologists  were,  for  a  long  time,  deceived  as  to 
the  true  character  of  vegetable  growth  in  the  same  manner ;  but  at 
present,  scientific  men  are  aware  that  no  aid  is  obtained  in  studying 
vegetable  physiology  by  the  apparent  analogies  afiForded  by 
animal  physiology.  A  difference  of  opinion  sometimes  exists,  as 
to  what  is  the  correct  definition  of  a  poison  in  regard  to  animal  life. 
And  a  more  difficult  question  might  arise  on  the  same  subject  with 
regard  to  vegetable  life. 

But  waiving  these  difficulties  we  may  get  at  a  practical  definition 
of  what  nutriment,  stimulant  and  poison,  applied  to  vegetable  food 
may  mean,  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  we  are 
considering. 

First.     Nutriment. 

L  n'der  this  may  be  included  all  those  elements,  and  combinations 
of  elem.ents  that  are  essential  to  healthy  and  vigorous"  vegetable 
growth,  whether  obtained  from  the  soil  or  the  air,  which  enters  into 
the  plant  to  form  part  of  its  substance. 

These  embrace  about  thirteen  different  elements,  all  of  which  enter 
the  plant,  more  or  less,  in  combination  with  each  other ;  eight  of 
them  must  come  from  the  soil,  and  the  remainder  mai/  come  from 
the  soil,  or  from  the  air,  or  from  both.  Independent  of  vegetable 
growth,  there  is  all  the  time  a  more  or  less  active  interchange  of 
these  latter  elements  between  the  soil  and  the  air,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  how  far  they  are  obtained  by  the  plant  directly  from 
the  air  through  the  leaves,  or  indirectly  from  it  at  the  roots,  through 
the  soil ;  consequently  while  all  scientific   men  admit  that  these 
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eight  substances  must  always  be  present  in  the  soil,  to  ensure  .its 
fertility,  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is 
necessary  to  add  some  of  the  remaining  five  to  the  soil  to  ensure 
conditions  "amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture."  Tf 
all  of  these  substances  are  not  accessible  to  the  plant  in  the  soil,  or 
the  air,  it  cannot  grow.  At  times  some  of  them  fail  in  the 
requisite  quantity,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  find 
"wjiich  they  are,  and  to  apply  them  in  manures  to  the  soil. 

Secondly.     Poison. 

All  substances  may  be  considered  poisonous  which  are  not  in- 
cluded above  (that  is  which  do  not  enter  the  plant  to  form  a  part  of 
the  increase  during  healthy  growth.)  and  which  when  placed  in  con- 
tact with  growing  vegetable  matter,  are  absorbed  by  it,  and  prove 
injurious,  or  destructive,  to  vegetable  growth.  This  may  include 
many  combinations  of  elements,  which  combined  in  other  propor- 
tions or  in  different  circumstances,  might  be  nutritious;  acids  or 
alkalies  might,  when  alone,  act  as  poisons,  when  in  the  combined 
state  they  would  be  nutritious.  The  products  of  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  are,  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  poisonous  to 
vegetable  growth  ;  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease  to  which  some 
plants,  as  the  potato  or  the  clover,  the  vine,  ic,  in  America  and 
Europe  are  liable,  may  be  due  to  poisonous  products  formed  in  the 
soil. 

The  theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  which  at  first  was  explained, 
simply  by  supposing  different  plants  absorbed  different  substances 
from  the  soil,  and  while  those  of  one  plant  were  being  removed  by 
it,  those  of  another  were  accumulating,  has  become  more  compli- 
cated of  late,  by  certain  considerations  which  seem  to  indicate,  that 
substances  poisonous  to  one  plant  and  not  to  another,  may  disap- 
pear from  the  soil,  during  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  hence  leave 
the  land  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer. 

All  substances  which  are  nutritious  to  plants  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances will  prove  destructive  to  them  if  presented  in  too  large 
quantity,  and  hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  what  is  a  poison 
in  the  sense  of  the  definition  just  given. 

Thirdly.     Stimulants. 

None  of  these  substances  which  are  usually  considered  stimulants, 
are  such  in  the  sense  that  this  is  applied  to  animal  life.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  and  ludicrous  than  the  common  notion  that  certain  sub- 
stances, as  guano,  or  plaster  of  parls,  stimulate  the  land  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  easy  to  apply  this  term  to  substances  affecting  vegetable 
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nutrition,  yet  if  we  must  use  it,  substances  like  lime,  which  do  not 
afford  nutriment  directly  to  plants,  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
promote  the  growth,  could  more  appropriately  be  called  stimulants, 
than  tho?e  just  noticed.  Some  chemical  substances  which  promote 
the  sprouting  and  early  growth  of  plants  without  affording  them 
any  nutriment,  might  also  be  called  stimulants,  and  others  which 
retard  this  action  might  be  called  sedatives ;  but  as  these  terms 
convey  improper  meanings,  and  imply  that  we  know  a  great  deiil 
more  about  vegetable  physiology  than  we  do,  it  is  best  to  discard 
them  altogether. 

PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS, 

From  the  above  we  might  infer, 

1st.  That  soil  to  be  productive  must  contain  every  one  of  about 
eight  different  substances,  and  four  to  five  other  substances  must 
be  present  in  the  soil  or  the  air. 

2nd.  That  if  any  one  of  these  fails  in  the  soil,  barrenness  will 
result,  no  matter  how  much  of  all  the  others  may  be  present. 
Though  a  sufficient  number  of  all  the  other  substances  were  present 
to  produce  crops  for  one  hundred  years,  did  this  one  not  fail,  the 
absence  of  this  would  render  the  soil  barren. 

3rd.  If  the  soil  contain  a  limited  quantity  of  any  one  of  these 
substances,  and  no  more  be  added  during  successive  years,  in  which 
crops  are  grown  and  removed  from  the  land,  this  substance  must 
ultimately  all  be  removed,  and  barrenness  must  result. 

4th.  If  a  soil  be  barren  owing  to  any  of  the  above  causes,  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  failing  element  will  restore  its  fertility  again, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  fertility  new  crops  may  be  raised,  and 
hence  new  quantities  of  all  the  other  seven  substances  removed  from 
the  soil.  If  this  process  be  repeated,  and  by  "successive  additions 
of  the  failing  element,  successive  crops  be  raised,  a  second  and  a 
third  element,  will  all  be  removed,  and  these,  too,  must  be  replaced 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  in  order  to  maintain  fertility. 
The  soil  will  be  poorer  after  the  addition  of  these  failing  elements, 
because  u'ith  them  we  are  enabled  to  raise  crops  ivhich  remove  from 
the  land,  not  only  the  element  added,  but  about  seven  other 
elements  that  were  in  it  before. 

5th.  The  substances  usually  called  stimulants  are  simply  such  as 
afford  to  the  soil  certain  elements  of  nutrition,  which  are  not 
present  in  an  available  form  for  the  demands  of  vigorous  growth. 
They  do  not  produce  the  crop,  but,  united  with  other  substances  in 
the  soil  and  air,  they  do  produce  it.     They  form  a  part  of  a  ivhole, 
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■without  which  the  plant  cannot  grow,  just  as  the  axle  tree  of  a 
wagon  forms  a  part  of  the  wagon,  without  which  it  could  not  move. 
Without  the  axletree  the  wagon  could  not  be  worn  out,  yet  it 
would  he  a  strange  kind  of  logic  which  would  infer,  that  because 
the  entire  wagon  was  worn  out  after  the  addition  of  the  axletree, 
that  therefore  the  axletree  had  acted  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  wagon, 
,  and  worn  it  out ;  or  that  because  the  same  result  could  not  be  ob- 
tained with  the  old  wagon  as  with  the  new,  therefore,  the  axletree 
had  poisoned  the  wagon.  Absurd  as  this  kind  of  logic  may  seem, 
the  farmer  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  quite  as  rational  as  that 
which  supposes  certain  substances  to  stimulate  or  poison  the  land. 
And  the  farmer  might  quite  as  rationally,  refuse  to  replace  the 
broken  axle  of  his  wagon,  because  after  doing  so  the  wagon  would 
be  worn  out,  as  to  refuse  to  supply  the  failing  element  in  his  land 
because  the  crops  that  would  follow  would  exhaust  the  land  of  the 
substances  that  it  already  possesses. 

These  considerations  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ■example. 
Suppose  a  soil  to  contain  enough  of  an  element  A  to  raise  wheat 
for  four  years;  enough  of  an  element  B  to  raise  wheat  for  six 
years ;  enough  of  C  for  eight  years ;  enough  of  D  for  ten  years ; 
and  enough  of  all  the  other  substances  S  required  for  twenty  years. 
If  such  a  soil  had  been  grown  with  wheat  since  1856,  we  would 
have  in 

1860,  all  the  A  exhausted, 

sufficient  B  for  two  years, 
"        C  for  four  years, 
"        D  for  six  years, 
"        S  for  sixteen  years. 
This  soil  is  barren  now  for  want  of  A;  let  us  add  sufficient  A  to 
last  two  years,  and  then  we  get  two  more  crops,  and  we  will  have  in 
1862,  all  the  A  again  exhausted, 
"       B  exhausted, 
sufficient  C  for  two  years, 
"       D  for  four  years, 
"        S  for  fourteen  years. 
This  soil  is  now  barren  for  want  of  A  and  B  ;  let  us  add  enough 
of  each  for  two  years,  and  then  we  will  have  in 
1864,  all  the  A  again  exhausted, 

«      C    "  *' 

sufficient  D  for  two  years, 
"        S  for  twelve  years. 

VOL.   I. — 6. 
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Now  the  soil  is  barren  for  want  of  three  elements,  A,  B,  and  C. 
If  these  were  added  we  would  have  in 

1866,  all  the  A  again  exhausted, 

a         Q        ^^  « 

U  T)  it  It 

sufficient  S  for  ten  years 

Fertility  can  now  only  he  restored  by  the  addition  of  four 
elements,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

Now,  a  farmer  commencing  to  work  such  a  soil  in  1856,  might 
have  supposed  that  it  was  inexhaustible,  but  in  1860  it  becomes 
barren. 

The  addition  of  the  manure  A  to  it,  then,  restored  its  fertility,  he 
now  might  get  the  idea  that  A  would  do  to  restore  the  fertility  of 
all  worn  out  land  ;  but  after  two  years  more,  A  ceases  to  be  of  any 
perceptible  use ;  he  might  then  conclude  that  A  had  poisoned  the 
land,  but  on  the  addition  of  B,  he  restores  fertility.  He  would, 
doubtless,  now  recommend  B  to  all  his  neighbors ;  but  soon  B  be- 
comes inoperative,  and  must  be  set  down  as  a  poison.  We  need  not 
here  dwell  upon  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions,  yet  they  are  enter- 
tained by  farmers  all  over  the  country, 

I  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  elements  of  fertility  to 
soils,  in  order  to  meet  the  tastes  of  those  who  do  not  like  to  be 
troubled  with  scientific  terms. 


Feeding  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  which  have 
associated  for  our  advantage,  so  many  animals  essentially  different 
in  size,  form,  structure  and  habitudes,  each  looking  to  different 
departments  of  human  wants,  comfort  and  happiness,  and  each,  by 
nature,  in  special  adaptation  to  the  same  climate,  and  soil,  or  in 
other  words  to  one  local  habitation  !  The  horse  lends  his  strength 
and  energy  to  the  service  of  man,  the  ox  his  labor,  the  cow  her 
milk,  the  sheep  its  wool,  but  the  hog  makes  no  return  in  7ii8  behalf 
during  life.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  his  praise  has  never 
found  place  in  the  songs  of  rural  poets. 

Because  swine  is  blest  with  a  keen  appetite,  strong  digestion  and 
a  hardy  constitution  capable  of  resisting  a  great  amount  of  neglect 
and  ill  usage,  he  has  been  and  in  many  instances  yet  is  the  worst 
used  animal  kept  for  the  profit  of  man.     And  as  if  to  add  to  the 
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abuse,  his  endeavors  to  make  the  best  of  ill  treatment  has  been 
charged  to  the  account  of  his  natural  uncleanliness,  and  the  idea  that 
wholesome  meat  cannot  be  made  by  feeding  animals  with  garbage, 
has  caused  pork  to  become  the  horror  of  dietetic  reformers,  who 
pronounce  it  unfit  for  human  food.  He  is  the  only  one  of  our  list 
that  is  omnivorous,  feeding  on  vegetable  and  animal  matter  indis- 
criminately. The  indulgence  of  his  appetite  in  this  respect  is  that 
which  places  him  among  the  most  profitable  of  all  farm  animals,  for 
his  chief  subsistence  is  derived  in  many  instances  from  such  articles 
as  no  other  animal  would  eat,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  farmer.  This  is  seen  in  the  profitable  consumption  of 
the  refuse  of  the  mill,  barn,  stable,  kitchen,  and  dairy ;  also  in  the 
feed  lots  of  our  cattle  and  around  the  butcher's  pens. 

Hogs  enjoy  the  reputation  6f  having  a  real  liking  for  dirt ;  and 
certainly,  the  way  in  which  they  are  kept  in  some  farms  would 
show  that  their  owners  are  determined  to  give  them  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  their  predilection.  No  notion,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  this,  and  certainly  none  so  productive 
of  loss  to  the  keeper. 

The  old  method  of  treating  the  hog  was  to  let  him  run  upon  the 
common,  or  in  the  pasture  during  summer,  and  put  him  in  the  pen 
only  two  or  three  months  before  slaughtering  him.  The  stye  was 
merely  an  ample  pen  with  but  a  poor  hovel  for  shelter  by  night. 
Let  any  one  try  the  two  modes  of  hog  raising,  the  dirty  and.  the 
clean,  the  food  in  both  cases,  and  other  general  treatment  being 
the  same,  and  the  result  will  not  fail  to  show  which  of  the  two  is 
best  in  the  end.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which 
swine  are  housed.  It  would  be  within  the  mark  to  say,  that  in 
most  instances  twenty  per  cent,  of  saving  can  be  effected  in  food, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  addition  be  made  to  the  manure  heap  by  a 
well  regulated  building  for  their  accommodation. 

To  make  pork  economically,  the  swine  must  have  a  dry,  warm 
apartment  to  sleep  in,  and  in  the  winter  season  the  bottom  should  be 
of  wood,  or  some  good  non-conductor.  They  should  be  fed  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  The  hog  knows  the  dinner  hour  as  well  as  his  master, 
and  his  stomach  becomes  uneasy  if  its  cravings  are  not  met  at  the 
proper  time.  The  secret  of  thrift  consists  in  keeping  him  in  the  most 
comfortable  condition.  If  a  hog  squeals  his  flesh  is  wasting  and 
the  owner  should  take  the  alarm  at  once.  But  hogs  should  have 
enough  to  eat  at  each  meal,  and  a  change  of  food  occasionally. 
They  will  grow  rapidly  upon  a  mixed  diet. 

The  fame  of  the  hog  aa  a  manure  maker  is  great,  but  we  doubt, 
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if  he  is  half  appreciated,  even  in  his  forte.  He  is  commonly  fed 
with  richer  food  than  other  domestic  animals,  and  the  manure  is 
found  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  quadruped. 

Taking  into  account  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  hog,  together 
with  his  superior  fruitfulness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
numbers  are  annually  grown.  It  may  be  safely  calculated  that 
every  year,  in  the  United  States  alone,  over  thirty  millions  are 
produced,  reared  and  slaughtered.  This  amounts  to  over  one  head 
to  each  human  being  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  that  with  us 
pork  is  the  chief  article  of  animal  food. 

It  will  pay  well  to  cook  the  meat  for  store  hogs,  as  well  as  for 
those  that  are  being  fattened.  Swine  will  not  extract  all  the 
nourishment  from  dry  corn  unless  it  is  first  ground  to  fine  meal, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  much  mft'e  economical  to  scald  it.  As 
farmers  must  necessarily  keep  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  during  the  day,  the  expense  of  cooking  feed 
for  a  small  herd  of  swine  in  cold  weather  is  much  less  than  the 
gain  over  feeding  with  uncooked  food.  Raw  potatoes  are  frequently 
fed  to  store  shoats.  If  the  same  quantity  were  boiled,  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  meal  mixed  with  them  as  they  are  mashed,  and  warm 
dish  water  mingled  wi^^h  the  mass,  not  more  than  two-thirds  the 
amount  would  be  required  to  keep  hogs  in  a  growing  and  thrifty 
condition.  The  cooking  costs  nothing,  as  a  farmer  or  some  of  his 
help,  can  attend  to  the  business  when  there  are  no  other  duties  to 
perform.  If  grain  is  not  ground,  let  it  be  boiled  until  the  kernels 
crack  open.  Those  who  have  never  practiced  cooking  feed,  will 
find  in  the  reduced  quantity  of  feed  consumed,  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  animals  abundant  inducement  to  try  the  ex- 
periment.— American  Stock  Journal. 


Sixteen  Months  Experience  in  Raising  Hogs. 

In  August,  1865,  I  purchased  a  boar  four  or  five  months  old  and 
a  sow  with  three  pigs  with  her,  evidently  her  first  litter.  She 
weighed  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds  gross.  I  sent  them  to 
Springfield  farm,  (my  birth-place)  in  Hanover  county.  The  pigs 
were  probably  six  weeks  old,  but  badly  grown.  The  entire  stock 
cost  §24.  About  the  middle  of  September,  1865,  I  fenced  in 
about  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  which  was  thickly  set  in  wire- 
grass,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it.  I  fed  the  two 
older  hogs  on  a  small  quantity  of  corn  and  vegetables  until  frost. 
The  three  pigs  ran  at  large,  eating  acorns,  corn  that  laid  upon  the 
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ground,  clover,  &c.,  at  their  pleasure,  until  their  rapid  growth  en- 
abled them  to  destroy  more  corn  than  could  be  afforded  them.  I 
then,  about  the  first  of  November,  put  them  up  with  the  older  hogs. 
In  October  the  sow  had  six  pigs,  thus  increasing  my  stock  in  number 
to  eleven.  I  fed  them  with  an  abundance  of  corn  and  hauled 
acorns  to  them  by  the  cart  load,  which  with  the  roots  of  the  wire- 
grass  made  them  grow  and  fatten  very  rapidly.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  I  butchered  the  boar  which  was  of  very  fine  stock 
and  weighed  145  lbs.  net,  I  also  killed  one  of  the  pigs  (a  barrow) 
■which  weighed  135  lbs.  net,  making  together  280  lbs.  of  pork  of  the. 
nicest  quality.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  I  rented  out  my 
farm  to  Mr.  James  Bowles,  a  superior  manager,  and  sold  out  most 
of  my  farm  stock  of  every  description.  The  old  sow  sold  for  $37, 
one  of  the  first  three  pigs,  a,  beautiful  sow  which  I  guaranteed 
should  weigh  150  lbs.  net,  sold  for  $26,  the  other  of  the  three  first 
pigs,  being  also  a  sow  nearly  as  fine  as  the  other,  sold  for  $21,  and 
the  six  pigs  of  the  old  sow's  second  litter  were  bought  by  Dr.  Drew 
for  $10,  summing  up  $121  in  money  and  280  pounds  of  pork  from 
August,  1865  to  January  15th,  1866. 

Mr.  Bowles  bought  the  oldest  sow  at  the  sale  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1866,  then  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old,  and  carried  with 
her  two  shoats  about  six  months  old,  weighing  about  30  lbs  each, 
and  three  small  pigs.  .  Thus,  with  six  head  of  hogs,  sized  as  above, 
Mr.  Bowles  commenced  on  the  15th  January,  1866.  The  oldest 
sow  had  pigs  again  in  March,  and  one  of  the  shoats  also  had  pigs 
about  that  time.  In  August  the  old  sow  had  pigs  again,  and  each 
of  the  two  shoats  likewise.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1866,  just 
eleven  months  after  he  commenced  at  Springfield,  he  had  a  public 
auction  at  which  he  sold  38  head  of  hogs.  They  were  all  of 
them  shoats  and  pigs  except  the  three  sows  above  referred  to.  One 
sow  and  nine  pigs  brought  $25 ;  one  sow  $15 ;  and  the  22  shoats 
brought  an  average  of  $5.  Besides  this,  he  killed  seven  hogs  which 
weighed  1300  lbs.  of  pork,  and  three  of  the  old  sow's  March  pigs 
he  reserved  for  breeders,  which  would  have  weighed,  gross,  from 
160  to  180  lbs.  each.  Thus  he  had  increased  his  stock  from  six, 
with  Avhich  he  had  started  on  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  to  43 
head,  selling  $150  worth,  killing  1300  lbs.  of  pork,  reserving  three 
breeders,  and  returning  to  me  the  old  sow  which  I  re-purchased  at 
his  sale  according  to  previous  agreement,  all  within  the  space  of 
eleven  months.  These  facts  are  thus  particularly  stated  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

I  will  merely  add  that  Mr.  Shepperson,  near  Richmond,  has  this 
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sow  with  a  brood  of  six  fine  pigs  less  than  two  weeks  old.  He  will 
sell  these  pigs  at  the  proper  age,  (or  I  will  for  him)  single  or  in  pairs, 
for  breeders.  The  stock  is  of  the  most  improved  and  approved 
kind,  fattening  readily  at  any  age,  and  more  rapidly  than  any  in  the 
country.  This  sow  is  now  from  24  to  28  months  old,  weighs  gross, 
about  300  lbs.  is  dark  spotted  and  has  had  pigs  five  times,  and  now 
has  27  in  all.  They  grow  rapidly,  keep  fat  easily,  are  healthy,  and 
at  8  or  10  months  old  will  weigh  from  130  to  200  lbs.  net  if  well 
kept.  Persons  wishing  to  purchase  may  get  them  by  early  applica- 
tion to  me  or  Mr.  Shepperson.  They  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at 
six  or  eight  weeks  old. 

George  Watt, 

February,  1867.  •  Plough  Maker 


On  the    Importance  of    the   Thorough    Education    of    those    Men 
Whose    Business  it  is  to  Cultivate  the  Soil. 

Of  all  human  pursuits,  agriculture  is  indisputably  the  most  impor- 
tant. That  art.which  underlies  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  supports 
and  preserves  from  death  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
creatures  and  employs  in  its  vital  work  more  than  five- sixths  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  is  surely  entitled  to  primary 
consideration,  and  justly  challenges  the  earnest  fostering  care  and 
attention  of  the  science  and  legislation  of  all  lands.  But,  despite 
the  universally  acknowledged  importance  and  vital  interest  of  the 
work  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  fact  patent  to  all  well  informed 
minds,  that  no  department  of  human  knowledge  afibrds  a  wider  or 
richer  field  of  intellectual  labor,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been 
doomed  to  subsidiary  consideration  in  the  schools  and  councils  of 
all  nations.  Only  within  the  last  half  century,  have  any  public 
and  efiicient  measures  been  taken  in  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  this  fundamental  art.  It  is  more  than  astonish- 
ing that  Europe,  which  has  a  civilization,  and  a  written  history 
reaching  back  more  than  two  thousand  years,  has  established  and 
endowed  schools  and  colleges,  to  teach  men  to  plough  the  oceans 
and  seas,  number,  measure,  and  weigh  the  stars,  to  make  and  ad- 
minister laws,  practice  medicine,  preach  the  gospel,  and  read  and 
speak  the  languages  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  yet  until  a 
very  recent  period  has  almost  wholly  neglected  or  ignored  that  art 
upon  which  all  the  rest  depend. 

Previous  to  the  reading  of  Professor  Johnston's  Lectures  to  the 
Durham   County  Agricultural   Society,  and  the   members   of    the 
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Durham  Farmers'  Club,  no  British  College  or  University  had  in- 
corporated in  its  curriculum  of  study  special  instructions  in  hus- 
bandry. Indeed,  before  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1812  read  his 
lectures  before  the  Agricultural  Board,  no  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  learned  men  of  the  nation  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  their  bearings 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  From  that  period  to  1840,  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  that  a  few  refined  and  noble  minds  not  only  saw 
and  acknowledged  the  high  importance  of  this  subject,  but  with  all 
the  force  of  their  superior  learning  and  the  prestige  of  their  names 
urged  it  upon  public  consideration.  Lord  Dudley  in  his  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  heartily  laments  as  "  mistakes  of  his  early 
life,  his  unacquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Agriculture,  his  ig- 
norance of  Botany  and  Geology." 

Since  1840  quite  a  number  of  agricultural  chairs  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Colleges  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  sound  and  elevated 
agricultural  literature  has  sprung  up,  and  spread  itself  over  the- 
Kingdom,  and  if  we  may  fully  credit  the  statements  of  the  English 
press,  their  salutary  influence  upon  every  interest  of  the  country 
has  been  little  less  than  magical.  It  has  been  left,  however,  for 
the  Continent  to  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  a  high 
standard  of  Agricultural  education.  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
century  Baron  Yon  Fellenberg  established  a  strictly  Agricultural 
School  in  Switzerland,  and  the  present  improved  condition  of  that 
interesting  country  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Home  3Ianu- 
factures,  is  a  standing,  overwhelming  vindication  of  the  transcend- 
ant  importance  of  the  thorough  education  of  those  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

An  intelligent  physician  from  that  country  assured  me  a  few 
years  since,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  increased  in 
actual  value  to  a  fabulous  extent  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  accorded  in  the  main  the  credit 
of  this  improvement  to  the  liberal  education,  and  consequent  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  a  private  Forestry  School  was 
established  at  Tharandt,  in  Saxony,  which  in  1816  was  transferred 
to  the  State  authorities,  who  in  1830  converted  it  into  an  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  1818,  the  great  Agricultural  College  of  Europe 
was  established  at  Hohenheim,  near  Stuttgard  in  the  Kingdom  of 
"Wurtemburrr — and  in  18-35,  a  similar  institution  was  established  at 
Eldena,  Pomerania. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  these  three  public  Institutions  originated 
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in  the  present  century,  and  it  wUl  be  interesting  to  inquire  some- 
what into  the  history,  present  status,  and  influence  of  these  schools 
upon  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located.  The  unprecedented 
guccess  of  these  institutions  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  in 
their  favor,  and  should  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  encourage 
individuals  and  States  to  embark  in  similar  enterprises.  Hohen- 
heim  alone,  has  educated  nearly  three  thousand  men  in  the  special- 
ties of  the  establishment :  nor  has  the  progress  of  the  other  two 
been  less  encouraging.  The  general  thrift,  in  the  main  attributed 
to  them  in  the  countries  where  they  are  located,  is  not  the  only 
argument  in  their  favor ;  there  have  originated,  doubtless  in  great 
part  under  their  influence,  141  agricultural  stations,  institutes, 
schools,  and  colleges,  all  in  the  countries  they  represent. 

These  are  all  represented  by  parties  in  every  way  competent  to  form 
correct  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  being  in  a  growing  and  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  as  exerting  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  all  the 
material  interests  of  these  countries. 

In  17S0,  Germany  exported  scarcely  any  of  the  products  of  her 
soil  and  toil  except  wine,  now  she  exports  almost  every  agricultural 
product,  in  large  and  increasing  quantities,  not  excepting  Tobacco. 
We  were  astonished  but  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  published  estimate 
of  the  prodigious  amount  of  German  tobacco  inspected  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Within  the  period  alluded  to  Germany  has  not  only  marvelously 
increased  her  agricultural  products,  and  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
the  related  arts,  but  nearly  quadrupled  her  population.  These  are 
historic  facts,  which  cannot  be  jgainsaid,  and  are  referred  to  by  all 
intelligent  thinkers  as  the  legitimate  results  of  her  thorough  and 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  education.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  in  Europe  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  result  nearly  all  the 
States  of  that  country  are  moving  in  the  great  work.  Even  Russia, 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  taking 
the  incipient  steps  towards  a  living,  productive  system  of  education. 
The  spell  which  has  bound  the  Old  World  for  2,000  years  to  its 
artificial  and  inoperative  systems  of  education  has  been  broken, 
and  light  has  been  reflected  down  upon  the  masses  who  hold  the 
key  to  the  earth's  rich. treasures,  and  they  are  pouring  forth  these 
stores  to  bless  the  world  with  plenty,  peace  and  prosperity. 

J.  B.  D 

A  Scotch  farmer  finds  by  measurement  that  his  cattle  drink  over 
twenty-five  pounds  of  water  each  day. 
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Our  Young  Men  and  the  Pursuits  of  Life. 

Are  we  under  the  new  order  of  things,  as  we  were  under  the  old,  to 
be  overstocked  in  Virginia  with  professional  men  ?  There  is  some 
ground  to  apprehend  that  we  shall.  "We  have  seen  it  stated  that  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  young  men  in  some  of  our  leading  colleges  are 
taking  the  law  and  medical  tickets.  We  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as 
advisers  and  directors,  and  would  not  arrogantly  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  with  the  private  afiFairs  of  our  fellow-citizens,  but  we  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  as  journalists  and  patriots  to  combat  any  practice, 
any  principle,  or  any  idea  that  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  now  more  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  other  non-producers  than  are  needed.  There  are  enough  to 
last  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Our  great  wants  are  producers 
and  men  of  practical  science,  to  aid  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  State,  and  to  turn  them  to  account  when  developed.  Agri- 
culture, the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  the  honest,  manly 
industries  are  the  great  sources  of  wealth.  We  want  to  see  our 
young  men  turn  their  attention  and  devote  their  talents  to  them, 
and  let  law  and  physic  alone.  The  competition  in  these  professions 
is  now  so  great,  and  will  be  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  that 
few  comparatively  can  attain  the  distinction  and  prosperity  which 
so  many  covet.  Most  of  them  will  be  poor  but  proud  gentlemen  as 
long  as  they  live.  Take  an  intelligent,  industrious  young  man,  put 
him  in  an  iron  manufactory  for  instance,  and  let  hini  learn  the 
business  thoroughly,  and  then  start  him  in  life  with  a  licensed  law- 
yer or  medical  graduate,  and  ten  to  one  he  will,  in  fifteen  years, 
be  rich  or  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  fortune,  when  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  will  be  without  any  considerable  practice,  or  at  best  with  only 
income  enough  to  supply  their  commonest  wants-  The  same  result  will 
be  attained,  if,  instead  of  the  iron  business,  any  of  the  great  branches 
of  practical  industry  are  selected.  The  fortunes  are  not  made  by 
the  professional  men,  and  the  great  influence  that  propels  th& 
business  of  life,  and  controls  society  and  the  destinies  of  commu- 
nities and  countries,  does  not  emanate  from  them.  The  influence  of 
the  commercial,  mechanical  and  agricultural  classes  is  every  year 
growing  more  potential.  Formerly  they  were,  as  compared 
with  professional  men,  ignorant  and  uncultivated ;  but  at  this 
epoch  they  are  the  men  of  expansive  views,  and  the  project- 
ors of  those  great  enterprises  that  build  up  cities  and  confer 
wealth,  power  and  grandeur  upon  nations.  The  men  of  ideas,  of 
real  intellect  and  of  supreme  influence  are,  in  this  age,  of  these 
classes.     They   are   the   men   who  wield   the  mighty  influences  of 
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steam,  the  telegraph,  and  all  those  other  practical  agencies  that 
control  the  affairs  of  life — the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  If 
called  upon  to  define  this  power,  we  would  describe  it  as  educated 
labor.  It  is  that  which  has  built  up  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  England,  and  that  has  placed  the  Northern  States  so  far  m  ad- 
vance of  the  States  of  the  South.  Labor  was  not  honored  here, 
under  the  old  order  of  things,  as  it  deserves  to  be  honored.  Also 
every  young  man  of  any  pretensions  studied  law  or  medicine;  or, 
being  .a  landed  proprietor,  turned  his  attention  to  farming  ;  or,  if 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  to  merchandise.  Only  those  who  had  no 
choice  between  pursuits  became  mechanics  and  artisans.  There 
were  really  not  enough  of  them  for  the  necessities  of. the  country, 
and  of  the  comparatively  small  number  a  large  proportion  were 
ignorant  and  unskillful.  Many  came  from  the  North — some  from 
abroad.  There  was  in  those  days  an  indisposition  among  the  edu- 
cated young  men  of  the  South  to  engage  in  business  of  any  sort 
that  was  not  connected  with  the  learned  professions.  The  mistaken 
notion  prevailed  that  labor  was  degrading — a  delusion  that,  more 
than  all  other  things  combined,  retarded  the  growth  and  development 
of  Virginia.  We  fear  that  our  young  men  are  not  yet  emancipated 
from  the  fatal  influence  of  this  delusion,  and  that  too  many  of  the 
present  generation  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  of  the . 
past  generation  only  to  reap  a  harvest  of  disappointment — for 
the  paternal  wealth  that  supported  so  many  in  respectable  idleness 
no  longer  exists. 

We  rejoice  to  see  so  many  schools  and  colleges  and  to  know  that 
such  large  numbers  of  our  young  men  and  boys — much  larger  than 
we  had  ventured  to  hope  for — are  attending  them.  One  chief 
object  of  education  is  to  instil  correct  ideas  into  the  minds  of  youth 
and  to  eradicate  false  ideas  and  opinions.  We  hope  that  our  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  will  not  forget  to  combat  that  pernicious  and 
'too  prevalent  error  that  labor  is  not  honorable,  and  that  the 
mechanical  occupations  of  life  are  unworthy  of  educated  young 
men.  We  have  known  many  instances  of  boys  who  manifested 
remarkable  mechajjical  genius,  and  who,  if  put  in  the  workshop, 
would  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  but  who,  under  the  fatal 
influence  of  this  delusion,  have  been  made  cyphers  and  nonentities 
for  life  in  consequence  of  the  attempt,  against  their  natural  bent, 
to  make  lawyers  or  doctors  of  them.  Every  parent  should  give  his 
children  as  thorough  an  education  as  he  can  afford. .  The  more 
thoroughly  they  are  educated  the  better  they  are  fitted  for  the 
pursuits  and  business  of  life,  no  matter  what  those  pursuits  or  that 
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business  may  be.  The  educated  mechanic  or  artisan  dignifies  labor 
and  removes  the  reproach  of  ignorance  which,  so  long  existed. 
Education  should  embrace  the  whole  range  of  physical  science,  for 
in  the  new  era  that  will  ere  long  dawn  upon  Virginia  (we  speak  for 
her  especially),  the  hitherto  undeveloped  resources  of  the  State  in 
mines,  minerals  and  water-power  will  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Our  young  men  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great 
work  and  profit  by  its  rewards.  Time  is  not  distant  when  Virginia 
will  be  filled  with  workshops  and  manufactories  of  every  kind,  and 
if  our  own  people  are  not  qualified  to  take  charge  of  them,  strangers 
will  come  in  and  reap  the  harvest  of  fame  and  profit  they  will 
surely  yield. — Richmond  Whig. 


The  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Very  few  men  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think,  understand- 
ingly,  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  our  State.  At  least  ten 
thousand  men  could  be  profitably  employed  within  her  borders, 
delving  for  the  rich  treasures  which  underlie  her  surface,  if  the 
attention  of  capitalists  could  only  be  turned  in  this  direction.  We 
are  credibly  informed  that  at  the  copper  mines  of  Jackson  and  ad- 
joining counties  alone,  it  requires  from  forty  to  fifty  wagons  and 
teams  daily  to  haul  the  rich  Qre  to  the  railroads  for  shipment,  when 
the  mines  are  properly  worked ;  and  the  mines  already  discovered 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  equally  rich.  They 
cannot  be  worked,  however,  because  there  is  no  coal  in  their  vicinity 
for  smelting  purposes,  and  to  haul  the  ore  to  a  railroad  would  ruin 
the  profits.  Once  the  road  is  completed  through  the  mountains, 
these  rich  ores,  as  well  as  thousands  of  others,  which  the  keen  eye 
of  the  mineralogist  would  soon  discover,  will  be  shipped  down  to 
to  the  coalfields  in  Chatham  county,  probably  to  Greensboro',  to 
be  smelted  and  prepared  for  market.  In  addition  to  copper  and 
other  finer  metals,  the  mountains  of  this  State  abound  in  mines  of 
iron  ore,  than  which  perhaps  none  is  richer  on  the  continent. 
These  massive  beds  of  mineral  wealth  are  so  far  removed  from  wa- 
ter or  railroad  transportation  that  the  working  of  them  cannot  pay 
until  transportation  is  supplied.  When  that  is  done  they  will  at 
once  become  great  sources  of  wealth  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  those 
who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  own  and  work  them.  Even  the  im- 
mense quarries  of  marble,  than  which  none  on  the  continent  is  finer, 
which  this  mountain  road  will  penetrate,  would,  in  the  course  of 
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time,  almost  pay  for  building  the  road.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
portions  of  our  mountain  country,  equally  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
and  surrounded  by  civilization  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  have 
been  less  explored  and  are  less  known  to  mineralogists  and  miners 
generally,  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  far  ofi"  West,  where 
the  buffalo,  bear,  panther  and  Indian  still  roam  together  in  their 
native  wildness  and  ferocity.  Why  is  this  ?  We  know  no  reason 
but  the  tardiness  of  our  people  in  penetrating  those  mountain  regions 
with  the  fiery  steed,  and  thus  opening  up  the  way  for  enterprise  and 
commerce. 

North  Carolina,  it  seems,' has  been  particularly  unfortunate.  She 
has  been,  ever  since  our  earliest  recollection  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  trying  to  get  communication  from  the  coalfields  to  the  outer 
world,  and  yet,  she  has  never  succeeded.  She  has  spent  money 
enough,  first  and  last,  on  the  Deep  river  navigation,  to  build  a  rail- 
road half  way  round  the  State,  all  to  no  purpose,  and  now,  for  the 
last,  we  do  not  know  how  many  years,  our  people  have  been  peck- 
ing away  at  a  railroad  from  Raleigh  to  the  coalfields,  and  it  has  not 
been  completed  yet. 

Well  do  we  deserve  the  appellation  of  "  Old  Rip  Van  Winkle." 
It  is  high  time  that  we  should  wake  up  from  our  lethargy,  invite 
labor  and  capital  into  our  midst,  and  make  us  a  State  of  which  we 
shall  be  truly  proud. — Newhern  Daily  Times. 


Theory  of  Land  Drainage. 

A  plant,  though  spreading  its  roots  to  a  certain  distance  .all 
around  it  in  the  soil,  is  stationary,  and  must  have  its  food  brought 
to  it.  That  is  the  first  main  fact  on  which  the  need  depends  for  a 
current  of  water  through  the  land.  Water,  a  powerful  solvent, 
brings  substances  out  of  the  air  which  the  plant  requires  as  food, 
and  these  substances  increase  its  powers  as  a  solvent  of  other  mat- 
ters in  the  soil  which  the  plant  also  needs  as  food.  Moreover,  wa- 
ter brings  from  the  air  materials  of  use  in  the  soil- in  manufacturing 
food  for  the  use  of  plants.  On  these  grounds,  then,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  water  should  go  through  the  soil  after  going  through  the 
air.  It  becomes  laden  with  vegetable  food  by  passing  through  the 
air,  and  it  becomes  still  more  laden  with  vegetable  food  by  passing 
through  the  soil,  till,  when  traversing  the  soil,  it  passes  stationary 
roots,  and  enters  them,  and  feeds  the  plants  to  which  they  belong. 
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And  there  are  special  reasons  why  rain  water  should  be  induced  to 
pass  through  the  soil  rather  than  lie  stagnant  on  it. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  only  useless  to  the  plant,  but  it  is  di- 
rectly mischievous.  By  evaporation  it  cools  the  surface,  whereas, 
by  percolation  through  the  land  it  carries  the  warmer  temperature 
of  the  surface  into  the  subsoil ;  and  of  what  value  this  is  to  the 
growth  of  crops  may  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
autumn,  which  has  been  so  productive  of  'growth  in  our  pastures  to 
so  unusually  late  a  season — not  so  much  from  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  air  during  November  and  December,  which  has  been 
only  about  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  from-  the  increased  temperature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  at 
one  and  two  feet  deep,  which  has  been  five  and  six  degrees  above 
the  average  of  the  past  thirteen  years,  during  which  observations 
have  been  made  near  London. 

And  not  only  is  it  of  importance  that  the  rain,  by  passing  through 
the  land,  should  carry  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  warmed  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  downwards,  rather  than  by  evaporating 
from  the  surface,  it  should  carry  the  heat  away  and  cool  the  soil ; 
but  the  percolation  rather  than  the  stagnation  of  the  water  is  desi- 
rable, because,  in  the  one  case  air  is  made  to  permeate  the  land,  in 
the  other  it  is  excluded.  The  chemical  changes  which  air  produces 
on  and  in  the  soil  are  desirable,  and  result  in  the  preparation  of 
useful  food  for  plants ;  while  by  its  exclusion,  substances  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature,  especially  where  iron  and  vegetable  matter  exist  to- 
gether in  the  soil,  are  formed. — Morton  s  {Eng.)  Farmer  s  Calendar. 


Barley. 

Mr.  Editor — Barley  has  hitherto  been  rarely  cultivated  in  Vir- 
ginia. Recently,  however,  a  great  many  breweries,  some  on  a  very 
large  scale,  have  been  erected  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  State,  and 
hereafter  inducements  are  offered  for  its  cultivation  which  hereto- 
fore did  not  exist.  I  have,  therefore,  thought  that  you  would  not 
object  to  the  publication  of  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  article  Barley, 
in  Johnson's  Farmers  and  Planters  Encyclopedia. 

Barley  is  a  species  of  corn,*  and  in  Europe  ranks  next  to  wheat 
in  importance.  There  are  several  species,  of  which,  however,  "the 
two  rowed"  and  "the  six  rowed"  are  the  two  leading  varieties. 
It  is  an  annual  plant ;  but  like  wheat  it  may  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  then  it  acquires  the  habit  of  late  ripening  and  is  termed 


*  All  grain  is  called  corn  in  Europe. 
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winter  Barley.  It  is  frequently  sown  in  the  fall  for  spring  grazing, 
and  as  a  food  for  sheep  it  is  more  productive  than  rye,  as  it  admits 
of  being  fed  down  every  two  or  three  days  during  summer.  If  in- 
•  tended  for  seed,  it  may  be  previously  fed  off  by  sheep  early  in  the 
season  without  injury  to  the  grain. 

On  the  authority  of  Warren  Hastings,  it  is  said  to  be  next  in 
rank  to  rice  :  gives  the  greatest  weight  of  flour  per  acre,  and  may 
be  eaten  with  no  other  preparation  than  boiling.  It  requires  but 
little  dressing  at  the  mill,  having  no  husk  and  consequently  produc- 
inc'  no  bran.  It  is  orathered  into  the  barn  and  may  be  consumed, 
when  the  seasons  are  favorable,  in  about  eighty  or  ninety  days  after 
being  sown. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops,  Barley  may  succeed  to  summer  fallow, 
to  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any  other  green  fallow.  In  England  it  gen- 
erally follows  turnips,  and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the  rotation 
best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  usual  crop  is  from  28  to  36  bush- 
els, weighing  from  50  to  o-t  lbs.  Its  produce  in  flour  is  about  12 
lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  grain. 

Barley  contains  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ;  wheat  78  per 
cent.  A  bushel  of  Barley  weighing  50  lbs.  will  therefore  contain 
about  32  lbs.  nutriment ;  while  a  bushel  of  wheat  weicrhing  60  lbs. 
contains  47  lbs.  Good  oats  weighing  40  lbs.  contain  about  24  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter ;  so  that  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  may  be  represented  by  47,  32  and  24,  the 
measure  being  the  same. 

Barley  is  a  tender  plant — more  hazardous  than  wheat,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  cultivated  at  a  heavier  expense.  Its  cultivation 
should  not  be  attempted  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  favorable 
to  its  growth. 

Barley  is  evidently  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  Great 
Britain.  It  was  cultivated  in  Syria  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  Romans  obtained  it  from  Africa  and  Spain.  The 
land  that  produces  the  best  Barley  is  generally  of  a  silicious,  light, 
dry  nature ;  for  a  good,  mellow  preparation  and  free  soil  are  essen- 
tial to  its  productiveness  and  quality  for  malting  purposes.  It  is 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  quantity  varying  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  cultivation  and  time  of  sowing ;  less  be- 
ing required  on  rich,  mellow  lands  than  on  poor  soils  ;  early  sowing 
with  good  tillage  requiring  less  seed  than  late  sowing  and  indif- 
ferent tillage.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  2i  to  4  bushels 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast ;  if  drilled,  it  need  not  exceed  2  bushels. 
Barley  ripens  early.     It  may  be  sown  at  a  late  period,  but  the 
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sooner  the  better.  In  the  choice  of  seed,  avoid  that  of  a  reddish 
hue ; — good  seed  will  be  of  a  pale,  lively  color,  and  uniform. 

More  care  i^  required  in  the  harvesting  of  barley  than  of  any 
other  white  crop  in  the  best  of  seasons.  It  must  be  sufficiently  but 
not  dead  ripe  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  straw 
and  the  tendency  of  the  ear  to  vegitate,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured 
and  even  destroyed  than  any  other  of  the  cereal  grasses.  It  should 
never  be  stacked  or  housed  until  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  will  be 
in  danger  of  heating  which  would  destroy  the  spear  or  germination 
of  the  grain. 

The  grain  should  never  be  threshed  with  a  machine  which  would 
be  as  injurious  to  the  spear  as  heating,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  lie  in  too  large  heaps — and  it  must  be  moved  daily  until 
all  danger  of  heating  has  passed. 

The  principle  demand  in  Great  Britain  (and  here  in  Virginia, 
now)  for  Barley,  is  for  malting  purposes,  but  it  is  not  only  the  most 
useful  for  this  purpose  but  is  the  best  food  for  fattening  hogs.  It 
is  excellent  for  poultry,  and  is  used  in  some  parts  for  bread,  which 
though  nutritious  is  dark  and  strong  tasted.  In  its  green  state  it 
makes  excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows ;  it  comes  in  early  and 
greatly  increases  the  milk.  "When  fed  off  close  in  April,  it  will 
spring  up  again  and  produce  a  fair  crop  in  August.  When  mixed  in  the 
ground  state  with  oats  it  makes  a  good  food  for  horses  and  fattening 
cattle.  Two  parts  Barley  are  fully  equal  to  three  parts  oats  for 
these  purposes.  The  straw  is  lighter  than  the'  straws  of  wheat, 
or  oats,  and  is  less  esteemed  than  either — it  is  mainly  used  for 
litter. 

Malt  is  the  great  purpose,  however,  to  which  Barley  is  applied, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  malt  requires  the  best  and 
heaviest  Barley,  with  the  germinating  powers  entire. 

Barley  is  used  also  for  medicinal  purposes.  Barley  water  is  a 
decoction  of  Barley — is  soft  and  lubricating — a  very  useful  cooling 
drink  in  many  disorders  and  is  recommended  to  be  taken  with 
nitre  in  fevers.  The  French  and  Scotch  Barley  is  principally  used 
to  thicken  soups. 

The  price  of  Barley  I  am  unable  to  give.  F. 


Manure. — The  hog  pens  and  compost  heaps  should  receive  eve- 
rything that  will  decay.  The  fermentation  in  compost  heaps  may 
need  quickening  by  a  few  pailfuls  of  manure  liquor.  Use  plaster 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia,  sprinkling  it  over  the  manure  while 
it  is  in  active  fermentation,  and  upon  stable  doors,  &c. 
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Report  to  the  Farmers'  Assembly  on  the  Law  of  Enclosures. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Farmers'  Assembly,  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  the  law 
of  enclosures,  its  bearings  on  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the 
Eastern  and  other  sections  of  Yirginia,  and  to  suggest  such  modifi- 
cations of  said  law  as  they  might  deem  proper  and  expedient.  In 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  the   Committee  would  respectfully  report : 

That  they  find  the  following  to  he  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
present  General  Law  of  enclosures  : 

1.  Every  fence  five  feet  high,  which  if  the  fence  be  on  a  mound,  ' 
shall  include  the  mound  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  shall  be  deemed 
a  lawful  enclosure  as  to  any  stock  which  cannot  creep  through  the 
same. 

2.  If  any  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  goats,  shall  enter  into 
any  grounds,  enclosed  by  a  lawful  fence,  the  owner  of  any  such 
animal  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  any  such  grounds  for  any 
injury  thereby  produced ;  and  for  every  succeeding  trespass  by 
such  animal,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  liable  for  double  damages. 
And  after  having  given  at  least  five  days'  previous  notice  to  the 
owner  of  said  animal,  of  the  fact  of  two  previous  trespasses,  the 
owner  of  such  grounds  shall  be  entitled  to  such  animal,  if  it  be 
found  again  trespassing  on  said  grounds. 

I.  The  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  princi- 
ple, this  law  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  enacted  shortly  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  under  circumstances  the  very  oppo- 
site to  those  which  now  for  the  most  part  exist.  Then  the  lands  to 
be  enclosed  and  cultivated  were  mere  patches,  now  they  constitute 
large  fields  and  farms — then  the  ranges  for  stock  were  extensive 
and  valuable,  now  they  are  contracted  and  generally  worthless, — 
then  fencing  material  was  abundant,  and  the  best  kind,  how  it  is 
scarce  and  perishable.  If  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  then,  it  cannot  be  so 
now  under  such  a  total  change  or  circumstances  as  exists  in  all  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  State. 

Again,  with  regard  to  different  sections  of  Virginia,  the  same  law 
is  made  to  apply  to  the  East  as  in  the  "West ;  where  there  is  little 
or  no  fencing  timber,  as  where  there  is  an  abundance, — as  well 
where  farming  or  planting,  as  where  grazing  is  the  object  and  pur- 
suit of  our  people.  If  the  law  is  beneficial  under  the  one  set  of 
circumstances,  it  must  be  the  reverse  under  the  other,  and  ought  to 
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be  modified  to  suit  the  diflferent  pursuits  of  the  people  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State. 

II.  The  hiw  will  be  found  to  be  unjust  in  operation  as  well  as 
wrong  in  principle. 

In  the  case  of  trespass  it  throws  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  on 
the  land-holder.  He  has  to  prove,  before  he  is  entitled  to  damages, 
that  his  fence  was  a  lawful  enclosure,  and  before  he  is  entitled  to 
the  maximum  of  damages,  he  has  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  tres- 
passing animal,  after*  a  third  trespass,  and  after  five  days'  previous 
notice  has  been  given  to  its  owner,  during  which  time,  and  in  the 
previous  trespasses,  the  damage  done  may  amount  to  a  hundred 
fold  the  value  of  said  animal.  For  it  is  well  known  that  trespasses 
are  generally  committed  by  the  most  worthless  of  animals,  the  valua- 
ble being  restrained  and  cared  for  at  home.  Now  such  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  proof,  and  so  slight  is  the  prospect  of  being  indemnified 
by  an  appeal  to  the  law,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
though  cases  of  trespass  by  vicious  animals,  involving  great  loss  to 
the  farmer,  are  innumerable,  yet  such  a  thing  as  recourse  to  law 
to  recover  damages  is  scarcely  known. 

.  It  virtually  puts  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  who,  as  such,  is  incapable  of 
doing  wrong  to  any,  at  the  mercy  of  the  stock  raiser,  whose  pro- 
perty is  capable,  when  not  restrained,  of  immense  injury  to  his 
neighbor.  It  virtually  tells  the  owner  of  stock,  if  your  neighbor 
does  not  enclose  his  land  with  a  lawful  fence,  or  if  a  sudden  hurri- 
cane prostrates  his  fence,  which  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
lawful,  or  if  an  unexpected  •  freshet  sweeps  it  away,  then  you  may 
enter  upon  it  with  your  hogs  and  your  cattle,  and  appropriate  his  sub- 
stance to  your  use.  You  are  fully  erl titled  to  as  much  of  his  grass 
and  his  crops,  as  you  can  carry  off  in  the  bellies  of  your  animals. 
Where  is  the  justice  of  such  license?  Why  not  as  well  say,  if  a 
man  does  not  secure  his  barn,  or  corn-crib,  by  a  good  substantial 
lock  or  bolt,  or  if  in  the  night  time,  a  gust  of  wind  wrenches  off 
the  door  or  a  shutter,  then  his  neighbor  is  fully  entitled  to  help 
himself  to  its  contents  ? 

3.  It  has  failed  to  secure  the  ends  which  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose its  framers  designed.  We  may  presume  the  object  of  the  law 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encourage  stock  raising,  and  on  the  other, 
to  protect  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Has  the  effect  of  the  law,  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  two  hundred  years,  been  to  increase  the 
profits  of  stock  raising  in  Eastern  Virginia  ?  Let  the  droves  of 
horses,  mules,  of  fatted  cattle  and  hogs  which  come  annually,  to  us 
from  the  West  answer.  Let  the  salted  pork,  the  salted  beef,  the 
VOL.   I. —  7 
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candles,  the  soap,  the  butter,  the  cheese,  the  leather,  all  products 
of-  pasturage,  which  the  Northern  steamers  land  almost  daily  at  our 
wharves,  answer.  Or  has  the  effect  been  to  improve  the  breed  of 
our  domestic  animals  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that 
under  this  law,  with  all  unenclosed  lands  used  as  a  common,  and 
appropriated  as  a  range  of  worthless,  ill-bred  bulls  and  boars,  that 
strenuous  efforts  at  the  improvement  of  our  stock  by  enterprising 
individuals,  have  over  and  over  again  been  defeated  ? 

Attain,  has  it  succeeded  any  better  in  giving  protection  to  the 
tiller  t)f  the  soil  ?  With  patient  submission  to  the  burthen  imposed 
by  the  law,  and  at  great  expense,  the  farmer  may  have  complied 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  statute,  he  may  have  defended  his  crops 
by  the  erection  of  a  lawful  fence,  and  yet,  if  his  lanes  are  filled 
with  lean  and  hungry  cattle,  led  on  by  some  mischievous  bull,  expe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  opening  a  way  to  inviting  corn-fields,  or 
with  herds  of  rooting  and  climbing  hogs,  trespasses  must  and  will 
occur.  In  a  jiight  the  fruit  of  his  labors  may  be  swept  away,  and 
he  is  left  poorer  in  purse,  more  embittered  in  his  feelings  towards 
his  neighbor — and  le^  bound  to  that  country  which  has  failed  to 
secure  to  him  that  protection  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim  at  its 
hands. 

4.  In  its  operation  it  is  injurious  to  the  intei-ests  of  agriculture, 
because  both  onerous  to  individuals,  and  oppressive  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Suppose  a  man  has  bought  100  acres  of  land,  what  tax  has  he  to 
pay  before  he  can  appropriate  its  use  tb  himself?  To  enclose  100 
acres  in  the  ordinary  way,  supposing  the  land  to  lie  in  the  best 
possible  shape,  that  of  a  square,  will  require  1120  panels  of  fence, 
or  14,560  rails,  allowing  13  rails  to  the  panel.  To  maul  this  num- 
ber of  rails  out  of  such  material  as  is  now  left  generally  in  Eastern 
Vii'ginia,  will  require  the  work  of  one  man  145  days.  A  negro 
man  hires  at  present  for  about  $140  per  annum,  provisions  and 
clothes.  So  that,  omitting  holidays,  Sundays,  rainy  days,  and  days 
of  sickness,  his  labor  pjer  day  is  worth  60  cents.  To  maul  the 
requisite  rails  then  for  the  outside  fence,  will  cost  §S7 — and  we 
may  safely  put  the  hauling  and  building  at  the  same,  making  the 
first  cost  of  enclosing  $174.  But  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
this  fence  has  to  be  replaced  within  ten  years,  at  the  farthest.  Hence 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs  will  be  $17  40,  to  pay  which  requires  a 
capital  of  $290.  To  these  amounts  we  must  add  the  value  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  fence  and  the  value  of  the  fence  timber.  It 
is  a  small  estimate  to  say  that  a  width  of  Ip  feet  or  5  yards  all 
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around  the  hundred  acres  will  be  taken  away  from  cultivation  by 
the  fence,  making  3  acres  out  of  the  100.  The  timber  in  most  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  is  worth  26  cents  per  cord  standing,  and  14,560 
rails  will  make  116  cords.  Hence  the  first  cost  of  material  is  $36 
50,  one-tenth  of  which  has  to  be  replaced  annually.  The  average 
price  of  land  in  Vircrinia,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  $8 
per  acre,  and  allowing  for  subsequent  enhancement,  we  put  its 
present  value  at  $10.  The  cost  of  100  acres  at  §10  will  be  ^1,000. 
Bringing  together  the  general  items  of  cost  of  enclosing,  we  shall 
have — 

For  first  cost  of  labor  for  enclosing     ....      $174  00 

Fund  for  annual  repairs 290  00 

Three  acres  of  land  occupied  by  fence       .       .       .       .  30  00 
Value  of    fence  material 36  50 


Total  cost  of  fencing  and  keeping  enclosed  100  acres,  §530  50 
an  amount  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  fee  simple 
right  to  the  land.  So  that' for  every  dollar  the  buyer  pays  for  the 
land,  he  pays  half  as  much  more  to  secure  it  to  his  own  use.  As 
under  all  such  circumstances,  the  price  comes  out  of  the  article  sold, 
the  buyer  pays  as  much  less  for  the  land  than  its  real  value  as 
it  would  cost  to  enclose  it.  Thus  the  price  of  land  is  depreci- 
ated, and  the  public  treasury  as  well  as  the  landholder  feels  the 
efi'ect. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  aggregate  tax  paid  by  the  whole  State 
in  fence  building.  By  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  26,152,311 
acres  of  land,  improved  and  unimproved,  in  the  farms  of  the  State, 
and  170,181  farmers  and  planters,  making  the  average  size  of  farms 
about  154  acres,  of  which  61  acres  are  improved.  If  we  consider 
that  the  farm  never  lies  in  the  best  shape  to  be  enclosed  with  the 
least  fencing,  that  it  is  often  cheaper  to  take  in  than  to  leave  out  a 
portion  of  the  woodland,  that  frequently  public  roads  and  water 
streams  penetrating  the  farm  cause  much  additional  fencing,  and 
that  every  farmer  requires  some  interior  fencing  to  restrain  his  own  ' 
stock,  we  may  assume  that  the  fencing  required  in  the  State  is  not 
short  of  what,  would  be  required  to  enclose  at  least  100  acres  for 
each  proprietor,  if  in  the  best  shape.  If  so,  taking  into  calculation 
only  the  cost  of  construction,  and  leaving  out  of  view,  at  present, 
the  value  of  the  material  and  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  fences, 
there  is  now  invested  in  perishable  fences  in  the  State  the  enormous 
sum  of  $29,611,494.  All  of  which  will  be  lost  or  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  time  in  the  space  of  ten  years.     To  keep  up  this  amount 
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of  fencing,  requires  an  annual  outlay  of  §3,000,000 — a  sum  double 
the  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  year  1856  arising  from  ordinary 
sources  of  taxation,  and  three  or  four  times  greater  than  such  rev- 
enue a  few  years  ago. 

If  to  this  amount,  we  add  the  cost  of  material,  36,211,600,  and 
the  value  of  land  occupied,  $5,105,-430,  both  of  which  are  legiti- 
mate items  in  the  cost  of  fencing,  we  shall  find  the  whole  outlay  for 
enclosures  in  the  State  rather  over  §40,000,000. 

The  capital  thus  invested,  and  the  necessary  expenditure  annually 
for  repairs  would  cover  our  State  with  a  network  of  railroads,  would 
educate   all  our  people,  and  in  a  few  years  liquidate  the  State  debt. 

But  the  community  and  individuals  suffer  in  other  respects.  It 
is  susceptible  of  mathematical  proof  that  the  smaller  the  farm,  the 
greater  in  proportion  is  the  cost  of  enclosing  it — and  when  trespass 
is  committed,  the  greater  proportion  is  the  damage  sustained. 
Hence,  the  farming  profits  of  the  smaller  proprietor  are  necessarily 
less  than  those  of  his  more  wealthy  neighbor.  His  products  can- 
no^,  long  continue  to  sustain  the  unequal  competition,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  is  not  unfrequeotly  com- 
pelled to  sell  out  and  seek  his  fortune  in  a  more  favored  locality. 
Thus  there  is  from  the  action  of  this  law  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  large  farms  to  absorb  the  small  ones,  and  our  population, 
already  too  thin,  is  made  thinner  by  the  expulsion  of  a  class  of 
farmers  who,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  generous  legislation, 
from  the  very  concentration  of  their  efforts,  tend  to  carry  the  agri- 
culture of  a  country  to  the  highest  state  of  improvement,  to 
enhance  the  per  acre  value  of  the  land,  and  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  State. 

Other  grevious  losses  occur  to  individuals  from  the  operation  of 
this  law.  It  often  happens  that  small  landed  estates,  the  property 
of  widows  and  orphans,  whom  the  law  professes  to  take  under  its 
especial  care,  cannot  be  sold.  At  first,  when  surrounded  with  a 
good  fence,  they  are  rented  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners. 
But  as  the  fences  rot  down,  and  each  year  the  cost  of  repairs  her 
comes  greater,  the  amount  of  rent  becomes  smaller,  till  finally  the 
lands  cannot  be  rented  out  at  all,  for  they  will  not  justify  both  the 
paying  of  rent  and  the  cost  of  enclosing.  Thus  the  owners  lose 
not  only  the  small  revenue  formerly  derived  from  the  rent,  but  the 
land  is  given  up  by  the  law  as  a  common  to  the  public,  and  soon  its 
farming  value  as  capital  is  greatly  lessened.  Such  cases  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  lower  Virginia. 

Again,  from  peculiarity  of   situation  or  some  other  cause,  the 
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burthen  on  individuals  is  particularly  grievous.  A  stream  may  run 
through  a  farm,  requiring  a  fence  on  either  side,  or  a  water  fence,  all 
of  which  maybe  suddenly  swept  away  by  a  fresh,  perhaps  in  mid-sum- 
mer, in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  proprietor  to 
renew  the  enclosure  or  to  protect  his  crops  against  the  depredations 
of  the  stock  of  the  whole  neighborhood — or  a  violent  hurricane  may 
prostrate  his  fences  and  in  a  single  night  give  entrance  to  enough  lean 
cattle  and  famished  hogs  to  ruin  his  prospects  of  a  crop  for  that  year — 
or  some  windy  day  in  March,  a  fire  in  a  few  hours  may  destroy  all  the 
fencing  that  the  labor  of  the  last  three  months  has  been  able  to 
accomplish— ,or  a  public  road,  or  worse  still,  a  cross  road  may 
double  or  quadruple  the  cost  of  fencing  and  increase  in  the  same  or 
even  a  greater  ratio  the  danger  of  and  liability  to  trespass.  Such 
cases  are  not  uncommon  and  no  dcaibt  have  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  every  reader  of  this  report. 

Again,  if  the  law  would  permit  it,  the  same  time  and  labor  which 
mauls  and  puts  up  100  rails  to  rot  and  be  lost  in  a  few  years,  would 
convert  the  same  material  into  a  cord  of  wood  worth,  with  the  same 
hauling,  $2.  And  the  buyer  of  100  acres  of  land,  instead  of  pay'- 
ing  50  per  cent,  of  its  value  to  enclose  it  and  keep  it  enclosed, 
might  with  the  same  labor  the  first  year  cut  and  deliver  146  cords 
of  wood  at  ^2  per  cord,  deriving  therefrom  §292.  Or  if,  instead, 
the  same  time  and  labor  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil ;  to  draining,  liming,  manuring,  or  more  thorough  tillage,  as  a 
certain  consequence,  the  whole  country  in  a  few  years  would  assume 
a  different  and  more  improved  aspect ;  the  land  would  increase  in 
product  and  value ;  the  owner  would  grow  in  wealth,  and  the  pub- 
lic treasury  would  feel  the  benefit. 

5.  Of  all  the  causes  of  neighborhood  bickerino;s  and  misunder- 
standings,  this  law  may  confidently  be  asserted  to  be  the  most 
prolific.  A  man  may  have  done  all  that  he  can  do  to  come  up  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  law ;  the  time  and  labor  which  he  ought  to 
have  devoted  to  improving  his  land  and  increasing  his  crops,  at 
great  sacrifice,  he  has  devoted  to  mauling  rails  and  building  fences. 
He  may  have  put  up  his  ten  rails  and  capped,  them  with  top  log, 
staked  the  corners,  and  on  inspection  pronounced  all  good.  Trust- 
ing to  his  fence  for  protection  he  ploughs  and  plants.  His  crops 
may  be  almost  ready  for  the  sickle.  He  is  just  ready  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  when  some  unfortunate  night^a  herd  of  cattle  or 
swine  find  their  way  within  his  enclosure,  and  he  arises  in  the  morn- 
ing to  look  on  his  loss  in  dismay.  "Wherever  a  night-travelling 
negro  is  in  the  habit  of  crossing  a  fence,  it  is  soon  to   some  extent 
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thrown  down,  inviting  the  ingress  of  jumping  cattle.  Some  thin, 
half-starved  hogs  cannot  be  kept  out,  (such  have  ever  been  known  to 
gnaw  rails  in  two  :)  and  once  in  they  lead  on  the  whole  herd  that' 
are  apt  to  accumulate  in  lanes.  Or  worse  still,  some  unprincipled 
man,  either  himself  or  by  a  small  bribe  to  a  negro,  not  hesitating 
to  help  himself  to  all  that  the  law  permits,  aids  his  famishing  stock 
to  find  their  way  in.  But  it  matters  little  by  what  agency  the  thing 
has  been  brought  about.  He  sees  and  feels  his  loss,  and  that 
despite  every  effort  on  his  part  to  prevent  it.  It  is  more  than  hu- 
man nature  can  stand.  Were  they  his  own  hogs,  could  they  be 
got  out  in  no  other  way,  he  would  destroy  them.  Eveo  if  he  could 
furnish  the  requisite  proof,  the  redress  held  up  to  his  view  by  the 
law  is  too  remote,  too  uncertain,  too  inadequate,  and  altogether  too 
slow  for  the  present  pressing  £vil.  He  takes  the  matter  in  his  own 
hands,  and  forthwith  a  feud  arises  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
children  of  the  parties  concerned.  Some  may  say  the  above  is  an 
extreme  case ;  it  may  be  so,  but  who  will  deny  that  the  like  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  ? 

•  In  making  all  unenclosed  lands  a  common,  this  law  serves  to 
render  indistinct  the  line  which  separates  the  rights  of  different  in- 
viduals, — a  line  which  ought  always  to  stand  forth  distinctly  and 
boldly.  It  thus  has  a  demoralizing  tendency.  It  furnishes  a  plea 
to  one  man  to  make  use  of  that  which  belongs  to  another,  and  it 
tempts  the  man,  not  fortified  by  principle,  to  bring  about  that 
state  of  things  under  which  he  can  enjoy  the  property  of  another, 
without  liability  for  damages  for  trespass.       *       *       *       * 

Edmund  Ruffix,  Jr.  ^ 
William  M.  Tate      \ Suh- Committee. 
Richard  Irby,  j 

[Note. — We  reproduce  the  above  report  on  account  of  the  signal  abiJity 
with  which  the  argument  against  "  the  law  of  enclosures  "  is  sustained.  The 
remedial  suggestions  are  omitted,  because  less  applicable  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, than  to  the  condition  of  the  country  when  first  reported.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  superseded  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  has  for  its  object 
"the  protection  of  crops"  and  for  its  local  application,  the  consent  of  a  full 
bench  of  magistrates  summoned  for  the  purpose  wherever  the  people  of  any 
country  desire  its  enforcement. — Ed.  So.  Planter.] 
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Black  Hawk 

Was  sired  bv  Hill's  famous  Black  Hawk,  of  Vermont,  in  1850  ;  lie  was  sired  by 
Sherman  in  1833,  and  Sherman  by  Justin  Morgan  in  1808,  and  he  foaled  in  1793. 
Sherman  was  the  most  noted  of  the  four  best  stallions  left  by  Morgan,  whilst  Hill's 
Black  Hawk  was  more  noted  than  all  before-  him,  leaving  a  long  list  of  the  best 
trotters  of  their  day.  Black  Hawk  is  the  property  of  S.  W.  Ficklin,  of  Belmont, 
near  Charlottesville,  Ya.  He  is  of  fine  size,  weighing  1085  lbs.,  color  black,  with 
agloosycoat:  bis  coUs  are  chiefly  bays,  (Morgon's  color.)  some  of  them  brown, 
and  a  few  black,  usually  with  the  white  marks  of  their  sire.  His  oldest  colts  in 
Virginia  are  six  years  old,  with  fine  action,  ^od  riding  qualities,  and  give  promise 
of  trottina;  speed.  When  six  years  old,  witn  a  few  weeks  training,  he  trotted  six 
mile-heats  with  Sherman  Morgan,  (his  half  brother,)  in  2.44,  and  has  been  kept 
since  as  a  stock  horse.  . 

He  was  brought  from  Vermont  in  1859,  and  exhibited  at  the  Central  and  United 
States  Society's  Fair  that  fall,  and  the  Union  Fair  of  the  Virginia  State  and  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Societies,  held  in  1860,  winniug  at  the  exhibitions  above  referred 
to  two  second  and  three  first  prizes,  one  awarded  by  a  committee  of  five  judges, 
giving  him  the  first  prize  of  $100  unanimously,  as  the  best  horse  for  all  work  on 
exhibition. 
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Peruvian  Guano. 

SOME    OF   ITS   DEFECTS    AXD    THEIR    CAUSES. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  popular  favor  in  which  Peruvian  Gu- 
ano is  held  and  hence  we  think  a  short  article  pointing  out  its  de- 
fects and  their  causes,  will  not  only  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
of  The  Planter,  but  profitable  also. 

Peruvian  Guano  is  a  compound  substance,  composed  (average 
analysis)  as  follows,  viz  : 

100  parts  by  weight  contain — 

55  to  60  parts  nitrogenous    animal   matter,    yielding  on 
decomposition  12  to  15  parts  ammonia. 
25  to  28  parts  bone  phosphate  of  lime. 
15  to  17  parts  incombustible  matter  and  moisture. 

A  part  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  put  down  as  phosphate  of  lime, 
exists  as  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  soluble,  but  the  quantity 
so  existing  is  small. 

Planters  who  have  used  it  on  tobacco  and  corn  have  noticed*  the 
following  results  as  facts :  First,  that  when  drought  overtakes  the 
crop,  growth  is  suspended,  however  well  it  may  have  started,  and  if 
the  drought  is  prolonged  the  crop  "  fires  "  and  proves,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  a  failure,  and  the  money  invested  and  the  labor 
expended,  a  loss.  This  is  the  result  of  two  causes:  First,  the 
excess  of  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  in  the  guano  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unnatural  quantity  of  sap  in  the  plant,  the  intervention 
of  drought  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  guano  because  of  the 
absence  of  sufficient  moisture,  which  suddenly  cuts  ofi"  the  supply 
of  sap,  and  the  plant  fails  rapidly  in  consequence,  a  result  analo- 
gous to  that  produced  in  the  human  system  by  the  sudden  suspension 
of  customary  stimulants.  The  second  cause  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  phosphate  found  in  Peruvian  Guano  exists  simply 
as  neutral  or  bone  phosphate,  which  is  not  immediately  soluble,  but 
is  converted  into  soluble  phosphate  during  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  guano ;  ample  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  process,  and  the  absence  of  this  necessary  moisture,  in  conse- 
quence of  drought,  suspends  decomposition,  and  as  the  plant 
cannot  take  up  the  undissolvecTphosphate,  it  fails. 

Secondly.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  planters  that  there  is 
a  greater  variation  in  the  quality  arid  market  value  of  tobacco  than 
of  any  other  product  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  fact  not  so  well  known, 
that  the  quality  and  value  of  tobacco  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  quantity  of  moisture  and  vegetable  albumen  increases.     These 
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two  are  nitrogenous  or  ammoniaeal  compounds  and  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  plant  by  the  application  of  Peruvian  Guano  owing  to 
its  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  (ammonia).  The  same  cause  also 
tends  to  retard  the  ripening  and  curing  of  the  crop  and  thus 
farther  impairs  its  quality  and  value.  Hence  it  is,  that  if  the 
season  is  favorable,  the.  crop  produced  by  the  use  of  this  guano  is 
usually  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  quality.  The  finer  qualities  of  to- 
bacco, so  highly  esteemed  in  our  markets,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
produced  with  Peruvian.  The  commercial  value  of  tobacco,  says 
Baron  Liebig,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  nicotijie  and 
albumen  it  contains ;  the  best  qualities,  and  those  which  command 
the  highest  price,  contain  the  least  of  these  compounds.  (See 
Baron  Liebig's  works). 

Thirdly.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded  by  those  who  have 
continued  its  use  on  the  same  land  for  a  number  of  years,  that  the 
effect  of  Peruvian  Guano  is  to  diminish  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil.  This  result  is  more  generally  noticed  by  wheat  growers.  It 
is  observed  that  while  the  growth  of  straw  is  maintained,  the  pro- 
duct of  grain  diminishes.  So  generally  has  this  result  been  realized 
in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  that  the  consumption  of  Peru- 
vian Guano  has  diminished  to  less  than  one-fifth  the  quantity 
formerly  used. 

The  cause  of  this  unfavorable  effect  of  Peruvian  is  manifest 
upon  the  least  reflection.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  substance 
•in  the  guano  which  can  permanently  improve  the  soil  is  phospliate 
of  lime  ;  and  that  the  quantity  it  contains,  (25  to  28  per  cent.)  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained  by  the  soil  in  the 
production  of  the  crop.  The  quantity  removed  by  the  crop  is 
greater  than  the  amount  supplied  by  the  guano,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  from  the  supply  in  the  land,  hence  depreciation  is  enevita- 
ble,  and  exhaustion  must  follow  sooner  or  later  if  the  drain  is 
continued.  Improvement  can  only  be  had  by  supplying  a  quantity 
greater  than  is  removed,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  use  of  Pe- 
ruvian Guano,  except  at  the  extravagant  andwse^ess  if  not  injurious 
application  of  ammonia. 

Fourthly.  It  is  a  fact  very  commonly  noticed,  especially  by 
wheat  growers,  that  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano  develops  acid  in 
the  soil — it  makes  the  land  "sour"  and  induces  the  growth  of 
sorrel.  This  arises  from  a  fact  which  is  not  generally  understood, 
viz :  that  the  animal  matter  which  it  contains,  yields,  on  decompo- 
sition in  the  soil,  in  addition  to  ammonia  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
oxalic  aczt^,- which  is  the  acid  existing  in  sorrel. 
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Since  these  defects  exist  in  Peruvian  Guano,  notwithstanding  its 
excellencies — and  that  they  do  exist  and  are  due  to  the  causes 
named  we  think  cannot  be  controverted — a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
best  substitute  for  it  will  not  be  amiss,  and  a  little  thought  directed 
to  its  component  parts  as  shovn  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  in  con- 
nection with  its  defects,  will  lead  very  naturally  to  the  composition 
of  the  guano  or  fertilizer  we  seek. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  defects  of  Peruvian  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  due  to  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  animal  matter  (am- 
monia) it  contains,  amounting  to  from  55  to  60  per  cent.,  yielding 
12  to  15  per  cent,  ammonia — this  is  an  excess — consequently  the 
substitute  we  seek  should  contain  much  less.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  animal  matter  capable  of  yielding  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  ammonia  is  sufficient,  provided  the  other  elements  are 
in  the  best  condition  to  nourish  the  growing  plant.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  ammonia  should  be  the  product  of  the  deccmpo- 
sition  of  nitrogenous  animal  matter — it  has  been  found  that  the 
commercial  salts  of  ammonia  do  not  have  the  same  effect. 

'Its  other  principal  defect  is  its  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  contains  only,  from  23  to  28  per  cent.  The  guano  which  is  to  be 
better  than  Peruvian  should  contain  as  much  as  is  practically  to  be 
obtained.  Theory  and  practice  have  shown  that  an  average  appli- 
cation of  a  fertilizer  containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime  restores  to  the  soil  more  phosphate  than  an  average  crop 
removes,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  benfit  of  the  next  crop,  or  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  Expei^iment  has  also  shown  that  this  is 
as  large  a  per  cent,  as  can  practically  be  obtained  for  a  commercial 
article.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ammonia  of  the  same  kind 
and  from  the  same  source  as  that  in  Peru^dan,  it  is  here  necessary 
that  the  jjhosphate  should  be  of  the  same  origin  and  character  as 
that  in  Peruvian,  viz :  it  must  be  an  earthy  or  hone  phosphate,  and 
not  a  petrified  or  mineral  phosphate. 

To  obviate  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the  damaging  effects 
of  drought,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  phosphate  should  be,  when 
applied,  immediately  soluble  in  water.  The  largest  amount  of 
soluble  phosphate  which  the  published  analysis  of  guano  shows,  is 
15  to  17  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount. 

A  guano  of  this  composition  and  with  its  elements  in  the  above 
condition,  would  not  only  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  Peruvian,  but 
in  many  respects  superior  to  it ;  free  from  its  defects  and  possess- 
ing all  of  its  excellencies.     The  effect  of    drought  would   be  less 
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damaging,  because,  a  large  part  of  the  phosphate  being  soluble  on 
application,  it  would  not  be  dependent  on  moisture  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  prepare  it  to  be  taken  up  bj  the  plants.  And  the  smaller 
quantity  of  ammonia  would  not  excite  that  rapid  and  coarse  growth 
of  leaf  and  stalk  and  the  elaboration  of  the  nicotine  and  vegetable 
albumen  in  tobacco,  thus  the  quantity  and  market  value  of  the  crop 
would  be  improved  and  increased,  the  larger  quantity  of  phosphate 
giving  it  body.  In  the  growth  of  wheat  the  growth  of  straw  would 
be  somewhat  lessened  because  of  the  lesser  amount  of  ammonia, 
while  the  increased  amount  of  phosphate  would  give  more,  plumper 
and  heavier  grain. 

A  knowledge  of  the  defects  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  desira- 
bleness of  such  a  substitute  for  it  as  is  here  indicated,  caused  competent 
persons  engaged  in  the  guano  trade  to  cast  about  for  such  an  article. 
Iso  such  guaoo  was  known  to  exist,  but  a  compound  was 
sought  to  be  made  by  the  mixture  of  different  guanos,  and  other 
articles  of  known  fertilizing  value,  and  hence  the  various  manipulated 
guanos  and  super-phosphates  of  lime  now  extant.  These  articles 
are  of  varied  composition.  Phosphatic  and  Peruvian  Guano  mixed 
in  fixed  quantities — about  1200  Rs.  of  the  Phosphatic  and  8j0  Ebs. 
Peruvian — is  an  example  of  one  class  of  manipulations.  The 
Phosphatic  guanos  generally  used,  although  showing  a  very  lai-ge 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  upon  analysis,  are  of  a  petrified,  or  mineral 
nature  and.  as  imported,  are  almost  as  hard  and  heavy  as  granite, 
and  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  ground  and  treated  with 
acid  so  as  to  render  them  partially  soluble  in  water  before  being 
incorporated  with  the  Peruvian. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  guano  has  been  introduced  into  the 
South  which  is  identical  in  character  and  composition  with  Peruvian 
and  of  the  same  ultimate  origin.  It  is  brought  from  Rowland's 
and  other  islands  containing  similar  deposits  of  bird  guano.  These 
islands,  unlike  those  from  which  Peruvian  cofties,  are  in  a  rainy 
latitude,  and  the  rains  of  ages  have  leached  out  the  ammonia  from  the 
guano,  leaving  deposits  tich  in  earthy^  or  lone  phosphate,  identical 
with  that  contained  in  Peruvian.  The  idea  which  originated 
the  method  adopted  to  restore  this  lost  ammonia  was  a  happy 
one,  and  arose  from  a  consideration  of  the  source  of  that  con- 
tained in  Peruvian,  viz :  the  excrement  of  birds  feeding  sole- 
ly on  fish.  The  nitrogenous  animal  matter  in  Peruvian  is 
fish  digested  by  the  sea  fowl.  Hence  digested  fish  was  looked  to 
for  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  animal  matter  necessary  to  produce 
the  ammonia  required  to  be  restored  to  this  guano ;  and  as  it  was 
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manifestly  impossible  to  have  it  digested  by  birds,  the  same  result 
"was  effected  -with  acid,  and  the  decomposed  mass  was  incorporated 
■with  the  guano  in  sufficient  quantities  to  yield  on  decomposition  the 
desired  quantity  of  ammonia,  thus  restoring  to  this  guano  the  loss 
sustained  by  ages  of  leaching  and  making  it,  what  it  originally  was, 
identical  in  composition  and  ultimate  origin  with  Peruvian,  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its  elements ;  the  use  of 
the  acid  making  it  superior  to  Peruvian  in  that  being  incorporated 
with  the  guano  it  renders  a  large  portion  (one-third)  of  its  phos- 
phate immediately  soluble  in  water. 

The  action  of  any  fertilizer  exhibiting  upon  analysis  the  compo- 
sition and  character  previously  indicated  as  desirable  in  a  substitute  , 
for  Peruvian  will  be  superior  to  Peruvian  just  in  proportion  as  the 
character,  condition  and  proportion  of  its  elements  remedy  the  de- 
fects pointed  out  as  existing  in  the  latter ;  and  to  enable  consumers 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  guano  or  other  commercial 
fertilizers,  dealers  ought  to  be  required  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  the 
article  offered  for  sale,  made  by  some  competent  and  reliable 
chemist  from  samples  taken  from  actual  commercial  packages. 
When  this  is  done  purchasers  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  article  they  purchase,  and  are  protected  against  the  frauds  of 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  have  already  fleeced  the  unsuspecting  to 
such  a  great  extent.  It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  Peruvian 
Guano  is  fraudulently  adulterated,  and  the  bags  when  emptied, 
readily  sell  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  each,  to'  be  re-filled  with 
what  ? 

If  the  inspection  of  guano,  for  which  the  consumer  is  taxed 
twenty  cents  per  ton,  were  not  a  mere  farce,  it  would  be  some  pro- 
tection. The  inspector  should  be  required  by  law  to  make  and 
publish  an  analysis  of  each  cargo  of  guano  inspected  by  him.  As 
it  is  conducted,  all  fertilizers  are  branded  alike,  "No.  1."  An 
instance  having  occurred  in  which  Peruvian  Guano  showed  on 
analysis  (made  by  private  parties  for  their  own  benefit)  only  10  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  instead  of  15,  the  average  per  cent.,  which  was 
nevertheless  inspected — so  called — and  branded  "No.  1." 

A  faithful  analysis  is  the  best  guarantee  which  can  be  offered  of 
the  value  of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  by 
the  advertising  pages  of  The  Planter  that  it  is  offered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  guanos  in  our 
market,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  same  guarantee  will  be  offered  with  all  fertilizers. 

A. 
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The    Mineral   and   Agricultural   Wealth  of  Southwestern  Virginia. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  our  State  which  contains  within 
itself  more  of  wealth  than  the  section  known  as  "  Little  Tennes- 
see." The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  varied  mineral  deposits  with  which  the  earth  is  liberally  filled, 
combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  re- 
gions of  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  the 
great  area  of  this  beautiful  country  is  literally  a  te.rra  incognita  to 
enterprise  and  capital.  The  distance  from  market  and  the  absence 
of  many  facilities  for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  combined  with  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the 
production  of  grasses,  have  conspired  to  make  the  inhabitants  of 
this  section  of  Virginia  rather  a  pastoral  than  agricultural  people. 
Lying  in  the  great  limestone  region,  which  stretches  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  it  partakes  in  a  high  degree  of  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  favored  formation.  Consisting  of  valleys,  and 
groups  of  valleys,  alternating  with  mountains  rich  in  minerals 
and  clothed  with  verdure,  this  region  throughout  its  whole  extent 
presents  remarkable  uniformity  in  its  geological  conditions. — 
Throughout  its  extent  we  have  the  same  productive  soils,  every- 
where bounded  by  the  same  great  geological  formations. 

Through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  whole  of  this  beautiful 
region  is  crowded  with  a  dense  and  prosperous  population,  with 
cities  and  towns  springing  up  like  magic ;  with  furnaces  and  mills,  and 
factories  in  full  blast,  teeming  with  wealth,  and  glorious  in  its  beauty. 

But  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  it  is  comparatively  a 
wilderness.  Three-fourths  of  the  country  remains  in  original 
forest,  and  in  many  sections  the  solitudes  are  as  deep  and  unbroken 
as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  never  intruded  upon  them.  Why  should 
not  this  section  of  Virginia  rival  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  cor- 
responding portions  of  Pennsylvania  ?  She  is  blessed  with  a  more 
delightful  climate;  equally  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  deposits  not  in- 
ferior in  richness  and  variety  to  those  which  have  secured  to  the 
latter  State  such  a  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  great  need  is  capital  and  enterprise.  With  these  proper-ly 
applied,  Southwestern  Virginia  would,  in  a  feAV  brief  years,  rival  the 
most  favored  regions  of  the  Keystone  State.  We  must  therefore 
invite  this  capital  to  investments  here.  We  can  and  must  so  present 
the  advantages  and  capacities  of  our  State  as  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  capitalists,  and  court  the  fullest  and  most  searching 
investigations  into  the  resources  of  the  country. — Lynehhurg,  News. 
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The  Study  of  Agricultural   Facts. 

BY   DR.  DANIEL   LEE. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  American  Fanner,  Pernvian 
guano  is  quoted  at  $95*  a  ton ;  -while  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
demand  for  this  fertilizer  that  the  market  is  bare  of  the  article. 
Common  cow  manure,  formed  by  the  consumption  of  wheat  straw, 
rye  or  oat  straw,  is  not  worth  more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  for  agricultural 
purposes.  How  many  farmers  or  planters  have  thoroughly  studied 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  price  and  value  of 
these  substances,  both  of  which  are  largely  used  as  plant  food  ? 
Mr.  David  Dickson,  of  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  made  a  fortune 
by  early  mastering  this  problem  in  agriculture,  and  largely  utilizing 
the  material  facts  which  it  discloses. 

Why  should  the  dung  of  sea-birds  be  worth  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  times  more,  pound  for  pound,  than  that  of  cattle  ?  Both 
are  animal  excrements,  both  nourish  agricultural  plants.  Why 
then  is  the  imported  manure  worth  so  much  more  than  the  home- 
made ?  There  are  good  reasons  for  this  difference,  and  every  farmer 
ought  to  understand  them. 

If  the  constituent  elements  of  both  were  the  same  in  quantity, 
condition,  and  necessity  to  be  applied  to  tilled  land,  any  essential 
difference  in  price  would  be  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  if  the. cow 
manure  is  composed  mainly  of  substances  which  rain  water  and  at- 
mospheric air  can  supply  to  growing  crops,  and  has  only  a  trifle  of 
assimilable  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  while  Peruvian  guano  has 
very  little  of  those  elements  which  air  and  •^ater  furnish,  but  is 
rich  in  available  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  (which  are  deficient  in 
most  soils,)  we  have  only  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  to  plant  growth,  to  explain  in  the  clearest  manner  why 
the  one  manure  is  worth  so  much  more  than  the  other.  All  read- 
ing farmers  are  so  well  satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  assimilable 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  the  healthy  organization  of  plants  and 
their  seeds,  that  no  space  will  be  occupied  in  the  Fanner  in  dis- 
cussing that  point.  It  is  vastly  more  important  to  learn,  if  we 
can,  how  to  concentrate  home-made  manure,  and  give  to  a  ton  of  it 
the  same  agricultural  power  and  value  which  exist  in  the  best  Peru- 
vian guano.  Mr.  Dickson  purchased  annually  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  this  and  other  highly  concentrated  manures,  mainly  be- 
cause twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  were  readily  fertilized  for  cotton 

*This  -was  an  oversight,  and  the  price  should  have  been  quoted  $86  per  ton- 
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or  cdrn  before  planting.  To  make  good  cowpen  and  stable  manure 
enough  for  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  apply  it  before  planting 
every  year,  would  be  a  formidable,  not  to  say,  an  impracticable 
undertaking.  The  latter  operation  he  did  not  attempt,  while  the 
expense  of  annually  manuring  twelve  hundred  acres,  so  far  as  the 
labor  of  distribution  was  concerned,  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  profit'large. 

When  a  man  makes  four  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  on  an 
acre,  and  sells  it,  something  less  than  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
nitrogen  (which  is  so  valuable  in  guano)  leaves  his  plantation. 
The  bale  of  cotton  contains  also  about  four  pounds  of  incombustible 
salts.  For  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  call  the  loss  in  both  six 
pounds.  Let  us  assume  that  to  each  acre  planted  in  cotton  he  ap- 
plies one  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  thirty-three  and 
a  third  pounds  each  of  potash,  common  salt  and  epsom  salts,  and 
that  the  surface  soil- gains  as  much  by  moving  water  bringing  fer- 
tilizers into  it,  as  it  loses  by  washing  or  leaching.  In  this  case  the 
acre  receives  two  hundred  pounds  of  agricultural  salts  a  year,  and 
parts  with  six  pounds,  having  a  clear  gain  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  per  annum.  A  thousand  acres  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
piney  woods  plantation,  treated  in  this  way  ten  years,  would  lose, 
on  producing  a  bale  to  the  acre,  of  four  hundred  pounds  on  an 
average,  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  agricultural  salts,  and  gain  one 
million  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  the  like  weight  of  potash, 
common  salt  and  epsom  salts.  The  excess  of  gain  over  the  loss 
would  be  one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 

With  this  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  fertilizing  atoms  applied 
to  the  soil,  should  not  Mr.  Dickson's  home  plantation  grow  rich 
quite  as  fast  as  its  owner  ?  This  plantation  contained,  when  I  saw 
it,  some  nine  thousand  acres ;  and  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
a  man,  who  buys  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  highly  concentrated 
manure  a  year,  may  not  so  use  it  as  to  draw  fertilizing  elements 
from  what  were  before  insoluble  silicates,  phosphates,  sulphates  and 
chlorides  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  carbon,  nitric  acid  and  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere?  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  great  and  perfect 
economy  of  nature  that  manure,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  plants 
and  all  animals,  shall  be  reproductive  of  more  food  for  plants  ? 
If  so,  is  not  this  reproductive  function  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  all  tillers  of  the  earth,  who  need  plant  food  as  much 
as  bread  ? 

A  little  phosphate  of  potash,  extracted  from  a  granite  rock,  by  a 
few  cells  of  moss  growing  on  it,  enables  this  plant  to  produce,  for 
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plants  of  a  higher  order,  much  more  assimilable  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  derived  from  this  adamantine  rock.  Explain  this 
phenomenon  as  you  please,  to  my  mind  it  is  highly  instructive. 
Can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  little  manure  of  the  right 
kind  often  sends  the  needy  roots  of  corn  and  cotton  into  fresh 
pastures  beyond  what  they  would  reach  without  this  acid  ? 

If  the  countless  rootlets  of  plants  have  any  power  at -all  on  the 
earthv  matters  that  surround  them  whether  chemical,  vital,  electric 
or  any  other,  the  extension  and  increase  of  these  rootlets  must 
augment  their  peculiar  force.  A  fertilizer  that  contains  no  carbon 
often  develops  cotton,  corn  and  wheat  plants,  that  have  three  or 
four  times  more  carbon  than  those  growing  on  the  same  soil,  but 
not  fertilized  at  all.  In  the  same  way  a  few  pounds  of  gypsum 
applied  to  an  acre  may  send  clover  roots  into  fresh  pasture,  and 
thereby  give  to  this  renovating  plant  twice  or  three  times  more 
sulphur  than  the  gypsum  contained.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  have  the  same  recuperative  and  reproductive  power. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  undeniable  facts,  good  manure  has  sub- 
stantially the  reproductive  function  of  good  seed  corn ;  and  the 
painful  fact  should  not  remain  hidden  under  a.  bushel  that,  while 
most  farmers  save  their  seed-corn  with  commendable  care,  they 
waste  seed-manure  as  though  it  had  no  value  whatever.  Two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  manure  will  fairly  seed  an  acre,  if  it  is  sound,  and 
of  the  right  sort.  It  was  this  kind  of  seed  that  enabled  Mr.  Dick- 
son to  raise  three  times  more  cotton-seed  on  an  acre  than  would  grow 
without  it  and  this  excess  of  cotton-seed,  used  as  a  manure  for  corn 
and  field  peas,  more  than  doubled  his  crops  for  feeding  hogs  and 
cattle.  From  these  he  produced  meat  to  sell  on  a  cotton  plantation, 
and  such  heaps  of  hog  manure  of  the  richest  kind,  as  might  rejoice 
any  owner  of  piney  woods  land.  Deep  ploughing  enabled  his  first 
seed  manure,  his.  cotton  seed  manure,  and  that  from  hogs,  cattle  and 
mules,  to  Qperate  with  double  efiect  on  both  soluble  and  insoluble 
salts  in  the  soil. — A7nerican  Farmer. 


Hidden  Treasures. — In  the  "green  room"  in  Dresden,  where 
for  centuries  the  Saxon  princes  have  gathered  their  gems  and 
treasures,  until  they.,  have  jbecome  worth  millions  of  dollars,  may 
be  seen  a  silver  egg,  a  present  to  one  of  the  Saxon  queens,  which, 
when  you  touch  a  spring,  opens,  and  reveals  a  golden  yolk. 

Within  this  is  hid  a  chicken  whose  wing  being  pressed,  also  flies 
open,  disclosing  a  splendid  golden  crown,  studded  with  jewels. 
Kor  is  this  all :  another  secret  spring  being  touched,  hidden  in  the 
centre  is  found  a  magnificent  diamond  ring. 
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Osage  Orange. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  season  being  near  at  hand  to  prepare  for 
hedges  and  thinking  information  would  be  acceptable,  I  "will  give 
jour  readers  my  observation  and  experience  with  Osage  Orange 
hedges  since  1853,  commencing  with  the  growth  of  one  year  old. 

The  seed  may  be  planted  and  cared  for  in  the  garden  or  nursery, 
not  unlike  salsify,  carrots,  &c.,  and  when  taken  up  to  plant  out, 
yiey  should  be  spaded  up  sidewise,  the  tap  roots  chopped  off 
to  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  the  tops  to  a  half  inch 
above  the  bleached  part,  or  the  part  that  grew  below  the  ground. 

If  some  plants  are  stronger  than  others,  it  is  best  to  classify 
them,  that  they  may  be  attended  to  to  suit  their  more  delicate 
growth,  and  the  better  to  guard  against  a  failure  of  the  unpromising 
it  would  be  advisable  to  grow  two  plants  near  each  other,  for  the  first 
year,  when  the  least  promising  could  be  pulled  up,  or  if  both  do 
well,  one  will  do  to  transplant  where  needed,  or  in  the  garden  till 
they  may  be  wanted,  it  being  very  important  the  growth  should  start 
alike,  as  gaps  are  difficult  to  fill  when  the  hedge  is  several  years  old. 

If  the  row  for  the  hedge  admits  of  it,  then  plough  and  coulter  in 
each  furrow  so  as  to  give  the  ground  thorough  tillage  and  manuring 
equal  to  the  production  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  It 
should  be  as  well  prepared  as  practicable  as  if  for  a  corn  crop,  the 
width  of  ground  to  be  from  four  to  five  feet,  that  the  roots  in  two  to 
four  years  old  will  not  find  the  ground  harder  than  it  should  be  for 
their  growth.  If  the  locality  will  admit,  it  should  be  cultivated  with  a 
plough,  not  going  so  deep,  as  to  damage  the  growth  of  roots  ;  if  this 
cannot*  be  done,  then  a  liberal  amount  of  hoe  work  must  be  done  sev- 
eral seasons,  till  the  side.growth  of  branches  shall  occupy  the  surface. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  too  near  a  fence  for  ploughing  and 
coultering  thoroughly,  then  spade  the  earth  over  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  at  hast  three  feet  wide,  more  would  be 
better,  mixing  in  what  manure  may  be  necessary,  or  if  the  fence 
row  be  of  long  standing  it  may  not  require  manure. 

The  plants  being  shortened  and  the  tops  cut  as  mentioned,  a -line 
should  be  drawn,  then  open  with  a  narrow  or  grubbing  hoe  some 
eight  inches  deep,  and  several  wide  at  top,  the  plants  dropped  eight 
inches  apart,  then  holding  the  top  of  each  plant  even  with  the  top  of 
the  ground,  the  earth  is  crumbled  in  with  the  other  hand,  and  filled 
around  and  pressed  down, leaving  the  top  even  with  the  surface.  The 
ground  setting  will  leave  room  for  the  growth  of  new  wood,  which  will  be 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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slow  in  starting,  and  should  be  tilled  to  keep  clear  of  weeds  and  grass. 

The  following  March,  cat  the  plants  off  two  inches  from  the  cut 
of  last  year,  and  when  the  growth  is  eight  to  twelve  inches,  cut  off 
to  two  inches  above  the  last,  and  continue  the  process  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 'growth  may  be  forced  the 
more  into  the  side  branches  with  the  view  that  in  five  or  six  years 
the  hedge  may  be  wide  and  close  at  the  bottom  and  of  triangular 
shape,  the  top  being  brought  to  a  ridge,  and  all  the  side  growth, 
getting  its  share  of  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  ^ 

The  growth  of  new  wood,  at  the  age  it  should  be  cut,  is  quite 
soft  and  should  be  cut  with  a  peice  or  full  sized  and  sharp  old  scythe 
blade,  and  with  a  little  practice  can  be  uniformly  and  rapidly  done. 

The  trimming  should  not  be  delayed,  as  the  growth  in  the  main 
stem  robs  the  side  shoots  the  more,  and  if  not  per^everingly  kept 
cut  and  clear  of  weeds  and  grass,  the  growth  will  tend  upward  and 
not  to  a  strong  lateral  growth. 

Missing  plants  should  be  replaced  the  second  year  or  soonei*  if 
discovered,  being  careful  that  they  get  as  fair  a  start  as  practicable, 
that  gaps  may  not  exist.  Should  the  row  be  along  a  fence  that  stock 
may  have  access  to.  the  first  four  years  it  should  be  guarded  by  ob- 
structions at  short  distances  to  prevent  the  stock  making  a  pathway 
of  the  cultivated  ground  and  damaging  the  plants,  till  the  thorns 
afford  a  sufficient  guard  against  all  comers.  I  have  planted  at 
several  periods,  and  have  in  all  some  two  miles  of  hedge ;  that 
planted  the  first  year  succeeded  without  the  loss  of  scarcely  a  plant, 
but  being  directed  to  cut  but  once  a  year,  it  grew  up  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  cutting  off  at  eighteen  inches  the  next  or  third  year,  twelve 
inches  were  added  and  in  four  years  I  had  almost  a  hedge.  But  too 
thin.  I  was  advised  to  cut  back  to  within  si^  inches  of  the  ground  ; 
I  did  so,  the  growth  was  very  rapid,  and  though  cut  twice  a  year,  it 
was  not  often  enough,  and  it  has  grown  up  with  more  strength  in 
the  main  stem  and  less  in  the  lateral  branches  than  should  be. 

Hedges  that  have  been  neglected,  would  be  improved  by  saiving  off 
at  four  inches  from  the  ground  and  filling  the  gaps  by  taking  others 
from  a  given  point  or  end  of  the  hedge  row,  where  newly  planted 
■work  could  be  done,  and  that  part  cared  for  to  suit  its  age.  I  have 
seen  different  varieties  of  hedges  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  the  opinion  that  the  Osage  Orange  is 
the  best  hedge  growth  I  ever  saw.  It  is  hardy,  easily  raised, 
formidable  even  to  Yankee  raiders,  turning  them,  if  without  an  axe. 
It  is  idle  to  plant  unless  it  will  be  properly  attended  to  *  this  is  as 
easily  done  as  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  of  the  same  size. 
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The  question  will  arise,  where  the  seed  and  plants  can  be  found. 
Of  this  I  am  not  now  informed,  but  will  warn  those  who  are  think- 
ing of  planting,  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  the  seed,  and  I 
have  preferred  to  buy  one  and  two  year  old  plants  at  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  per  thousand  up  to  I860.*  The  plantincr  may 
be  done  from  March  to  May,  or  early  in  June,  provided  the^plants 
are  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  or  too  full  of  sap.  For  a  useful 
ornamental  and  lasting  fence,  and  as  a  barrier  to  tresspasers,  it 
has  no  equal  within  my  knowledge.  •  S.  W.  Ficklix. 

Belmont,  near  Charlottesville,  February  20,  1867. 

The  Southern  Agriculturist  and  the  Negro  Mutually  Dependent. 

It  is  manifestly  to  the  Agricultural  interest  of  the  South  to   use 
every  means  to  render  the  condition  of  the  black  man  as  comfort- 
able and  happy  as   possible.     And  it  is  the  resort  of  folly,  if  not 
crime,  to  represent  their  interests  as  conflicting,  or  that  the  white 
man  at  the  South  seeks  to  oppress  the  negro.     What,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  South,  would  she  do  without  the  native  labor  of  the 
freedman?      How   could   her   land   be  cultivated  without  the  only 
class  of  Agricultural  laborers  within  her  borders  ?     The  white  man, 
the  Southern  planter  and  Agriculturist,  needs  labor  in  order  to  the 
efficiently  productive  cultivation  of  the   soil.     And  the  freedman 
needs  employment.     Where  are  interests  more  mutually  dependant 
than  exist  under  such  a  condition  of  things  ?     Is  it  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  each  to  supply  the  other  with  the  commodity  needed  by  each  ? 
The  white  man  needs  labor  and  the  black  man  needs  employment*. 
And  there  is  no  class  in  the  South,  except  the  class  of  freedmen  who 
can  supply  the  demand  of  the  agricultural  interest— and  no  other,  ex- 
cept the  agricultural,  which  can  supply  the  demand  of  the  freedman, 
•which  is  employment.     Seeing  then  that  it  is  so  manifestly  to  the 
interest  of  each  to  interchange   commodities,  how  absurd  and  inju- 
rious is  It  to  instil  other  than  the  kindest  feelings  between  the  two 
races.     The  South  is  sufficiensly  wise  and  awake  to  her  own  neces- 
sities, to  be  aware  that  four  million  of  her  laboring  population  are 
not  to  be  displaced  and  supplied  with  a  similar  class  in  a  day  by  an 
equal  influx  of  emigrants.     And  although  the  system  of  labor  now 
prevalent  excludes  that  absolute  control  which  she  has  heretofore 
exercised  over  it,  still  she  is  sufficiently  convinced  that  it  is  her 
wisest  policy  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  which  its  condition  allows, 
and  to  do  all  she  can  to  encourage  and  foster  it.— Norfolk  Day  Booh. 

♦General  Wm.  H.  Richardson  advertises  Osage  Orange  plants. 
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^oriiculturul  Jltpartnunt. 


Grape  Culture. 

BY   A.  S.  FULLER,  RIDGEWOOD,     X.  J. 

Bead  hefore  the  Pennsylvania  Eorticultural  Society,  November 
,      6th,  1866. 

LOCATION  OF  VINEYARDS. 

That  the  location  of  a  vineyard  is  often  the  cause  of  success  or 
failure,  no  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject  will  deny ;  but  that 
every  location  which  is  pronounced  to  be  favorale,  even  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  good  judges,  is  so,  in  fact,  is  not  equally 
true ;  for  there  arQ  many  things  which  cannot  be  learned  except 
from  experience; 

Elevated  positions,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  for  warm  cli- 
mates ;  elevated,  protected  ones  for  cold  latitudes,  are  to  be  preferred. 
Th^ere  is  more  danger  from  frosts  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
than  Albany.  There-  is  also  more  danger  from  mildew,  sun-scald, 
and  insects  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  But  in  one  the  late 
grapes  may  be  successfully  grown,  while  in  the  other  none  but  the 
earliest  are  valuable. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  to  every  observer  tha't  specific  experi- 
mental knowledge  is  required  more  than  that  which  is  speculative  or 
theoretical.  I  do  not  wish  by  these  remarks  to  convey  the  idea 
that  grape  culture  must  be  confined  to  prescribed  limits,  nor  that 
particular  towns,  counties  or  States,  are  the  only  locations  where 
vine  culture  can  be  made  profitable  ;  but  that  there  are  certain  lo- 
cations in  every  section  of  the  country,  which  are  better  adapted  to 
it  than  others. 

To  determine  these  locations  requires  observation  and  some  little 
experience. 

I  now  refer  only  to  sections  where  grape  growing  is  to  be  made  a 
speciality,  and  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale. 

.  Declivities  of  hills  and  mountains  have  been,  in  all  ages,  chosen 
as  the  best  sites  for  vineyards ;  and  probably,  all  things  considered, 
they  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  plains. 

In  such  situations,  a  more  perfect  circulation  of  air  is  secured ; 
besides,  in  sections  where  increased  temperature  is  desirable,  it  can 
be  obtained  by  planting  on  hill-sides  inclining  to  the  South. 

In  the  Northern  States  such  situations  are  preferable,  but  not 
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always  absolutely  necessary  for  success.  We  suspect  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  one  who  owns  a  rod  of  ground  will 
grow  his  own  grapes,  whether  his  location  is  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. If  the  soil  is  unsuited,  he  will  remedy  the  defect,  and 
overcome  other  obstacles  by  skill  and  perseverance. 

The  question  of  soil  is  another  which  is  open  for  debate,  and  is 
likely  tp  be  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  all  the  theories  and  specu- 
lations of  wise-acres  are  so  often  set  at  naught,  that  one  often  doubts 
if  there  be  any  practical  rules  or  facts  which  may  be  guides  to  the 
novice  in  selecting  a  soil  for  a  vineyard. 

In  one  section  we  find  vineyards  planted  in  a  stiff  clay,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops ;  in  other  sections  similar  soils  are  found  to 
be  utterly  worthless  for  grape  growing.  Just  so  it  is  with  all  other 
kinds  of  soils — sandy,  gravelly,  or  loamy — in  each  of  which  we  find 
vineyards  that  are  successful,  and  others  that  are  failures.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  judge  from  the  majority,  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
on  the  side  of  a  calcarious,  gravelly,  or  stony  soil.  The  most 
successful  vineyards  in  our  country  are  in  the  limestone  regions, 
although  there  are  a  few  that  do  finely  in  soils  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter. 

The  grape  requires  a  firm  soil,  not  too  heavy  or  too  light.  Many 
sandy  soils  are  so  light,  that  too  much  air  penetrates,  and  not 
sufficient  resistance  is  offered  to  the  growth  of  the  roots  to  keep 
them  healthy. 

One  ancient  author  says,  that  the  vine-roots  require  labor  to 
strengthen,  and  doubtless  it  is  true. 

If  the  soil  is  not  deep,  make  it  so  by  ploughing  or  trenching,  for 
there  is  no  operation  that  will  add  so  much  to  the  healtliy  grovrth  of 
the  vine  as  a  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverized  soil. 

There'  are  but  few  locations  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  trench 
the  soil  four  feet  deep,  as  is  sometimes  recommended ;  but  there 
are  few  soils  that  do  not  require  deepening  to  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches. 

If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  it  should  be  made  so  before 
planting ;  for  we  cannot  expect  a  growth  of  wood  or  fruit,  unless 
the  material  to  produce  them  is  in  the  soil. 

Over-manuring  is  nearly  as  great  an  abomination  as  the  want  of 
a  proper  amount. 

The  application  of  a  large  amount  of  fresh  manure  will  often 
cause  disease  and  feebleness  in  the  vine  to  as  great  an  extent  as  a 
poor  and  unfertile  soil.  To  produce  fine  healthy  vines  and  fruit  of 
good  quality,  a  deep  but  only  moderately  rich  soil  is  required. 
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I  am  quite  certain  that  many  vineyards  have  been  ruined  by  a 
too  liberal  application  of  manure,  while  many  others  have  failed  for 
want  of  a  proper  amount. 

When  vines  grow  rapidly,  say  six  to  ten  feet  per  year  where  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  have 
often  seen  three  year  old  Delewares  making  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
of  growth  in  one  season ;  but  such  wood  is  seldom,  if  ever,- as  well 
ripened  or  healthy  as  when  one-half  of  this  amount  is  produced. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  those  who  are  new  beginners  in 
vine  culture  should  use  largely  their  own  judgment,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing implicitly  the  directions  of  any  one  who  is  not  on  the  ground 
to  examine  and  ascertain  by  experience  how  much  or  how  little  ma- 
nure is  required. 

One  writer  will  tell  you  that  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  two- 
horse  wagon-loads  of  compost  are  required  per  acre,  and  all  this 
may  be  true  with  him  and  on  his  particular  soil  (if  so,  we  pity  him) ; 
but  upon  your  own,  one-half  this  amount  might  be  ruinous. 

Again,  there  must  be  discrimination  made  between  varieties. 
One  will  require  (in  fact,  demand)  a  very  rich  soil,  while  another 
would  be  almost  uncontrollable  under  the  same  conditions.  Del- 
aware will  starve  where  a  Concord  will  thrive,  and  Taylor  will  take 
what  the  Concord  rejects  and  flourish  splendidly.  Therefore, 
I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  very 
little  positive  knowledge  connected  with  grape  culture,  and  Avhat 
there  is,  was,  and  is  obtained  by  local  experience. 

MANURES. 

What  kind  of  manure  is  best  'i  is  the  ever-recurring  question. 
The  only  general  answer  which  I  am  able  to  give  is,  the  kind  which 
you  can  get.  I  prefer,  for  general  use,  barn-yard  manure,  com- 
posted with  two  parts  muck  to  one  of  manure.  This  compost,  for 
sandy  soils,  is  as  good  a  manure  as  has  ever  been  invented.  For  a 
heavy  loam  or  clay  soil,  the  order  might  be  reversed,  and  two  parts 
of  manure  to  one  of  muck,  always  adding  one  to  two  quarts  of 
bone-dust  to  each  vine  at  the  time  of  planting. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  concentrated  manures  that  are  good, 
and  I  have  experimented  with  many  of  them,  but,  so  far,  with  the 
single  exception  of  bone,  I  prefer  the  barn-yard  compost,  ton  for 
ton. 

Others  think  difi'erently,  and  practice  accordingly,  which  only 
proves  the  truth  of  my  previous  remarks,  that  only  local  experience 
can  be  depended  upon. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS. 

Clean  cultivation,  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or, 
in  very  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  applying  a  liberal  mulch. 

My  personal  experience  or  knowledge  "will  not  warrant  me  in  ad- 
vising anything  additional,  except  as  a  warning,  or  what  not  to  do. 
Do  not  grow  any  vegetables  or  fruit-bearing  plants  among  your 
vines,  no  matter  who  may  advise  you  to  do  so.  If  you  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  the  soil  to  the  vines,  you  had  better  not  plant 
them. — American  Farmer. 


Growing  Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

Having  frequently  seen  reports  of  extraordinary  success  in  raising 
potatoes  by  covering  them  with  straw,  I  was  induced  to  try  it  upon 
a  small  scale. 

A  plat  in  my  garden,  about  fifty  feet  square,  of  well  manured 
clayey  loam,  was  nicely  spaded  up  and 'made  fine  and  smooth.  It 
was  then  marked  out  in  shallow  drills,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
and  potatoes  (of  the  pink-eye  variety)  planted  whole,  two  feet  apart 
in  drills,  and  barely  covered  with  earth.  The  whole  patch  was  then 
covered  with  dry  wheat  straw  spread  lightly  and  evenly  with  a 
pitchfork,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  Several  showers  occurred 
soon  after  the  potatoes  were  planted,  which  settled  the"  straw  very 
considerably,  and  in  due  time  the  vines  came  up  through  the  straw, 
and  soon  covered  the  entire  surface  with  the  rankest  vegetation. 

Nothing  more  was  done  to  the  patch  till  the  vines  were  killed  by 
frost  in  autumn.  Not  a  weed  appeared  among  them.  At  the 
usual  time  of  digging  potatoes  the  dead  vines  were  all  pulled,  and 
removed ;  then,  with  a  potato  fork,  the  layer  of  straw — which  was 
pretty  well  rotted,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness— was  carefully  removed.  To  my  great  surprise,  there  lay  the 
potatoes  on  the  surface,  literally  covering  the  ground,  and  almost 
as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  washed.  They  were  picked  up  and 
measured,  but  the  quantity  I  do  not  remember.  This  much,  how- 
ever, I  well  recollect,  that  I  never  raised  so  good  a  crop  by  any 
other  mode  of  culture.  They  were  of  very  uniform  size  and  of 
good  quality, — S.  Mosher,  Latonia  Springs,  Kentucky,  March, 
1858, — OJuo  Valley  Farmer. 

Potatoes,  for  summer  use,  should  be  planted  immediately,  and 
the  seed  for  planting  should  be  kept  dry  and  at  a  low  temperature 
to  prevent  sprouting. 
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Work  for  the  Month  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  be  thoroughly  -svorked  with  the  fork  this 
month  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favorable.  The  object  of  the  op- 
eration is  to  break  the  crust,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
liable  to  form  during  winter,  notwithstanding  the  attention  which 
may  have  been  given,  in  mulching  the  beds  with  long,  fresh  farm- 
pen  manure  and  other  appliances  for  covering.  When  this  crust 
is  broken  up  and  the  bed  made  pervious,  then  light,  air  and  heat 
find  access  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  After  this  thorough  work- 
ing of  the  beds,  they  should  be  treated  to  an  application  of  old 
well  rotted  stable  manure,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  as  a  top 
dressing. 

Beets  should  be  sown  in  drills  about  eighteen  inches  apart  and 
the  seed  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  seed  bed  ought 
to  be  of  very  rich  soil. 

Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Salsify  may  be  sown  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  beets ;  indeed,  they  may  be  sown  in  the  same 
bed,  occupying  of  course,  separate  drills. 

Celery. — Sow  white,  solid  Celery  this  month,  in  very  rich  land, 
and  in  a  shady  place  if  practicable,  when  this  is  impracticable  se- 
lect a  situation  the  least  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  tobacco  plant  bed  always,  carefully  prepared,  and  being 
especially  free  from  weeds  and  grass  is  an  excellent  place  to  sow 
celery  seed. 

Cabbage  seed  may  be  put  on  warm  borders  this  month,  at  least, 
such  as  fiat  dutch,  drum-head  and  savoy.  Cabbage  plants  in  hot- 
beds should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air  when  not  too  .cold.  After 
the  plants  are  strengthened  in  this  way  they  may  be  set  out  from 
the  loth  to  the  last  of  the  month. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  may  be  planted  the  last  of  this  month 
or  early  in  April. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  planted  in  all  this  month.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  Lima  beans,  and 
Bet  up  the  poles  for  supporting  them.  This  should  be  done  before 
the  beans  are  planted,  and  continue  to  replant,  until  you  get  a  good 
stand,  which  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 

Lettuce. — This  is  the  month  to  sow  lettuce  for  summer  use. 
This  vegetable  is  held  in  such  general  estimation  that  there  is  no 
need  of  urging  its  cultivation  upon  our  readers. 

Onions. — Sow  immediately  for  pickling  purposes.  "White  Portu- 
gal is  a  valuable  variety.  This  is  also  the  season  for  planting  the 
onion  button  or  bulb. 

Peas. — Sow  early  varieties  during  the  month.  By  sowing  once 
a  week  in  this  month  and  early  in  April,  you  will  secure  a  supply 
for  the  table  during  the  season. 

Radishes. — Sow  turnip  root  variety  at  once,  and  the  long  root 
kinds  later  in  the  month. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  drills,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  apart,  after 
covering,  trample  well  to  secure  germination.  Sow  early  in  the  month. 
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poiisdjofe  §jpr}nunt. 


Poultry  Account. 


I  commenced  in  the  year  1866  witli  twenty-nine  hens  and  five 
cocks.  The  cocks  were  one,  and  two  years  old,  and  the  hens 
were  one,  two  and  three  years  old,  nearly  equal  number  of 
each.  They  were  all  of  the  White  Leghorn,  or  as  they  are  also 
known,  White  Spanish  breed,  though  not  entirely  pure.  January 
8,  the  thermometer  descended  to  nineteen  below  zero,  and  froze 
the  tops  of  the  cocks'  combs,  and  two  of  them  died  in  consequence. 
Two  hens  died  of  disease  in  the  early  spring.  About  the  first  of 
July  I  began  with  those  hens  that  had  ceased  laying,  and  at  the  first 
of  October  I  had  killed  all  the,  hens  but  four,  also  two  of  the  re- 
maining cocks.  During  the  summmer  I  had  raised  from  chickens 
hatched  in  April  and  May  thirty-two  cocks  and  pullets.  The  pul- 
lets began  to  lay  the  latter  part  of  September.  The  young  cocks 
were  killed  as  wanted  until  January  1st,  1867,  when  the  stock  on 
hand  was  as  follows  :  one  cock  of  1865,  three  of  1866,  with  twenty- 
two  pullets  and  four  hens. 

These  fowls  were  all  kept  together  in  the  lower  story  of  an  oc- 
tagonal concrete  building  with  a  ground  floor,  the  building  being 
thirty  feet  outside  diameter,  and  having  one  window  in  each  side 
toward  the  sun.  South  of  the  house  was  a  large  orchard  kept  mel- 
low by  the  cultivator.  On  the  other  side  there  was  grass.  They 
were  allowed  full  range,  but  were  seldom  seen  more  than  ten  rods 
from  home  in  any  direction.  They  exhibited  no  disposition  to  sit, 
and  did  not  hatch  their  successors. 

Their  food  was  a  constant  supply  of  whole  corn,  two  bushels  at  a 
time,  emptied  into  a  box  to  which  they  had  free  access.  Of  this 
they  consumed  forty-two  bushels,  including  two  bushels,  of  cracked 
corn  for  the  chickens ;  two  bushels  of  barley  were  also  fed  during 
the  time.  During  the  first  thr^e  months  of  the  year  they  were  fed 
with  refuse  fish,  principally  heads  which  were  boiled.  Of  this  they 
consumed  seventy-eight  pailfuls,  costing  eight  cents  each.  In  ad- 
dition, they  had  all  the  swill  from  the  house,  including  the  curd 
from  sour  skimmed  milk,  the  product  of  one  cow  only,  which  sup- 
plied the  family  with  milk,  except  three  or  four  months  of  the  time, 
when  there  were  two  cows. 
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The  monthly  product  of  eggs  vras  as  follovrs : 

January 478     July 539 

February 486     August 340 

March-" 602     September 200 

April 558     October 125 

May 488     November 251 

June 447     December 291 


Total 4,705 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  annual  product  of  one  ben  from  this 
table,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  number  laid 
by  the  twenty-two  pullets  after  the  first  of  October :  that  being 
nearly  exactly  the  line  of  division  between  the  laying  hens  and 
pullets.  This  multiplied  by  twenty-nine  would  give  with  the  hens' 
eggs,  a  total  product  of  4,917  eggs,  or  an  average  of  16-29  to  each  hen. 
What  was  the  cost  of  each  one  of  these  4,705  eggs  ?  This  can 
be  easily  ascertained  as  the  corn  and  fish  waste  were  all  purchased. 
I  do  not  grow  corn,  being  convinced  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  for 
the  New  England  farmer  generally  to  do  so,  even  in  view  of  the 
extravagant  rates  of  transportation  from  the  West. 

44  bushels  of  corn  and  barley  cost         -         -         §50.53 
Fish  waste 6.24 


This  amount  divided  oy  4,705,  gives  a  trifling  fraction  less  than 
1^  cents,  as  th-^  cost  of  one  egg.  or  14i  cents  per  dozen. 

This  account  has  nothing  to  say  of  labor,  interest,  or  capital  em- 
ployed or  swill  fed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  manure  or  the  value  of  the  property  consumed  or  marketed. 
One  may,  perhaps,  offset  the  other. 

I  am  often  asked  if  poultry  would  not  be  as  profitable  on  a  large 
scale  as  a  small  one,  and  if  not,  why  ?  Theoretically  it  would  seem 
that  it  might  be,  but  failure,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  followed  every 
attempt  at  keeping  large  numbers  of  hens  together.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  poultry  may  be  kept  in  unlimited  numbers, 
if  the  policy  of  separate  houses  and  enclosures  for  each  family  of 
fifty  or  less  be  adopted.  I  would  give  to  each  family  of  this  size 
at  least  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  one-half  of  which  should 
be  in  grass,  and  the  remainder  under  cultivation.  It  is  really  as- 
tonishing to  see  how  much  grass  or  other  green  fodder  hens  will  eat. 
It  appears  to  be  fully  as  important  to  them  as  grain.  In  the  winter, 
cabbage  is  about  the  only  substitute.  The  use  of  a  cock  except  for 
breeding  purposes,  I  would  not  encourage ;  I  doubt  if  they  pay  for 
their  keeping. —  Working  Farmer. 
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Spring. 

"  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers  appear 
on  the  earth  ;  the  time  for  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." — Solomon's  Song. 

Such  are  the  emblems  and  heralds  of  the  incoming  reign  of  Spring ;  such 
the  aspect  of  beauty  which  smiling  nature  wears,  when  He,  who  has  promised 
that  "while  the  earth  remaineth  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease," — When  He  shall 
have  wrested  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  relentless  grasp  of  tyrant  Winter, 
whose  iron  sway  "the  ravaged  fields,  waste,  cloudless  and  bleak,"  in  icy  fetters 
bound,  and  in  his  stead  the  smiling  Spring — the  seed  time  of  the  yeai*  en- 
thrones, whose  magic  spell  dissolves  the  bonds  which  nature  captive  held, 
awakes  her  from  the  indolence  of  long  repose  and  quickens  her  with  all  the 
energies  of  a  renovated  life.     Then  : 

«'  From  tlie  moist  meadow  of  the  witlier'd  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
Ajid  swells,  and  deepens  ;  to  the  cherish'd  ej-e 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales ! " — Thomson's  Seasons. 


The   Situatio'n. 


The  forecast  of  every  prudent,  thoughtful  farmer  has  led  him  to  the  adoption' 
of  some  system  compatible  with  his  circumstances  for  regulating  and  control- 
ling his  industrial  operations  for  the  year.  As  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
count  the  cost  before  one  begins  to  build,  so,  doubtless,  has  he  examined  criti- 
cally his  ways  and  means  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  capital  in  money  or 
its  representatives  he  can  make  available  to  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  labor  he  will  be  able  to  procure,  and  as  contingent  thereon,  what 
breadth  of  land  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate.  He  has  aho  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  his  means  will  enable  him  to  work  under  the  inspiration  of  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  profit,  or  whether  they  are  too  limited  to  promise  anything 
beyond  the  point  of  making  both  ends  meet. 
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In  view  of  the  disturbed,  disjointed  and  uncertain  condition  of  the  country, 
there  never  was  a  conjuncture  so  inauspicious  for  the  wise  and  prudent  selec- 
tion of  means,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State, 
or  the  comfort  and  profit  of  those  dependent  for  support  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits. With  a  large  population  to  be  fed  and  clothed  out  of  the  productions  of 
our  desolated  fields,  very  few  persons  possess  the  necessary  implements  to  till 
them,  and  a  large  majority  are  destitute  of  money  to  command  the  necessary 
labor,  the  aggregate  supply  of  w"hich  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needa 
of  the  people,  even  if  there  was  no  lack  of  capital  among  them.  Besides  thia 
general  absence  of  individual  capital,  we.  are  afflicted  with  an  unprecedented 
deficiency  of  a  circulating  medium,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
current  exchanges  of  business,  and  lubricate  the  joints  of  industry. 

We  are  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  bondmen  of  Egypt,  whose  re- 
lentless ta*k-masters  required  at  their  hands  the  full  tale  of  bi'icks,  while  they 
denied  them  the  necessary  ingredient  of  straw.  We  must  delve  our  subsis- 
tence out  of  the  earth  with  or  without  the  necessary  appliances  of  machinery, 
labor  and  capital,  or  starve  !  We  had  looked  hopefully  to  our  Legislature  for 
such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigors  of  the  usury  law  as  would  remove  the  principal 
obstruction  to  the  influx  of  capital  among  us — a  commodity  which,  unrestricted, 
always  seeks  employment  where  it  is  most  needed ;  but  this  reasonable  and 
fond  hope  has  been  indefinitely  deferred.  The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  has 
proved  foolishness,  and  instead  of  bread  they  have  given  us  a  stone.  Instead 
of  opening  to  us  a  way  to  borrow  money,  our  last  hope  for  relief,  they  have 
virtually  denied  us  the  privilege  of  borrowing  at  all ;  for  it  would  be  about  as 
proposterous  to  offer  six  per  cent,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket as  it  would  be  to  ask  for  a  loan  with  the  interest  entirely  remitted.  Thus 
hav^  they  entailed  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  most  damaging  sacrifices 
upon  the  poor  farmer,  who,  from  the  wreck  of  his  former  fortune,  has  nothing 
left  him  but  his  land.  He  must,  at  any  cost,  have  facilities  for  carrying  on  his 
industrial  operations,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  sacrifice,  consistent  with  honor, 
which  he  will  not  make  under  the  heavy  pressure  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  to  save  himself  and  to  protect  those  endeared  to  him  by  the 
tenderest  relationships  of  life,  and  dependent  upon  him,  f^om  suffering  and 
want.  We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched  what  we  fear  is  the  con- 
diticn  of  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  of  every  section  of  the  State,  not  to 
speak  of  those  who,  while  they  have  been  despoiled  of  all  their  parsonal  and 
perishable  property,  are  encumbered  with  a  load  of  indebtedness,  which,  had 
their  possessions  remained  intact,  was  easily  to  be  borne,  has,  under  their  sad 
reverse  of  circumstances,  become  an  intolerable  burden. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  concert 
among  farmers  in  the  adoption  of  any  rules  or  regulations  susceptible  of  gene- 
ral application.  The  circtmistances  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State  are 
so  diverse,  that  a  separate  policy  must  be  adopted  by  each,  and  whatever  that 
policy  may  be,  it  must  be  indued  vrith  such  elasticity  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  various  phases  of  individual  interest 

Those  who  possess  large  landed  estates  with  capital  sufficient  to  work  them, 
constitute  but  a  small,  but  most  important  class.  They  can  command  labor, 
the  most  approved  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  labor,  and  fertilisers,  if  need 
be,  for  quickening  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  true  policy  for  these  to 
pursue,  it  is  universally  admitted  is,  that  they  should  ctJtivate  their  own  lands, 
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to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  superintend  them,  and  of  their  means  and  re- 
sources for  working  them,  with  the  aid -of  bailiffs,  if  justified  by  the  extent  of 
their  operations.  It  is  to  this  class,  mainly,  we  are  to  look  for  those  surplus 
productions  of  the  soil  which  are  destined  to  swell  the  tide  of  our  commerce 
and  build  up  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  is  to  this  class  we  are  to 
look  for  the  introduction  into  their  fields  of  the  steam  plough  and  other  costly 
machinery,  which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  may  devise  for  econo- 
mising labor  in  the  larger  operations  of  husbandry,  and  which  are  excluded 
from  the  use  of  the  small  farmer  by  reason  of  their  cost.  The  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  large  farmer  by  reason  of  these  superior  facilities  are,  that  ac- 
cording to  high  authority,  it  will  require  but  one-fifth  of  the  laborers  which 
will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  State  if  divided  into  very  small 
farms.  This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  when  we  consider  the  exceeding  sparseness  of 
our  population  and  the  great  difficulty  of  introducing  the  system  of  small 
holdings  without  the  abandonment  of  a  large  portion  of  our  lands  to  disuse 
and  waste. 

There  is  a  second  and  larger  class  in  every  section,  proprietors  of  large  land- 
ed estates,  who  unlike  the  first  named,  are  destitute  of  the  pecuniary  means 
necessary  for  their  effective  cultivation.  Their  entire  capital  is  locked  up  in 
their  lands.  If  they  could  by  means  of  leases,  mortgage  or  sale,  liberate  so 
much  of  their  fixed  investment  as  would  constitute  an  adequate  floating  capital 
for  working  the  remainder,  they  might  cultivate  their  lands  on  nearly  equal 
terms  with  him  who  is  provided  with  ready  money,  in  respect  to  labor,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  and  contribute  equally  with  him  according  to  the  comparative 
extent  of  their  operations  to  the  general  prosperity.  But  no  practical  means 
present  themselves  of  obtaining  money  through  any  of  the  channels  above  indi- 
cated. The  time  for  letting  leaseholds  has  not  come,  they  must  await  the 
tardy  arrival  of  the  moneyed  immigrants  and  to  raise  money  by  mortgage  or 
sale  is  simply  an  impossibility  where  neither  money  lenders  nor  purchasers 
are  to  be  found  short  of  the  most  extravagant  sacrifices.  How  ruinous  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  this  large  and  important  class,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  that  no  means  of  effectively  working  their  lands  comes  within  their 
reaeh,  and  that  they  should  be  eompelled  to  forego  the  profits  which  the  use  of 
borrowed  capital  might  have  afforded  them,  and  which  would  have  enabled 
them  with  propitious  seasons  and  good  management  rapidly  to  curtail  and 
finally  to  liquidate  their  indebtedness. 

There  is  still  another  class,  differing  from  each  of  the  other  two,  whose  large 
possessions  consist  of  very  poor  land.  Like  the  class  just  mentioned,  they  too^ 
are  destitute  of  capital,  and  stript  of  their  personal  property.  Their  necessi- 
ties for  money  exceed  the  wants  of  either  of  the  other  two  classes  by  so  much 
as  their  lands  require  an  increase  of  fertilizing  applications  to  make  them  pro- 
duce enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  yield  a  surplus  ;  for  all 
agree  that  poor  land  cannot  be  cultivated  with  hired  labor  at  a  profit  without  a 
liberal  application  of  manure. 

What  can  they  do  ?  their  situation  is  the  least  favorable  for  obtaining  capital, 
and  certainly  they  have  no  greater  advantages  for  selling  or  leasing  out  their 
lands. 

It  appears  then,  that  all  classes  fexcept  a  highly  favored  few,  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  temporary  expedients  which  their  judgment  condemns,  to  obtain  the 
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means  of  procuring  labor  to  work  their  lands  at  all.  Hence  while  every  one 
condemns  the  policy  of  paying  for  labor  by  a  share  of  the  crop  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  are  not  driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  compensation.  Those  who  c-u^cessfully  cultivated  tobacco  and 
cotton  the  last  year  have  been  relieved  from  this  alternative,  having  acquired 
means  of  paying  the  wages  of  labor  in  money,  but  those  who  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  evils  of  a  bad  system  must  await  the  slow  accretion  of  years  of 
toil  and  self-denial  before  they  reach  the  point  of  independence,  when  they 
shall  be  free  to  adopt  that  system  which  their  best  judgment  approves. 


Our  Exchanges. 

"American  Parmer," — It  is  a  singular  and  not  less  gratifying  fact,  that  the 
first  of  our  exchanges  which  greeted  our  entrance,  upon  our  second  editorial 
campaign,  was  the  American  Farmer,  of  Baltimore — the  Pater  Familias  of 
the  whole  agricultural  press  in  this  country.  Though  venerable  for  its  age,  it 
shliws  none  of  the  scars  of  time  upon  its  visage.  It  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  rejuvenescence  and  is  as  healthful,  fresh,  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
Long  may  it  flourish. 

The  "American  AcRicrLTURiST,"  which  counts  its  subscribers  by  the  six  or 
seven  scores  of  thousands,  is  before  us.  It  is  replete  with  valuable  instruction 
in  every  department  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  highly  finished  wood  engravings,  and  is  a  monument  of 
what  enterprise  and  industry  can  accomplish  where  there  is  a  will. 

The  ""Working  Farmer"  is  an  old  and  well  established  journal,  which  com-  ' 
menced  its  career,  under  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  late  Professor  Mapes, 
and  is  now  edited  by  Wm.  L.  Allison,  58  Courtlandt  street,  New  York. 

The  "Rural  American,"  by  T.  B.  Minor,  editor  and  proprietor,  Utica, 
New  York,  is  an  old  and  familiar  acquaintance  for  which  we  feel  a  peculiar 
sympathy  and  respect.     "We  hope  prosperity  may  attend  it. 

The  "  Maryland  Farmer,"  a  Baltimore  agricultural  monthly,  which  has 
entered  upon  its  fourth  volume,  is  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  art  Typographic, 
ably  edited  and  published  by  S.  Sands,  Mills  &  Co.,  Xo.  24,  S.  Calvert  street, 
corner  of  Mercer. 

Book  Notice. 

"The  American  Horticultural  Annual." — A  year  Book  of  Horticultural 
Progress  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Gardener,  Fruit  Grower  and  Florist, 
is  a  very  handsome  serial,  issued  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York.  It  is  a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  our  horticultural  literature, 
supplying  a  need  long  felt  and  filling  a  place  hitherto  unoccupied.  We  re- 
commend it  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  our  friends,  who  may  feel  the  need  of  a 
valuable  calendar  of  work  for  every  month  in  the  year,  in  the  orchard,  the 
Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden  and  House  Plants. 
Sold  by  Woodhouse  &  Parham  on  Governor  street,  in  this  city. 
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Comnurdal  |Upoii  , 


Richmond,  Ya.,  February  1st,  1867. 

For  many  months  have  all  classes  of  our  people  been  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  spring  and  summer  with  the  hope  that  they  should  then  be  strength- 
ened by  large  additions  to  their  capital,  as  the  result  of  actual  sales  of  Tobacco, 
Wheat  &c.,  and  that  thus  would  come  relief  from  the  heavy  monetary  pressure 
that  has  so  long  crushed  them  in  spirit,  and  crippled  their  energies.  Nor  have 
we  reason  to  complain  of  our  physical  or  financial  condition  or  prospects,  as 
they  are  affected  by  our  own  actions,  for  the  results  achieved  in  the  Southern 
field  of  labor  within  the  last  twelve  months,  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  and 
give  evidence  of  so  much  native  energy  and  recuperative  power  as  to  astonish 
the  world.  Indeed,  so  encouraging  were  the  prospects  before  us,  that  the  faces 
of  our  people  were  beginning  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  great  anxiety  that  we  look  forward  to  the  effects  that  may  be  produced 
by  the  recent  oppressive  legislation  of  a  Radical  Congress,  upon  the  spirits  of 
our  people,  upon  the  productive  interests  of  our  section,  and  upon  the  general 
prosperity  of  a  common  country.  To  venture  an  opinion  now  is  but  to  specu- 
late, for  revolutionary  times  bring  such  sudden  and  often  violent  changes  as  to 
unsettle  in  an  hour  the  well  founded  opinions  of  many  years  standing.  We 
would  therefore  say  to  our  people  in  this  trying  hour,  be  ivatcJiful  of  every 
change,  be  patient,  do  nothing  that  shall  bring  dishonor  upon  ourselves,  and 
above  all  be  industrious. 

Do  not  let  our  troubles  palsy  the  hands  of  those  among  us  who  are  "  strong  to 
labor,"  for  our  victories  must  now  be  won  by  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
hammer. 

Let  those  who  have  lands  cultivate  them  with  all  the  appliances  at  their 
command,  leaving  the^question  of  confiscation  (which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
in  the  future)  for  i\\Q  future  to  decide ;  our  business  is  with  the  active  present. 

Let  the  merchant  aid  the  producer  in  every  way  that  ha  can  with  safety,  but 
the  producer  and  the  merchant  should  avoid  long  credits.  Debt  is  dangerous 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  now,  and  while  there  are  planters  who  use 
large  borrowed  capital  successfully,  it  is  oftener  the  case,  that  a  good  credit 
is  the  planter's  worst  enemy. 

It  is  only  through  the  exercise  of  great  prudence  and  industrial  activity  that 
the  Southern  people  can  hope  to  rise  above  their  present  difficulties. 

Tobacco. — We  are  pleased  to  note  more  activity  in  business  circles.  The 
offerings  of  Leaf  at  the  Tobacco  Exchange  for  the  month  ending  February 
25th,  were 

787  Hhds        158  Tierces        3-43  Boxes        Total  number  pkgs    1288. 

The  average  prices  for  the  month  were 
Common  lugs,  light  wgts     3.00a  4.00    Medium  leaf,  10.25al2.00 

"  "      heavy    "        3.50a  4  50    Good  stemming,  13.00al5.75 

Good  lugs,  5.00a  6.50    Good  shipping,  (no  fine)     14.00al6.00 

Bright  lugs,  8.00a20.00    Good  manufacturing,  16.00a24.00 

Fancy,    "  22.00a40.00    Bright  wrappers,  25.00a85.00 

Common  leaf,  7.25a  9.00 
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Wheat. 

The  receipts  for  the  month  have  been  very  light. 

We  quote  Red  2.2oa2.60  ;  White  2.e0a2.80  per  bushel. 

PETERSBURG. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  February  25th,  1867. 

Since  our  last  report  of  25th  January,  business  has  improved  in  all  branches 
of  trade.  Last  month  our  river  -was  blocked  up  with  ice,  and  some  of  the 
railroads  were  interrupted  by  snow,  so  that  for  some  time  business  was  almost 
suspended — which  was  partly  owing  to  our  merchants  being  unable  to  receive 
any  goods  and  the  inability  of  Planters  to  forward  any  produce  or  to  visit  our 
city.  The  railroads  and  water  communication  are  now  all  open  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  fair  spring  trade. 

The  Money  Market  continues  very  stringent,  and  owing  to  the  great  want  of 
capital  it  is  impossible  for  business  men  to  borrow  money  at  anything  like  a 
reasonable  or  living  rate  of  interest.  This  will  doubtless  be  better  for  all 
parties  in  the  end,  as  it  will  prohibit  anything  like  large  credits,  and  confine 
buyers  to  purchasing  only  what  their  necessities  compel  them  to  have.  To  do 
a  healthy  business  our  capital  must  bfe  made,  not  borrowed. 

There  has  been  a  large  business  done  in  Fertilizers  in  the  last  week  or  two. 
Very  little  Peruvian  Guano  has  been  sold,  but  the  various  Super  Phosphates 
have  been  taken  to  supply  its  place.  There  is  not  much  Peruvian  Guano  in 
our  market — an  abundant  supply  is  shortly  expected. 

CoTTOX. — At  the  close  of  our  last  report,  the  Cotton  Market  was  quiet  but 
steady.  Since  that  time  prices  have  gradually  declined,  which  is  owing  to  the 
increased  estimates  of  the  crop,  and  the  continued  receipts  at  all  the  shipping 
ports.     The  market  closes  dull  and  heavy  and  we  quote  nominally: 

Middling, 27@27J 

Low  Middling 26@26J 

Ordinary 24@25 

Receipts  at  all  the  ports  since  1st  September,  18G6  .  .  1,256,049  bales. 
"        in  Petersburg 15,631  bales. 

Tobacco. — There  is  no  change  of  importance  to  note  since  our  last  report. 
Loose  is  coming  in  very  freely,  and  there  are  increased  receipts  in  Hogsheads. 
For  good  leaf  in  hogsheads  there  is  an  active  demand  at  full  prices,  we  quote 
Lugs  (loose)  1J@3|  for  Common — 4i(aGc  for  good.  Xew  leaf  (loose)  5(^15 
for  inferior  to  good  Manufacturing.  Fancy  $20  to  $100  according  to  quality — 
Lugs  in  hogsheads,  new  2(a.o  for  poor,  4(as4^  for  common,  5(a~^  for  good. 
Leaf  6  to  15  according  to  quality.  No  fine  leaf  offering,  and  as  yet  we  have 
very  little  desirable  Tobacco  on  the  market. 

Corn. — In  fine  demand  at  90(2^95c. 

Oats-— Held  at  70(a.75c. 

ROWLETT    &    TaNNOR. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  several  enterprising  and  reliable 
Baltimore  and  Richmond  firms  who  make  their  first  appearance  in  our  adver- 
tising sheet  this  month. 


.A.3DT7'E3:El.TISI3>rCSt-    StU  ]E3  Ei  T, 

THE  WATT  PLOUGH. 

Warranted  to  do  far  better  work,  and  one-fourth  more  work,  with  the  same  pow- 
er.    Is  double  as  strong  and  durable;  not  one-tenth  as  liable  to  clog  or  choke. 

To  pulverise  the  soil  and  cover  up  vegetation,  far  superior  to  any  cuff-brace 
plough  ever  yet  made — (all  of  which  have  been  invented,  formed  and  fashioned  by 
Geo.  Watt).  If  on  trial,  the  Plough  does  not  come  up  to  the  warrantee,  the  price 
paid  for  it  will  be  refunded  on  its  return  to  our  store.  We  append  a  few  from  many 
certificates  in  our  possession,  from  those  who  have  used  them,  and  refer  to  hundreds 
of  others  : 

Messrs.   Geo.  Watt  ^-  Co. :  Richmond,  Nov   2D,  1866. 

Gentlemen — I  have  delayed  giving  you  my  opinion  of  your  new  plough  until  I 
could  fully  test  it.  I  have  for  some  weeks  worked  it  with  three  most  excellent 
ploughs, — a  cast-steel  one  made  by  Curtis,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  your  old  two- 
horse  wrought  share,  and  Starke's  two-horse  cast  point,  — and  have  satisfied  myself 
that  when  the  ground  is  at  all  foul  it  will  do  belter  and  more  work,  with  less  labor  to 
the  team  and  teamster,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
TWO-HORSE  PLOUGH  I  HAVE  EVER  HAD.  I  have  discovcred  but  one  objection  to  it 
which  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of  time  lost  in  cleaning  the  others' 
and  that  is  that  my  ploughmen  are  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  they  will  take  care 
to  wear  out  the  old  ones  sooner  than  they  should,  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  the 
C.  and  D.  (I  hope  you  will  soon  get  out  your  three-horse  plough  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, as  it  will  be  invaluable  in  heavy  fallows.         Very  truly,  your  friend, 

Wms.  C.  Wickham. 

Mr.  Booker  writes  :  "The  ploughs  work  admirably  ;  I  have  tried  them  on  light 
and  heavy  lands,  upon  clean  and  foul  lands,  aud  everywhere  they  operate  beauti- 
fully. I  have  used  many  ploughs,  some  very  good  ones,  but  these  are  far  superior  to 
any  I  ever  worked.  I  think  I  can't  be  mistaken  in  giving  this  opinion.  Success  to 
you,  sir,  for  I  am  sure  you  deserve  the  thanks,  and  will  receive  the  patronage  of 
intelligent  agriculturists.         Very  respectfully,  yours,  George  Booker. 

Geo.  Watt,  Esq.  :  September  23d,  1866. 

Dear  Sir — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  superior  capacity  of 
your  new  plough.  I  tried  it  first  on  a  clover  lot,  that  had  been  pastured  for  three 
seasons,  of  a  very  stiff  red  soil.  It  was  very  hard  and  dry,  but  I  broke  it  with  a 
strong  double  team,  about  eight  inches  deep,  with  much  greater  ease  than  three 
horses  pulled  your  old  No.  6,  and  the  work  was  done  so  much  better  that  it  would 
bear  no  comparison.         Your  friend  and  well  wisher,  G.  B.  Stacy. 

Mr.  Geo.  Walt:  Spring  Hill,  Appomattox,  Jan'y  17th,  1867. 

Sir — The  Plough  you  sent  me  last  year  is  decidedly  the  best  two-horse  Plough  I 
ever  used ;  comes  up  to  your  card  in  every  respect.  Please  send  me  four  of  the 
Ploughs  like  the  one  you  sent  me  last  summer.  W.  E.  Bradshaw. 

We  have  sold  since  the  1st  of  September  last,  400  two  and  three  horse  Ploughs, 
and  in  most  instances  not  more  than  one  or  two  Ploughs  to  any  farmer.  Not  one 
has  been  returned  ;  nor  have  we  a  complaint  from  those  using  them,  against  them. 
OEO.  WATT,  \  GrEO.    TV  ATT  &.  CO., 

HUGH  A.  WATT.    J  ly.  Bfo.  1450  Franklin  Street. 

S.  S.  COTTRELL.  ~~"  W.  N.  EEDFOKd!, 

SAMUEL  S.  COTTRELL  k  GO. 
Saddle  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 

Old  No.  1»9,  New  No.  1303  Main  Street, 


A  large  supply  of 

SADDLES,   HARNESS,   HORSE   BLANKETS,   BUGGY  RUGS. 

HORSE  BRUSHES,  CURRY  COMBS,  TRUNKS,  CARPET  BAGS,  VALISES,  etc. 

Constantly  on  hand,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Messrs.  JOHN  OTEY  and  JOHN  N.  JENNINGS,  so  long  and  favorably  known  in  our 
business,  can  be  found  at  this  establishment. 
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To  THE  Old  and  the  New 

PATRONS  of  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to   inform  you  that  the  old  and  well  known  House  of 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  GO. 

Is  still  in  the  fielJ,  and  is  manufacturing  more  largely  than  ever 

Agricultural 

lEPLllllSSTS 

MACHINERY. 

The  experience  of  the  Senior  Partner  in  this  business  in  this  city  commenced  in 
1829,  and  has  known  no  intermission. 

The  New  Firm  pledge  themselves  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Machin- 
ery bearing  the  brand  of  H.  M.  Smith. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  by  mail  on  application. 
feb— tf  H.  M.  SMITH.  I.  S.  TOWER.  I.  T.  SMITH. 

THOS.  S.  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Keen,  Baldwin  &  Co. 
EstalilisUed  183$. 

Wholesale  and  Eetail,  Fashionable  and  Seasonable 

READY-MADE   CLOTHING! 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS'  WEAR.     Also,   GENTS'  FURNISHING    GOODS,   a  full 
line.     TRUNKS,  VALISES  and  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AT   CORNER  OF  MAIN  AND   TENTH  STREETS, 

feb-iy  3axeDecM0:rxra9,  'tta. 

VIRQiniA  STATE! 

INSiMICE  COiPINY. 

Office  No.  917,  South  Side  Main,  bet.  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Capital, 


$  200,000. 


Buildings,  lilercliandise  and  Furniture,  in  tlie  City  or  Country,  insured  against  loss  or 
Damage  by  Are,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

JOHN  L.  BACON,         THOS.  W.  McCANCE,         WM.  H.  CHRISTIAN, 
ffeb — ly  President.  Vice-President.  Secretary 


ADVERTISIN'G  SHEET. 


Richmond  &  Danville  Rail  Road ! 

THE  SHORTEST  AXD  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 

SQUTI  mi  SaUTi--WieTI 


B@=THEOUGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Ya.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS,  and  ATLANTA,  GA.:    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, kc,   ALA.;   NEW  ORLEANS,   kc,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL    THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES  ;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    kc,    TENN. ; 

HUNTSVILLE,   ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

ly  THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 

Farming  Implements  and  Labor-Saying  3Iac!iinery. 

We  have    always    en  hand   and   oflFer   for  sale  at  MANUFACTURER'S    PRICES 

€ORN  SHELLERS,  €<3RN  ANB  €0S  MILLS, 

Cutting  Boxes,  Well-Fixtures, 
Cliiinis,Wasliing-Macliines,  Griii(istoiies,Wlieel-Barrows,  &c.  &c. 

Of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Patterns. 

ALLISON    &,   ADDISON, 

Dealers  in  FIELD,  GRASS  and  GARDEN  SEED,  GVXSO,  «fcc. 

feb— Ir Carv  Street,  bet.  13tli  and  14th.. 

JOHN  G.  MILLBR^ 

(LATE  OF  KENT,  PAINE   i  CO.) 

IMPORTES    AND    DEALEE    IIT 

In  the  Retail  Department  the  stock  of  Dress  Goods  will  always  be  foood  complete. 
REPnESESTED  BY  SAM'L  M.  PEICE.  feb— ly 
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ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

1506  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

MRSERYIEN, 

EEDSIEN  MD  ELQBISTS. 


HaTing  been  engaged  in  the  XrRSERT  and  SEED  business  in  this  State  for  many 

years,  "we  claim  to  have  the  proper  experience  of  the  Yarieties  of  Frnits,  &c., 

best   suited  to  the   climate  and  soil  of  Virginia  and  adjacent  Southern 

States,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  culture,  times  for  planting,  &c.,  kc. 

Out  nurseries  near  Richmond  having  been  recently  established,  we  can  only  offer 

Grown  here.     Our 

FJIIT  01  DRIUMEIlTIll  TREES 

Will  be  supplied  from  our  Baltimore  and  Winchester  Nurseries,  and  are  cf  fine  size 
and  condition,  and  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate. 


OUE  SEEDS  AEE  FRESH,  GEmnNE  &  RELIABLE 


WE  HAVE  NO  OLD    STOCK   TO  GET   RID   OF.      We  procure  them  from  the 
BEST  GROWERS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ABROAD,  and  keep  a 

le^Pull  Assortment  of  everything  needed  for  Field  or  Garden. 

WE  WARRANT  AIiL  WE  SELL. 


Catalogues  furnished  upon  applicatioa.  feb — tf 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


TOBACCO  AND  OATS 

MANIPULATED  GUANO. 

THE  JAMES  RIVER  MANUFACTURING  COMP'Y 

Is  again  prepared  to  supply  the  Planters  and  Farmers  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina with  its  •well-known 


Which  •will  be  found  equally  beneficial  to  the  crops  of  Tobacco  and  Oats,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  to  that  of  Wheat — the  Phosphate  it  contains,  being  just  as  essential 
in  imparting  weight  and  substance  to  the  Tobacco  leaf  as  in  filling  up  the  heads 
of  Wheat  or  of  Oats  with  grain. 

It  consists  of  a  combination  of  Peruvian  and  Phosphatic  (Sombrero)  Guano, 
finely  ground  and  perfectly  incorporated;  and  can  be  applied  either  •with  the  drill, 
or  sown  broadcast  without  loss  or  trouble.  The  proportions  vary  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  purchaser,  and  in  every  case  are  weighed  in  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  precision. 

Regular  Preparation  contains  1,000  lbs.  of  Peruvian,  and  1,000  lbs.  of  Sombrero 
Guano  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Special  Preparation  of  1,333  lbs.  Peruvian  and  667  lbs.  of  Sombrero  to  the  ton 
of  2,000  lbs. 

Jg@°'0rders  can  be  addressed  through  the  Commission  Merchants  of  Richmond, 
or  directly  to  the  undersigned,  who  bestows  upon  this  department  his  constant  per- 
sonal attention. 

feb— tf  B.  B.  BENTLET,  Agent. 

GREGORY  BROTHERS, 

No.  1417  Main  Street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Tifteenth  Streets, 

DEALERS  IN 

Ranges,  Parlor,  Office  and  Cook  Stoves, 

SUCH  AS  THE  CELEBRATED 

"ARBITER,"    "SHEPPARD,"    "IDA,"    "MONITOR,"  "RIP   RAP,"  "QUICK 
BAKER,"  "MORNING  AND   EVENING  STAR,"  COMMODORE,"  'CHARTER 
OAK,"  and  manv  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     Also,  house  furnishing  articles, 
HARDWARE,  TINWARE,  &c.     Also,  Fairbanks'  celebrated  Scales,  all  sizes. 
feb— tf 

Seed!  Seea.!!  Seed!!! 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEED. 
g^^Catalogues  giving  directions  for  cultivation,  furnished  on  application. 


PLOUGHS!  PLOUGHS!!  PLOUGHS!!! 

ALL  KINDS  APPROVED  PATTERNS  MADE  &  KEPT  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

Castings  Smooth  and  Tough. 

PALMER  &  TURPIN, 
feb— ly  No.  1526  Main  Street, 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 


JOHN  DOOLEY, 

Hat  Manufacturer  &  Dealer, 

1211  Eagle  Square,  Richmond,  Va. 

Has  just  removed  to  his  New  Store — or  rather  his  old 
stand — where  he  had  the  good,  or  bad  fortune  (it  does  not 
matter  which  now)  to  be  burnt  out  on  the  disastrous  3d 
of  April,  1865.  He  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to  his 
old  customers  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  that  he  is  ready  to  supply 
them  with  goods  in  his  line,  as  he  did  for  twenty-five  years  before  the  war.  They 
will  find  the  stock  of  HATS,  CAPS,  and  LADIES'  FURS,  and  HATTERS'  GOODS 
and  MATERIALS  for  Manufacturing  and  Trimming  Hats,  ice, all  ready  to  their 
hand.     The  prices  shall  approximate  to  those  of  the  good  old  times. feb — ly 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON,  ~ 

AGENTS    FOR 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  CUANO, 

Ay  If 
FX^GTJIR     OF     I^.A.'V^     BOISTE. 

Dealzes  IX  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  (obtained  direct  from  the  Agents 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  and  warranted  fresh  and  pure.) 

All  of  which  we  offer  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

No.  1320  Gary  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  sts. 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

l^^Orders  and  communications  attended  to  with  care  and  dispatch.  feb — ly 

Important  to  Fariiierii>. 

DR.  VAIiENTINE'S 

Recipe  for  Making  Artificial  Guano. 

20  bushels 

3 

3 

3 

40     lbs 

22 

11 

20 

10 

10 

f  If  Peat  cannot  be  obtained,  use  garden  mould  or  clean  virgin  soil  instead. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MIXING. 

Mix  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  together;  mix  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  in  four  or  five  pails  of  water, 
or  enough  to  dissolve  the  ingredients.  When  dissolved,  add  the  liquid  to  the  mix- 
ture, (1,  2,  3,)  and  mix  as  in  making  mortar.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add  No.  4, 
(the  calcined  plaster,)  which  will  absorb  the  liquid  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  dry 
Btat€.  Mix  under  cover,  in  a  dry  place — pack  so  as  to  exclude  air — observe  the 
proportions  in  making  small  or  large  quantities.  The  above  recipe  will  make  one 
ton,  which  will  manure  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  a  number  of  farmers  to  whom  I  furnished  it  before 
the  war,  and  who  tested  tts  qualities  —many  thinking  it  equal  to  natural  guano — 
the  subscriber  has  made  arrangements  to  furnish  anv  quantity  this  season,  and  will 
sell  th#.ngredients,  exclusive  of  Peat,  Ashes  and  Salt,  (articles  on  every  farm,)  at 
the  low  price  of  $25  per  ton.     All  orders  carefully  and  promptly  executed. 

mll—ly  Under  Spotsfvood  Hotel,  Ricliiiioxid,  Va. 


Nc 

.  1. 

Drv  Peat,  j 

2. 

Wood  Ashes, 

3. 

Fine  Bone  Dust, 

4. 

Calcined  Plaster, 

5. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

6. 

Sal.  Ammoniac, 

7. 

Carb.  Ammonia, 

8. 

Sulph.  Sodae, 

9. 

"       Magnesia, 

10. 

Common  Salt, 

ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


Richmond   Agricultural  Works ! 

IMPROVED 


Having  purchased  the  Patent  Right  for  the  SULKY  CULTIVATOR,  we  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  manufacture  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  trade,  of  the  best 
material  and  workmanship.  We  are  also  the  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

aeMffi©^  ^  lmplem©ati3 

Buck-Eye  Reaper  and  Mower, 
Gmsar's  Improved  Thirasher  and  Cleaner, 
Cardwell's  Self-Oiling  Thrashing  Machine  and 
Horse  Power, 
Virginia  Corn  SheUer, 
Smith's  Patent  Straw  Cutter, 
Cardwell's  Corn  Planter, 
Box  Corn  Shellers, 

Ploughs  of  all  Patterns, 

Tobacco  Fixtures  and  Machinery 

MADE  TO  ORDER.       ALL  WORK  MADE  BY  US  WARRANTED  to  be   of 

the  best  material  and  Workmanship.     We  have  made  such  arrangements 

as  will  enable  us  to  furnish  the  BUCKEYE  MOWER  AND  REAPER 

j|@-ON   A   CREDIT   OF   FOUR   AND   SEVEN    MONTHS, 

Thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  next  crop.     We  solicit  a  call- 
IS-EPAIK^IIVGi^  I?Ii03XPTLir  ATTEIVDEO  TO 


THE   SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 


RO.  A.  LANCASTER.  P.  J.  WRIGHT.  J.  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Li^ISTO^STER   &   CO. 


STOCK  &  Mmmm  brokibj. 

No.  1113  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

I..  W.  ROSE,  Teller. feb-ly 

JfEW  MUSIC  STORE. 

ii^sic  oi&!&ias  Mm  ursMsasas. 

No.  902  MAIN  and  NINTH  STEEETS,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Would  respectfully  announce  to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  having 
perfected  arrangements  ■with  the  largest  and  best  Northern  and  Southern  Musical 
Establishments,  they  are  now  able  to  present  at  their  New  Store  an  unrivalled  stock 
of  SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  and  MERCHANDISE,  to  which 
they  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Musical  Public. 

AGEKTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.'S,  ||„||,|!^|:»ii        MARSCHALL  &  MITTANER, 

and  GALE  &  CO.'S,  GOLD  tf'^Y'^  W   MEDAL,  Grand  and  Square 

febiy 3?  X  Axe  s  :  1 1 

THE    CE3L,ESPl.A.TEI5 

UNION    WASHING    MACHINE 

AND 

CLOTHES   WRINGER    COMBINED. 

The  only  successful  Washing  Machine  ever  introduced.     Warranted  to  wash  perfectly 
WITHOUT  SOAKING,  HAND  RUBBING,  OR  BOILING. 

SAVING  TIME,  LABOR,  SOAP,  CLOTHES  and  HEALTH. 

With  an  experience  of  over  twelve  months  in  the  sale  and  use  of  these  Machines, 
we  confidently  recommend  them  to  the  housekeepers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
as  doing  well  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

8^„Circulars  descriptive  of  the  Machine  forwarded  on  application  and  orders 
promptly  filled. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON,  Agents, 

feb— ly  ]320  Carv  Sti-eet,  betAveen  13tli  and  l4tli. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ep  iffjs'w^  'rejs.K. 

Annual  Income, $2,000,000. 

Annual  Dividends, 40  pr.  ct. 

All  kinds  of  NON-FORFEITING,  LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES  ISSUED. 
LOANS  MADE  ON"  POLICIES. 
All    Policies,    aftex'    three    years,    Non-Foi'feiting. 
Local  Boabd  of  Reference — Hon.  Jos.    Mayo,   Mayor,  Judge  Wm.  H.  Lyons, 
Judge  Wm.  W.  Crump,  Jno.  0.  Steger,  Esq.,  Harrison,  Goddin  &  Apperson,  Bank- 
ers, John  H.  Claiborne,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Poiice,  Paine  &  Co.,  Merchants,  Jno.  Purcell, 
Esq.,  John  Dooley,  Esq.,  Wm.  H.  Haxall,  Esq. 
P.  T.  MOORE,  Agent,  J.  ADAIR  PLEASANTS,   Gen'l  Agent,    Dr.  J.  S.  D.  CUL- 

LEN.  Med.  Examiner,  JOHN  0.   STEGER,  Legal  Adviser, 
feb— ly  Office  1201  Slain  Street,  corner  12tli,  o-rer  Telegraph.  Office. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


SNYDER,  BOWERS  &  CO., 

OF 

TBE  RICBMOXD  STOVE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORKS, 


H 

H 


< 

O 

o 
o 
o 


c3 
l> 

O 

Ixj 
o 


S       P^ 


o 


After  a  test  of  six- 
teen years,  have  the 
■verdict  of  their  cus- 
tomers in  Virginia 
and  the  South  gen- 
erally, that  their 
manufactures  are 
nowhere  excelled 
for  beauty  of  design, 
durability  or  cheap- 


TKE^y  isKjfL.i<TTjjpj^cirrxjTi:Ei 


HEATINO  and  COOKING   STOVES,  STEAM  and    HOT  WATER   APARA- 
TUS  for  heatin;?    buildings,  IRON  RAIEIXOS,    VERANDAHS,  Ac. 
DOOR  FRONTS,  contpletc  for  Stores  and  other  Public  Build- 
ings,   WINDOW    CAPS,    CORNICES,    &c. 

And  sell  at  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES,  FIRE  BRICK,  FOUNDRY  FACINGS, 
feb— Gm  LATHES,  &c.     Also,  IMPORT  SCOTCH  PIG  IRON. 

f  itgiwia  ^ixt  mA  ^mm  §i\^x\xma  §m\\m\\^. 

OFFICE — Company's  Building,  1015  Main  St.,  Richmond. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Jr.,  Sec'y.  W.  L.  CORWARDIN,  President. 


J.  C.  DENIN6,  Norfolk. 
JNO.  P.  JOHNSTON,  Danville. 
THOS.  A.  BLEDSOE,  Staunton. 
F.  M.  LATHAM,  Culpeper  C.  H. 
Rev.  THOS.  HUME,  Portsmouth 


-A.a-EI«TTS  : 

T.  H.  IVEY,  Lynchburg. 
A.  B.  VENABLE,  Farmville. 
J.  COMPTON,  Lexington. 
J.  W.  SHIELDS,  Christiansburg. 
W.   M.  TURNER,  King  William  Co. 
feb— ly 


Field^  Cr3*ass  and  O-arden  Seeds* 

1320  Gary  Street,  between  Thirteenth  &  Fourteenth  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Have  constantly  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  in  large  and  small  quantities 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds  Grass  and  Ky.  Blue  Grass  Seeds. 

Also  a  general  Assortment  of  Fresh  and  Pure  GARDEN   SEEDS,  (carefully  select- 
ed by  ourselves)  direct  from  the  most  reliable  Growers  of  this  Country  and  Europe^ 

Catalogues  furnished  on    application,  and  seed  sent  by  mail  free  of  postage   a* 
our  regular  retail  prices.  feb — ly 
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WOODHOUSE   A    PARHAM, 

Late  James  Woodhouse  &  Co. 
BOOfiSOluIiflRS,    STATIONERS 

AND  DEALERS   IN  PIANO    FORTES, 

Governor  Street,  near  Main, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
feb-ly 


Julius  Steenbock,  New  York. 
Nicholas  Steenbock,  Richmond,  Va. 

JUIi.    STEENBOCK   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  DRT  GOODS, 

No  1213  and  1215  Main  Street, 

eagle  square, 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

Office  New  York,  5  Collese  Street,  feb— ly 


PAEMER,  HARTSOOK  &  CO. 
GENERAL 

COMMISSION    MEBCBEANTS, 

105  and  107  Fourteenth  Street, 
(2d  door  below  Cary,) 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Geo.  S.  Palmer,  Dan'l  J.  Hartsook, 

Wm.  B.  Isaacs,  fb— 6m  ^V.  H.  Palmer. 


S.  M.  HAWES, 

(Successor  to  Sam'l  P.  Hawes  &  Son,) 

DEALER    IN 

ANTHRACITE    C  O  A  E, 

For  Foundry,    Factory   and  Family  use, 

also  Smith's  Coal, 

Eig'Iiteenth  and  Cai-y  Streets, 

feb-ly  RICHMOND,  VA. 


GEORGE  C.  GARY, 

(Formerly  of  Petersburg,  Va.) 
Importer     and     Wholesale    and    Retail 

Dealer  in 
CHINA,    GEASS,    EARTHENWARE, 

AND 

Honse  Fnrnisbing'  Goods, 

Iron  Front  Building, 
1306  Main,  between  13th  and  14th  Sts., 
feb-Gm         RICHMOND,  VA. 


G.  GERSDORF, 
FIEE    MANUFACTURER, 

No.  1418  and  1420  Cary  Street, 
Bet.  14th  and  15tb, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Re- cutting 
feb-ly  Old  Files. 


TC.  N.  BEEE  A  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  DRT  GOODS, 

No.  907  Broad  Street, 
Second   door   below    Ninth    Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

feb-ly 

JOHNSON    &    HUNTT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

GROCERIES.    PROVISIONS 

and  EIQUORS, 
'«  Pearl  Block,"  Fourteenth  Street, 

BET.   MAIN  &  CARY    STS. 

feb-ly  RICHMOND,  VA. 


CHAREES  D.  HIEE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.  18  Pearl  (or  14th)  Street, 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

Solicit  consignments  of  Tobacco,  Grain, 

Flour,  Cotton,  Bacon,  &c.     Purchase  on 

order   Fertilizers,    Groceries    and   other 

supplies. 

CHAS.  D.  HILL.         feb-ly         JAMES  POTEAT. 

Tobacco  Escbange  Restaurant, 

AND 

BOWEING  SAEOON, 

Shockoe  Slip, Thirteenth  St.,  below  Cary, 
Charles  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Prop'r. 

SUPERIOR    WINES,     LIQUORS,     and 

CIGARS.     OYSTERS,  GAME,  &c., 
feb-ly  In  Season. 

EEEEXT  dt  ROYSTER, 
General  Commission  Mercbants, 
Corner  of  12th  and  Cary  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Offer  their  services  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  Groceries,  Liquors,  Provisions, 
&c. ;  also.  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Flour,  Wheat, 
Corn   and    Country  Produce    generally. 
Peruvian  Guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

ANDREW  L     ELLETT,  WM.   S.  ROYSTER. 

feb-ly 


GORDON  &  CRINGAN, 

Successors  to  John  N.  Gordon  &  Son, 

Grocers  and 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

METALS,  LEATHER,    &c.,  &c. 
14th  Street,  near  the   Exchange  Hotel, 
feb-ly  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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R.  W.  POWERS, 

Wbolesale  and    Retail    DRUGGIST, 

Corner  Main  and  15th  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Keeps  always  on  hand  a  Complete   Stock 
of    Drugs,  Medicines,   Paints,    Oils  and 
Dye  Stuffs ;  also,  a  fresh  stock  of  Relia- 
ble Garden  Seeds.   .  All  of  -which  he  will 
sell  upon  the  most  Favorable  Terms, 
feb— 6m 


GAKDKN    S££1>S. 
J,  BOIiGIAKO    &,    SONS. 

GKOWERS   AND   IMPORTERS, 

28  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Snropean  and  American  Seeds 

Of  unequalled  reliability  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  Papers  for  dealers  supplied 
in  quantities  to  suit.  mh — ly 


S POTTS  «fe  GIBSON, 
Grocers  and  €oniuiissiou  jtlercSiants 

Nos.  117  &  119,  Fourteenth  Street, 

BELOW  CART, 

Nearly  oppo.  old  stand  of  Spotts  &  Harvey, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Jesse  T.  Hutcheson,  for  a  long  time  To- 
bacco   Inspector  at   Mayo's.  Warehouse, 
will  give  his  personal  attention  to  sale  of 
Leaf  &  Manufactured  Tobacco.       feb— 6m 


Established    in    1S56. 

B.  HEIWRICBC, 

WATCIEMAK^ER  and  JEWEIi^ER, 

919  Main  Street, 
Between  Ninth  &  Tenth,  south  side, 
feb-iy  RICHMOND,  VA. 


KELI.OGG  dc  GIBSOJV, 

Importers,wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
CHINA,    GEASS,     QUEENSWARE, 

AND 

HOUSE    FURNISHING   GOODS, 
No.  115  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

T.   H.   KELLOGG.  feb-ly  J-  W.   GIBSON. 


Ed.  H.  Skinker,  Chas.  R.  Skinker, 

S.  H.  Pendleton. 

E.  H.  SKINKER   S:  CO. 

(Late  of  Richmond,  Virginia,) 

GENERAL 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

FOR    PURCHASE     OF 

Merchandise  and  sale  of  Cottoq,  Flour, 

Grain,  Tobacco  and  other  Produce, 
ly      No.  83  Front  St.  New  York. 


GRVBBS  <fe  WIEEIAMS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Anctioneers, 

Under  National  Bank  of  Virginia, 
North-west  Corner  of  Main  and  11th  Sts. 

Continue  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  transaction  of  a  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness. They  sell  Real  Estate  at  Auction 
or  Privately  in  town  or  country  ;  Rent 
Houses  nnd  Collect  Rents.  feb-iv 


A.  EOWE  4fe  BRO. 
CARTERS    AND     GIEDERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Looking  Glass  and  Picture  Frames.  Man- 
tle and  Pier  Mirrors  constantly  on  hand. 
Also,  a  fine  selection  of  American  and 
Imported  Engravings. 

902  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Agents  for  Grove's  celebrated  Show  Cases. 
Particular  attention    paid  to    re-gilding 
feb-ly  old  frames.      P.  0.  Box  389. 


ROWEETT  &  TANNOR, 

GENERAL 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.  94  and  96  Sycamore  Street, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Solicit  consignments  of  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Wheat,  Corn  and  Country  Produce,  and 
will  fill  all  orders  for  Merchandise,  Gu- 
ano and  other  Fertilizers. 

Agents  for  Rhodes'  Super  Phosphates, 
Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  Whane's 
Raw   Bone   Phosphate,    Pacific    Guano. 

Planters  can  be  supplied  with  these 
Fertilizers  on  most  accommodating  terms. 


JOHN  BOWLETT. 


N.  M.  TANNOR. 


feb-6m 


HARRISON    &   POWEEE, 

Nos.  1721  and  1723, 

Cor.  Franklin  &  18th  Sts.  Richmond, Va. 

Grocers, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

AND  DEALERS   IN 

Corn,  Oats,  Bran,  Mill  Feed,  &c.  Consign- 
ments of  all  kinds  solicited.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  sale  of  all  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  prompt  returns  made. 

W.   L.  HARRISON,    [feb  ly.]    ED.  T.  POWELL 
JAMES    W.    PEBIN, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  DRY  GOODS, 

909  Broad  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
A  complete  Stock   of   Goods    always   iu 
store,  and  sold  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Salesmen— D.  Cogbill,  J.  R.  Haynes. 
feb-6m 
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I/OriS  J.  BOSSIEL'X, 

MAMJFACTCBEK    Of 

Double    Refined    Steam    Candies, 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Domestic   and    Foreign    Fruits,    French 
CandieSj  Cigars,  Tobacco,  &c., 

No   1412  Main  St., 

feb-iv  RICHMOND,  VA. 


JOHH  n.  MO^TTAGrE, 

Comer  Main  and  Twelfth  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Fire,  Marine,  Idfe  and  Accident 

IXSITRAKCE  AGEXT. 

ffeb-3t 


WM.    HOET   RICHABDSOK    &,    CO. 
MEBCHAXT   TAIEORS, 


JOHX  C.  PAGE,  Jr., 

DEALER  IX 

BOOTS,  SXrOES,  TRFXKS,  Ac,    Ac. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  !  l^^h   Street,   opposite  Exchange   Hotel, 

A  full  supply  of  the  Best  Goods  in  "tis  '  RICHMOND    VA. 

.   line.     Store 

r"^..- «-  v;.,,*!,   „^A  \r    ■      di        i  '<  ^M.   HOLT  EICHAKDSOX. 

Corner  Ninth  and  Main  Streets,  i 

'  I  W.   FLETCHER  EICHAEDSON. 

feviv  RICHMOND,  VA.  f^b-jy 

GEO.  B.  STACY.  GEO.  P.  STACY. 

G.  B.  ST^CY  &  SO^, 

1310  nvn-A-UsT  STiiEET,  pj,icia:]M[o:NriD,  V.A.. 

GENERAL  UPHaLSTERERS, 

ASI>    DEALEKS    IK 

Cabinet  Furniture,  Bedding,  &c. 

Carpets,  Paper  HangiDgs.  Window  Shades  and  Oil  Clotlis, 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Manufacture  of  Mattresses,   of  every  description, 
and  all  other  articles  of  Bedding.     Goods  carefally  Packed  for  Shipping. 

PAPER  AND  TWINE  WAREHOUSE. 

B-A.UGH:MA.ISr    BROTHERS, 
1319  main  Street,  Richmond, 

Keep  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  MANILLA,  STRAW.  BOOK,  NEWS,  TEA, 
TISSUE,  and  COLORED  PAPERS.  WRITING  P.\PERS  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 
BLANK  BOOKS,  and  a  geueral  stock  of  STATIONERY. 

Prices  as  low  as  in  any  cities  North.     Orders  filled  promptly. 

TV^mSTES,    TV^TIIISrES,    TTTVIISrES. 
FLAX,    LINEN,    HEMP,    ITALIAN,   ZEBRA,    TOBACCO,    BAILING,    COTTON, 

JUTE,  and  PAPER  TWINES 
used   by   all   classes   of    Merchants    Manufacturers   and    Consumers.      We   have 
constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock  in  great  variety,  which  we  will  sell  by  the  barrel, 
bale,  or  pound,  at  lowest  market  price.     Also,  SEINE  TWINE,  soft  and  hard,  GAR- 
DEN, PLOUGH  and  CLOTHES  LINES.  feb— 6m 

Corner  Fourteenth  and  Main  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
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GUANO  AND  FERTILIZERS. 

The  undersigned  having  revived  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Fertilizers  the  past 
jear,  as  conducted  with  John  Kettlewell,  now  deceased,  for  several  years  before  the 
■war,  with  entire  confidence  commends  them  to  the  favor  of  Agriculturists.  No 
Compound  had  gained  so  wide  a  reputation  as  the 

^^Kettlevjell  Manipulated  O-uano^^ 

A  compound  of  the  best  Peruvian  and  Phosphatic  Guano,  with  the  addition  now  of 
Absorbent  Elements,  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  thoroughly  integrated. 

This  Guano,  re- introduced  the  past  year,  greatly  improved  in  material  and  manu- 
facture,has  increased  in  reputation  and  challenges  Peruvian  Guano  or  any  compound, 
pound  for  pound,  in  the  production  of  any  crop,  and  claims  vast  superiority  as  a 
permanent  improver  of  land,  and  in  quality  of  product.  For  Tobacco,  Corn,  Cot- 
ton and  all  crops  it  stands  unrivalled.  Not  a  failure  reported  the  past  year.  Mode 
of  application  and  quantity  per  acre  the  same  as  Peruvian  Guano. 

AMMONIATED  ALKALINE  PHOSPHATE, 

A  GENERAL  MANURE. 

This  Great  Manure  resists  drought. 

This  preparation,  introduced  last  year,  has  produced  effects  quite  unprecedented. 
Composed  of  Ammonia,  Phosphates,  Alkalies,  &c. — the  analysis  shows  it  to  be  the 
most  general  Manure  in  use.  The  Alkalies  absorb  largely  of  moisture,  causing 
this  manure  to  make  crop  the  past  season  amid  the  most  severe  drought.  For  all 
spring  crops  it  is  especially  recommended,  producing  Tobacco  of  superior  quality. 
Planters  are  earnestly  invited  to  try  this  compound.  Apply  from  200  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre.     Opposed  to  hill — we  always  prefer  bi-oadcast. 

AInKALims:  PHOSPHATK^ 

STRICTLY    A    PHOSPHATIC    AND    ALKALINE    COMPOUND. 

Very  rich  in  Potash,  Soda,  &c.  A  great  manure  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  Oats,  and 
for  Grass,  cannot  be  surpassed;  it  has  been  used  with  eminent  success,  and  all 
are  invited  to  give  trial.  Any  farmer  appreciating  wood-ashes,  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  value  of  this  ;  the  analysis  calls  for  nearly  140  lbs.  Dry  Potash  to  the  ton.  No 
such  manure  in  use. 

Apply  300  to  400  lbs.  to  acre — broadcast  preferred.  Or  if  in  hill  mix  with  some 
compost  to  prevent  seed  from  coming  in  contact. 

I'OT-A.SI^  .A.3SriD  I'L.A.STEK.-In  Bbls. 

An  admirable  Tobacco  and  Grass  Fertilizer.     6old  very  largely  in  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  before  the  war. 

PURE   AGRICULTURAL   LAND   PLASTER— In  bbls. 

And  ground  by  myself.     Warranted  pure. 

PRICES  IN  BALTIMORE,  NETT  CASH— Or  by  Agents   with  cost  of  Transpor- 
tation added : 
Manipulated  Guano,  AA,  equal  parts,  $70  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

"  "         A,  I  and  f,  $G0       "  " 

Ammonia  Alkaline  Phosphate,  $55       •'  •' 

Alkaline  Phosphate,  in  bbls  ,  $45       "  " 

The  Guanos  are  in  strong  sacks,  11  to  the  ton. 

The  Ammonia  Alkaline  Phosphate  in  sacks  or  bbls. 

I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  would  be  glad  to  exhibit  my  works  and  plan  of 
operation  to  any  Agriculturist  interested.  Reference  is  made  to  the  following 
agencies,  who  endorse  my  compounds,  and  will  exhibit  testimonials,  analysis,  &c.: 

Deane  &  Somerville,  Richmond ;  Mallett  &  Hoffman,  Wilmington,  N.  0. ;  B.  S. 
Rhett  &  Son,  Ravenel  &  Co.,  Charleston  ;  N.  A.  Hardee  &  Co.,  Duncan  &  Johnston, 
Savannah;  W.  H.  Warren  &Co.,  Augusta;  Jewett  &  Snider,  Macon;  Gray  &  Bedell, 
Columbus ;  J.  B.  Edwards,  Sparta,  Ga. :  Editors  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  &c. 

G.  OBER, 

Factory  Locust  Point.  68  South  Street,  Baltimore, 
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TO  FAEMERS  AND  PLANTERS ! 


GrJJA.NO,  GlEtA.TN  &  SEED. 

The  undersigned  have  constantly  on  hand 

Peruvian  Gwano,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster,  Coe's  &  Wilson's 
Super-Pliosphates,  Tobacco  Ashes  and  all  Fertilizers 

Of  known  value,  in  quantities  to  suit  perchasers. 
We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  Grain,  and  will 
endeavor  to  satisfy  all  who  may  favor  us  with  orders. 

ROBT.  TURNER  &  SON, 

inh— ly  43   South  Fredtrich  St.,  Baltimore. 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

SOLD  BY  AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 
OF  THE  SOUTH. 

None  genuine  unless  branded  with  the  name  of 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

TD.h—\j  General  Agents  for  the  Company. 

T.EE  A.  BECKHAM.  H.  B.  LO>rG.  J.  F.  BECKHAM. 

BECKHAM  Sl  CO. 

Nos.  U04  and  1106  CAET  STREET,  RICHMOND,  Va. 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

ligrimltitral  ani)  Jfarming  |niplemtuts, 

Landreth's  Garden  Seeds, 

FRUIT  TREES, 

Mowers,  Reapers, 

GIDIE  MILLS,  &ee 

Agents  for 

Sussell's  Mower  &  Reaper, 

^TNA  Mower  &  Reaper, 
Eussell's  Thresher  and  Separator, 

BICKEYE  StLKV  COR\  PLOl'GH 
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Southern  Fertilizing  Company. 

RICHMOND,  Va. 

Col.  WM.  GILIIAM,  Chemist,  (late  Professor  at  the  Va.  Military  Institute,) 

This  Company,  now  in  actiTe  operation,  is  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  articles 
at  the  lowest  cash  prices  : 

FINE  CRUSHED  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

W  ax'ranted.  DPiix'e  and  Greniiine. 

The  Guano  from  which  this  article  is  prepared,  is  purchased  direct  from  the 
Agent  of  the  PeruTian  Government,  in  New  York.  Care  is  taken  to  secure  an  ar- 
ticle of  recent  importation,  and  each  cargo  is  subjected  to  careful  chemical  ana'y- 
Bis  by  Col.  W.  Gilham,  Chemist  of  the  Company.  Farmers  may  therefore  rely  with 
certainty  upon  its  being  Fresh  and  Unadulterated.  The  Guano  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  crushing  rollers,  by  which  it  is  all  brought  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
ready  for  the  drill,  or  for  sowing  broad-cast.  Each  bag  is  weighed  after  it  is  re- 
filled, and  is  sold  by  this  weight,  not  the  weight  by  which  it  was  purchased. 

*'01d  Dominion"  Fertilizer— $70  per  ton. 

This  is  an  Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  containing  from  3J  to  4  per 
cent,  of  Ammonia,  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which  abcut  10  per  cent, 
is  soluble,  together  with  considerable  proportions  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Alka- 
line Salts.  The  bases  of  this  manufacture  are  Peruvian  Guano  and  fine  ground 
Navassa  Phosphate,  which  contains  70  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  These 
ino-redients,  after  thorough  mixing,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
in  due  proportion,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  bulk  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  to 
complete  the  necessary  chemical  changes,  and  when  dry,  the  mixture  is  again 
brought  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  ready  for  use,  and  put  up  in  bags  containing 
167  lbs.  each. 

This  Fertilizer  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  grain  and  cotton  crops, 
and  when  applied  at  the  rate  of,  say  250  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  be  found  as  valuable 
as  Peruvian,  and  cheaper.  A  similar  preparation  containing,  however,  but  one- 
half  as  much  Peruvian  as  the  Old  Dominion  Fertilizer,  is  now  largely  used  by 
Maryland  Farmers  instead  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  which  they  consider  it  equal,  and 
by  North  Carolina  planters  on  their  cotton,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  Peruvian  at 
the  same  price. 


Composed  of  "Swan  Island"  Guano,  a  bird  deposit,  in  fine  powder,  requiring  no 
crushing  or  grinding,  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  Peruvian  Guano,  in'tbe 
manufacture  of  a  superior  article  of  Manipulated  Guano.  This  article  the  Com- 
pany are  prepared  to  deliver  at  $75  per  ton. 

Prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Tobacco  crop,  and  con- 
taining about  8  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  Phosphate, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano — $75  per  ton. 

PURE  GROUND  PLASTER.    Price  $13  per  ton. 
"      LUMP  "  $8  per  ton. 

Put  up  in  strong  barrels,  containing  334  lbs.  each. 
Terms  Caslt.     Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

JOHN  ENDERS,  President, 
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OSCAR  CRA]\Z, 

EST-A-BILiISIiElD      1843. 

Importer  of  and  Dealer  in 

iDines,  Ciquor©,  Cigors  antr  Ctas, 

No.  2  Exchange  Block, 

mb6m 

0.  F.  WEISIGER.  CHAS.  STEBBINS. 

"WEISIGER  &  CO. 

We  are  determined  to  offer  such  inducetuents  in  Prices  and  Stock,  as  to 
retain  the  Wholesale  Trade  in  this  City. 

1313  Main  St.,  between  13th  and  14th,  2nd  Floor, 
n,h-^nx  RICHMOND,  Va. 

It  has  been  my  aim  for  years  to  secure  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  and  have  im- 
ported two  NORMAN  STALLIONS  for  quick  heavy  draft— also  two  MARES  for 
breeding  pure  stock. 

BL^A-CK:    HA-ViTK:,    (Morgan,) 
Suited  for  fast  draught,  and  good  riding  qualities,  and  have   bred  from  him  seven 
years,  with   entire  satisfaction.     One  of  the  Normans  will  be  let  next  season,  the 
other  and  Black  Hawk  will  continue  at  my  stables. 

siEcoz^o?  X3:o£i.]>a'  o-a-ttxiEs. 

Some  bred  in  Kentucky  by  Alexander,  Clay  and  others,  and  all  are  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Imported  Bulls,  and  are  now  being  crossed  with  a  young  Kentucky 
bull  of  the  best  blood  in  America. 

ALBEMARLE  IMPROVED  HOGS— A  cross  of  Chester  County  and  Kentucky 
Woburn,  and  just  now  sows  and  pigs,  and  generally,  boar  and  sow  shoats  and  pigs. 
The  Cattle  and  Hogs  will  be  priced  to  suit  the  times,  delivered  on  the  trains, 
NEAR   CHARLOTTESVILLE,    Va. S.  AV.    FICK:IL.ITV. 

GRADE  SOUTH-DOWN  LAMBS 

FOR    S^LE. 

I  have  for  sale  several  BUCK  LAMBS  by  Superior  South- 
down Bucks,  the  choice  of  about  two  hundred  Lambs. 

Some  of  them  out  of  Grade  South-down  Ewes.     Deliver- 
ed in  Richmond  to  boats  or  railroads.     Terms,  $15 
cash   before  delivery. 

FRANK  G.  RUFFIN, 

Box  413,  Richmond,  Va. 
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R.   C.  MORTOIV,  i  CATOR&CO. 

COMMISSION     MERCHANT,  Importers  and  JoTDlDers. 

Office— Front  Shocboe  Warehouse,    RIBBONS,    MILLINE  R  Y, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA.  Silk  and  Straw  Goods, 

Gives   pergonal  attention   to  the  sale  of  ]307  Main  St.  bet.  13th  &  14th,  up-stairs, 

Tobacco,  Wheat.   Corn,  Flour,  and  Coun-I 

try  Produce  generally.    Consignments  so-  RICHMOND,   Va. 

licited.  ™h — ly'mh—st 

THE    RICBnO.\D   CHRISTIA?¥  ADVOCATE, 

A  FIRST  CLASS  RELIGIOUS  FAMILY  JOURNAL, 
Is  pntlished  cTery  Thursday,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  following  reduced 

For  one  year,  inrarially  in  advance, S  3  tO 

For  six  months,     "  ''  ^  OO 

To  Clubs  of  ten  or  more  a  disconnt  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

To  ministers  the  pnper  will  be  famished   at  $2  a  year,  and  10  per  cent,  will  be 
allowed  on  all  moneys  collected  and  paid  in  by  them. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  it  will  be  very  desirable  to  begin  with  the  new  volume 

«@-AGENTS  WAKTED  Df  EVERY  SECTION  OF  THE  STATE,=^a 

To  whom  a  Liberal  Premium  will  be  allowed  for  their  services.     All  persons  desir- 
ing to  act  as  Agents  will  correspond  with  the  Editor. 

The  Advocate  is  a  most  useful  auvt-rtising  medium  for  business  men,  on  account 
of  its  constantly  inert  asing  country  circulation.     The  following  low  rates  are  offered  : 

One  square  of  "eifiht  lines  space,  first  insertion, 75 

Each  succeeding  insertion, 50 

One  square,  for  3  months. $   6  00 

One  square,  for  0  months, ^9  ^^ 

One  square,  for  1  yenr 15  00 

Mouev  sent  by  mail  must  be  at  the  risk  of  those  who  send  it.  The  safest  method 
is  bv  a  Postcffice  order,  made  payable  to  the  Editor,  or  by  draft  on  some  Bank  or 
reliable  business  boui-e  in  Richmond.      Address 

Rev.  W.  W.   BENNETT,  Editor  "R.  C.  Advocate," 

feb  RICHMOXI),  Va. 

THE    SOUTHER  ]SI     PLA^:N^TER 

ADVERTISmC   SHEET. 

It  commends  itself  to  the  Merchant  as   one  of  toe  BEST  ADVERTIZING  MEDI- 
UMS in  the  Country. 
The  planter  will  find  in   its  pages  the  advertisements  of  Leabixg   Houses  in  this 
and  other  cities,  and  can  thus  be   informed  where  he  can  buy  and  sell  to   the  best 
ad.-antage. 

Terms  of  Subscription  and  Advertising  ttill  be  as  follows  : 

SUBSCRIPTION,  One  Year $  3  00 

ADVERTISING. 

1  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion 1   00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  six  mouths. „ 6  00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  oue  year •'0  00 


15  00 
00 
00 


1  page,  single  in.^ertion ^J^ 

^  D  tge,  six  months ~, 

4    r      !»    '                     ^^^— ^                                                                                                                                   g.^ 

I  p'^''^"^}::^' ; ;v:;::;:::::::::::::  S  oo 

?  page,  one  year 

1  page,  six  months ^J  W 

1  page,  one  year •• •-•••  ^'j"  '^ 

PAYMENTS:— SrBSCBiPTios— In  advance.     Advektisixg  :  Annual — viuarteriy. 
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R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS   OP 


^GRIOTJLTUR^ni, 

IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY. 

GROWERS  AND   IMPORTERS  OF 


Sole  Aaents  for  the  Southern  States  for  the  celebrated  <'  MONITOR  REAPER  " 
and  "MONITOR  REAPER  AND   MOWER  "  combined. 

Sole  Agent?  for  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen's  Celebrated 
"NEW  YORK  SELF-RAKE  REAPER  AND  MOWER."  This  Machine  took  the 
First  Premium  at  the  National  Field  Trial,  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y  ,  in  July,  1866,  as 
the  best  vSelf-Rake  Machine  on  the  ground. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  supply  our  old  friends  and  customers  of  Virginia  with  this 
Celebrated  Machine  for  the  harvest  of  18C7.  No  Farmer  should  be  without  the 
"  New  York  Self-Rake  Reaper  "  and  the  "  Monitor  Mower  "  on  his  farm,  both 
of  which  we  can  recommend  to  our  friends  and  patrons,  with  the  confidence  that 
they  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  Machine  made  or  in  use  in  this  countiy. 

We  also  have  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  the  "  MARYLAND  SELF  DISCHARG- 
ING H.-VY  AND  GRAIN  RAKES,"  the  best  of  its  kind  in  use. 

Also,  the  Celebrated  "SULKY  CULTIVATOR,"  which,  with  one  man  and  a  pair 
of  horses,  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  two  (2)  men  and  four  horses  ca.n  with 
Double  Shovel  Ploughs  perform  in  the  same  time. 

Also  on  hand, 
THRESHERS  and    CLEANERS,    HORSE    ROWERS— several   Jcinds,    WHEAT 
FANS,    HORSE    POWER    CORN   SHELLERS    AND    CLEANERS,  HAND 
SHELLERS.    Our  Celebrated  PATENT  SORE  WPROPELLER,  STRAW,  HAT, 
and   FODDER  CUTTERS,  PATENT  MASTLCATORS,  for   cutting  corn   stalks, 
fodder,   hay  and  straw,   the  best  Machine  of  the  kind  in   the  United  States ;    WHEAT 
DRILLS— Plain   and   with   Guano   Attachment,  CORN  DRILLS  or  PLANTERS, 
FLF.LD    ROLLERS,    SERRATED    CLOD     CRUSHER,   GRAIN    CRADLES. 
RICE  DRILLS,    COTTON    PLANTERS,    PLOUGHS,    HARROWS,    CULTI- 
VATORS,   FOUR- HORSE    SULTRY     FLUSHING     PLOUGHS,      PLOUGH 
■  and  MACHINE  CASTINGS,  ^'c. 
For  further  particulars  send  for  printed  circulars. 
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Agricultural  ImplemenU. 
Beckham  &  Co., 
Geo.  Watt  s.  Co.,  (coTer,) 

do 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co., 
Allison  s  Addison. 
Palmer  k  Tarpin, 
J.  W.  Cardwell  &  Co., 
R.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Banltert. 
Planters  National  Bank,  (coTer) 
Lancaster  &  Co., 

BookttUert. 
Bidgood  k  Riley,  (cover,) 
Woodhouse  k  Parham. 
J.  W.  Randolph  i  English, 

Boots  and  Shoe$. 
Jno.  C.  Page,  Jr., 

Clothiers  and  GenVt  Fumithing. 
E.  B.  Sp?nce.  Agt.,  ("cover, ) 
Thos.  S,  Baldwin  k  Co., 
Noah  Walker  i  Co-,  (cover,) 
Wm.  Holt  Richardson  k  Co., 
Weisiger  k  Co., 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  AND  ACTION  OF  MANUEES. 

[Concluded  from  page  262.] 

Having  thas  glanced  at  the  principles  of  the  chemistry  of  soils, 
vre  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  comparative  value  and  action 
of  manures.  The  employment  of  these  substances  for  a  long  time 
was,  and  still  is,  in  many  instances,  purely  empirical.  Their  mode 
of  action  being  imperfectly  understood,  they  have  been  applied 
•without  any  clear  understanding  of  their  value.  At  one  time,  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  chemical  constitution  of  a 
soil  and  of  a  crop,  and  then  add  what  appeared  to  be  deficient ;  a 
process  involving  about  as  much  scientific  ingenuity  as  the  mixing 
of  a  toddy.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  soil  and  plant  are  both 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  delicate  and  intricate  chemical  ope- 
rations. The  factors  of  the  problem  are  perpetually  varying,  and 
no  rigid  simple  formula  can  meet  the  ever-changing  conditions. 
Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  on  all 
these  subjects. 

Prominent  among  the  disputes  on  the  action  of  manures  is  that 

which  has  arisen  about  the  true  influence  of  nitrogen.     After  Bou3- 

singault's  admirable  researches  on  vegetation  were  published,  and 

especially  after  liis  discussion  with  Yille,  concerning  the  source  of 
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nitrogen  in  plants,  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
element  in  soils  and  manures  "vras  almost  universally  entertained. 
Both  vrere  valued  in  proportion  to  their  relative  contents  of  nitro- 
gen. The  natural  reaction  against  this  extreme  opinion  was  the 
mineral  theory  of  Baron  Liebig.  That  eminent  chemist  attacked 
the  nitrogen  theory  with  his  customary  impetuosity,  and  brought  his 
great  learning  and  remarkable  ability  to  bear  upon  the  controversy. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this  question  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  in  an  article  like  the  present. 

We  have  already  seen  that  nitrogen  evidently  develops  plant- 
tissue,  or  at  least,  aids  largely  in  its  development.     It  has  been 
called  a  stimulant,  but  this  term  has  been  objected  to  as  inapplica- 
ble to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     If  clearly  defined,  however,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  its  use.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  salts  of  am- 
monia promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time 
after  their  application,  the  deep  dark  green  of  the  growing   crop 
bears  witness  to  their  powerful  action.     If  they  are  really  tissue- 
formers,  as  we  have  already  seen  good  reason  to  believe,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  this  result.     The  plant,  under  their  influence,  rapidly 
increases  in  size,  sending  more  leaves  into  the  air  and  more  roots 
into  the  ground ;  thus  gaining  more  points  for  the  absorption  of  its 
proper  nutrition.     Necessarily  vegetation  is  more  active.     But  this 
brisker  growth  only  gives  the  plant  a  greater  bulk  of  soil  and  air 
from  which  to  draw  its  necessary  supplies,  and  if  these  occur  not  in 
sufficient  quantities,  all  this  energy  is  expended  in  vain.     A  general 
may  send  out  foraging  parties  without  end,  but  if  no  provisions  are 
in  the  country,  his  commissariat  is  not  improved.     Hence,  the  early 
experiments  of  Schattenmann  on  wheat  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
this  manifest  increase  of  vegetative  power,  the  amount  of  grain  was 
not  greater  than  that  obtained  without  manure.     Indeed,  there  was 
in  all  his  experiments,  a  marked  diminution  of  grain  ^nd  a  very 
decided  increase  of  straw  over  the  crops  of  the  unmanured  land. 
The  ammonia  had  forced  the  plant,  but  the  soil  did  not  contain  the 
necessary  inorganic  constituents  of  grain,  and  so  the  increased  ac- 
tivity had  no  other  result  than  to  bring  forth  a  large  crop  of  straw. 
More  careful  experiments  were  tried  in  1857  and  1858  at  Bogen- 
hausen.     Some  curious  results  were    obtained.     All  the  manures 
applied  were  so  graduated  that  each  application  to  equal  surfaces  of 
ground  contained  exactly  equal  quantities  cf  nitrogen.     The  ma- 
nures employed  were  the  carbonate,  nitrate,    phosphate,   and  sul- 
phate of   ammonia,  and  Peruvian  guano   averaging  about  15  per 
xent.     The  nitrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  were  not  applied.     The 
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results  vrill  be  seen  in  the  following  table.     The   comparisons  are 
made  with  unmanured  land  : 


Barley. 

Wheat. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Grain           Straw. 

Grain.                           Straw. 

7.2    less           1.3    less 

38.89  more                    75.16  more 

9.4.5  more       8.95    " 

44.70     "                         97.;?5    " 

6.60     "            2.47    " 

18.89      "                           18.05    " 

1.13     "            0.05    " 

8  29     "                           25.72    '• 

153.48     "          81.32  more  ■ 

82.24     "                        136.95    " 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Nitrate  of  Ammonia 
Pliosphate  of  Ammonia 
Sulphate  of  Amm.onia 
Peruvian  Guano 
The  relation  of  grain  to  straw  in  the  unmanured  land  was : 

1  2.69  1  1.82 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  the  proportion-  of  barley  grain 
to  straw  was  increased,  while  that  of  wheat  was  diminished,  save  in 
the  single  instance  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  gave  a  scarcely 
perceptible  increase  of  grain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
ammonia  does  not  appear  to  accomplish  much.  Its  influence  on  the 
growth  of  seed  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  carbon- 
ate proved  much  more  valuable  for  wheat.  When,  however,  phos- 
phate of  lime  was  added,  as  in  the  case  of  guano,  the  improvement 
was  very  striking,  and  the  increase  far  overleaped  whatever  gain 
had  been  obtained  from  ammoniacal  salts  alone.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  nitrogen  cannot  by  itself  supply  the  demands  of  veg- 
etation. The  rapid  growth  it  promotes  at  first,  unless  strengthened 
by  a  copious  application  of  inorganic  matters,  only  results  in  a 
loose  watery  stalk,  such  as  is  often  found  in  Indian  corn  during  a 
rainy  summer ;  a  stalk  which  cannot  endure  the  August  drought  and 
is  sure  to  produce  a  diminished  yield  of  grain. 

These  statements  are  corroborated  by  all  experimentalists,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  views  they  entertained.  Thus  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  the  active  opponents  of  Liebig's  mineral  theory,  found  that 
nitrogen  alone  did  not  accomplish  all  they  expected  of  it.  For  a 
field  which,  unmanured,  gave  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  gave 
them,  after  the  application  of  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  22  bushels, 
and  after  the  use  of  these  salts  mixed  with  mineral  manure,  38 
bushels.  The  recent  experiments  of  Ville,  in  France,  establish  the 
same  truth.  Thus,  he  found  that  a  piece  of  land  which,  when  un- 
manured, produced  990  parts  of  grain  and  1625  of  straw  and  chaff, 
furnished,  when  treated  with  ammoniacal  salts,  1471  of  grain  and 
2536  of  straw  and  chaff;  and  with  these  salts  and  mixed  mine- 
ral manure,  2107  of  grain  and  4176  of  straw  and  chaff. 

Liebig,  in  attacking  the  nitrogen  theory,  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  denies  the  necessity  of  nitrogen  in  manures.  He  insists 
that  the  soil  loses  none,  because  it  receives  more  from  rain  and  dew 
than  is  removed  by  the  crops.  It  is  well  known  that  various  chemical 
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compounds  of  nitrogen  are  always  present  in  the  air ;  that  nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  a  constant  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
and  hydrocarbons  in  atmospheric  air,  and  that  not  only  do  the  rain 
and  dew  wash  down  these  salts  into  the  soil,  but  that  the  porous  earth 
also  absorbs  them  directly  from  the  air.  By  an  actual  calculation 
of  the  products  of  two  fields,  he  finds  that  not  only  had  they  lost 
no  nitrogen,  but  that  in  four  years  of  cultivation,  they  had  gained 
respectively  40.5  and  35.9  pounds  of  ammonia.  He  further  shows 
that  the  most  barren  earths  contain  large  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
and  that,  in  cultivated  soils,  it  exists  in  great  excess  above  the 
quantities  required  by  the  crops.  From  these  facts  he  concludes 
that  the  farmer  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  about  this  ele- 
ment in  his  manures,  but  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  min- 
eral ingredients  to  his  crops,  and  that  the  rain,  the  air,  and  the  dew 
will  take  care  of  the  nitrogen. 

In  this,  however,  he  contradicts  himself.  He  has  taken  great 
pains  to  show  that  chemical  analysis  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  dis- 
tinguishing; between  active  and  inert  constituents  of  the  soil,  and 
hence  that  no  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  the  actual  productive 
value  of  a  given  field  from  the  statements  of  its  composition.  Yet 
here  we  find  him  relying  on  the  most  searching  and  exhaustive  of 
all  methods  of  analysis,  viz :  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  com- 
bustion. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  nitrogen  is  any  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  possible  inertness.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it 
too  is  locked  up  in  the  soil  like  any  other  element  of  fertility.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  large  stores  of  food 
in  the  soil  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  growing  crop, 
and  the  mere  demonstration  of  excess  of  nitrogen  therefore  proves 
nothing. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  appears  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 
Liebig  does  not  deny  that  nitrogen  promotes  a  vigorous  growth  at 
first.  Hence,  if  the  due  balance  of  the  mineral  manures  be  kept 
up,  a  large  crop,  in  a  favorable  season,  is  certain.  If  these  are  de- 
ficient, the  yield  must  be  small,  or  else  the  crop  must  get  them  from 
the  soil  which  is  thus  impoverished,  and  if  such  a  system  be  con- 
tinued it  must  eventually  lead  to  barrenness.  As  for  the  assertion 
that  mineral  manures  alone  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  agri- 
culturist, it  does  not  appear  to  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  doubtless  true 
of  many  soils  which  are  rich  in  decaying  organic  matter.  They 
abound  in  assimilable  nitrogen.  But  there  are  many  not  so  happily 
constituted,  and  experiment  appears  to  show  that  these  make  up 
the  great  majority  of  all  the  land  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with. 
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Not  to  multiply  citations,  Ville  found  that  mineral  manure  alone 
increased  the  yield  of  grain  only  20  per  cent.,  and  of  straw  and 
chaflf  11  per  cent.,  while,  when  mixed  with  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
two  together  raised  the  product  of  grain  113  per  cent,  and  of 
straw  and  chaff  154  per  cent. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  inoro-anic  constituents  of  ma- 
nures,  we  shall  find  that  much  which  seems  proper  to  be  said  in  this 
place  has  already  been  anticipated  in  the  remarks  upon  soils. 
There  is  one  very  simple  law  for  manuring,  which,  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed, will  certainly  keep  up  or  increase  fertility.  This  golden 
rule  is,  to  put  on  the  soil  in  manure  all  that  is  taken  from  it  in 
crops.  In  every  bushel  of  wheat,  in  every  bale  of  hay,  in  every 
quart  of  milk  the  farmer  is  selling  his  land.  It  passes  away  from 
him  imperceptibly,  but  just  as  certainly  as  if  a  flood  were  washing 
it  off  before  his  eyes.  There  is  but  one  way  to  stop  the  drain.  It 
is  clear  that  if  he  puts  back  as  much  as  he  takes  away,  the  condi- 
tion of  his  soil  will  be  stationary,  or  perhaps  somewhat  improved  by 
the  operations  of  tillage  which  mix  it  up  and  bring  the  inert  sub- 
stances into  more  direct  contact  with  the  vivifj'ing  atmosphere.  If 
he  returns  more  than  he  removes,  he  is  unquestionably  enriching  his 
acres. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  discretion  to  be  used  in  this  matter  of 
manuring.  In  a  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  limestone,  it  would 
plainly  be  absurd  to  be  anxious  about  the  lime  which  is  removed. 
Nevertheless,  the  agriculturist  ought  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  statements  respecting  the  abundant  supplies  of  cer- 
tain materials  in  his  land.  They  may  be  there,  but  not  available. 
The  man  who  tills  a  soil  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  granite, 
has  of  course,  tons  of  fragments  of  granite  on  his  farm,  and  these  all 
contain  abundance  of  potash.  This  element  of  fertility,  however, 
is  effectually  locked  up  in  the  granite,  and  years  must  pass  over  be- 
fore it  is  brought  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  appropriated  by 
the  crops.  Meanwhile,  the  cultivated  plants  are  continually  draw- 
ing it  off,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  that  melancholy  array  of  old 
field  pines  which  overshadow  so  many  acres  once  laden  with  abun- 
dant harvests.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  rejecting  any  element  of 
fertility. 

As  however  the  different  inorganic  constituents  act  differently 
upon  soils,  and  as  the  mere  supplying  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  crop  is  but  a  portion  of  their  function,  it  appears  proper  to  pass 
some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  in  rapid  review. 

Chief  in  the  estimation  of  all  agriculturists  is  phosphoric  acid.    It 
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is  usually  applied  in  combination  ■with  lime,  and  the  bone  phosphate 
of  lime  is  generally  adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  the  commer- 
cial value  of  this  acid  is  determined.  Of  its  indispensableness  as  a 
fertilizer  there  is  no  question,  since  it  is  a  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  ash  of  all  cultivated  plants.  There  is  so  much  the  more 
urgent  necessity  also  to  add  it,  because  all  recent  researches  on 
soils  show  that  it  is  always  found  in  very  small  quantities.  It  ap- 
pears to  originate  from  the  primitive  rocks,  in  which  it  probably 
existed  as  apatite,  though  wavellite  and  other  minerals  might  possi- 
bly furnish  it. 

Besides  the  manifest  benefit  of  this  acid  in  supplying  the  actual 
deficiencies  of  the  soil,  it  has  been  thought  to  exert  a  physiological 
action,  which  is  highly  important.  Thus,  Yille  has  shown  that  the 
addition  of  phosphates  to  the  soil  increases  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  is  fixed  by  the  growing  crop.  In  this  it  simply  partakes  of 
the  character  of  all  fertilizers,  as  it  supplies  the  necessary  elements 
of  the  plant,  thus  encouraging  its  growth  and  enlarging  its  capacity 
for  absorbing  all  kinds  of  food,  nitrogen  included. 

It  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  various  methods.  The  popular  form  is 
super-phosphate  of  lime.  This  is  specially  useful  upon  light  soils 
deficient  in  lime.  Upon  them  it  acts  with  great  energy  and  prompt- 
ness. It  is  rapidly  diffused  and  readily  appropriated  by  the  crop.  On 
a  clayey  or  calcareous  soil,  it  is  almost  immediately  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  neutral  phosphate,  which  is  not  so  active.  In  the 
form  of  bone  dust  made  from  steamed  bones,  it  is  united  with  gelatin 
to  form  a  compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water  alone,  which  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arable  earth,  and  consequently  passes  into  the  deeper 
layers  and  may  even  reach  the  subsoil.  It  soon,  however,  decomposes, 
and  the  phosphate  then  dissolved  is  absorbed  as  usual.  The  phosphatic 
guanos  are  mixtures  of  various  phosphates  with  small  quantities  of 
organic  matter.  These  are  all,  of  necessity,  slow  in  their  action, 
and  the  denser  and  more  compact  they  are,  the  more  tardy  are 
they. 

Peruvian  guano  has  been  generally  considered  a  mere  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  phosphates,  but  it  is  much  more.  The  salts  of  ammo- 
nia are  peculiar,  and  exert  a  remarkable  action  upon  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  There  is  much  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  this  fertilizer, 
which,  with  the  last  named  salt,  undergoes  double  decomposition, 
forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Peruvian  gu- 
ano thus  exerts  the  ordinary  action  of  an  ammoniacal  manure,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  of  a  super-phosphate.  It  has  this  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  super-phosphates,  that  its  rapid  solubility  is  not 
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affected  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  soil. 

Common  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  appear  to  possess  the  property 
of  diffusing  nutritive  matter  through  the  soil.  In  this  manner,  they 
increase  the  action  of  other  fertilizers  A\ith  -which  they  are  mixed. 
The  soda  salts  seem  to  act  with  peculiar  energy  upon  barley,  tur- 
nips and  kitchen  vegetables. 

Gypsum  has  long  been  known  as  an  admirable  manure  for  clover, 
but  its  action  is  not  yet  distinctly  understood.  It  retards  the  pe- 
riod of  flowering,  and  greatly  increases  the  crop  of  stems,  while  it 
correspondingly  diminishes  that  of  flowers  and  leaves.  In  contact 
with  arable  soils  it  disengages  a  portion  of  its  sulphuric  acid  which 
combines  with  magnesia  and  potash,  so  that  one  of  its  chemical  ef- 
fects is  to  distribute  these  two  last  named  substances  through  the 
soil,  and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  clover  roots. 

The  action  of  lime  is  altogether  too  complex  a  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed ia  a  paragraph  at  the  close  of  a  brief  review.  We  are, 
therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  it  over. 

Of  the  various  compound  manures,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
w^e  have  nothing  to  say.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  give  the  general 
reader  au  outline  of  the  relations  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  of 
both  to  tht  elements  supplied  by  manures.  These  fully  understood, 
•will  enable  any  one  to  reason  for  himself  upon  the  properties  of 
their  combiaations.  In  all  cases,  however,  care  may  be  taken 
to  avoid  ha^ty  conclusions.  A  consideration  of  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  .he  changes  of  the  plant,  the  soil  and  the  fertili- 
zers, should  bad  to  modesty  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  which 
the  experience  of  one  season  may  prove  erroneous.  Yille's 
careful  methol  of  feeling  his  way  may  be  commended  to  all 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  men.  He  divided  the  land  to  be 
manured  into  sections,  from  which  four  experimental  strips  are  se- 
lected. On  one  of  these  he  puts  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  on  an- 
other quick-lime;  on  a  third  carbonate  of  potash,  and  on  the  fourth 
nitrate  of  soda.  These  represent  to  him  the  four  classes  of  ma- 
nures. The  resilts  of  this  manuring  show  him  what  class  his  soil 
requires.  Now,  t  is  very  easy  to  criticise  these  details.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  for  examp'e,  is  not  a  complete  representative  of  all  the  azo- 
tized  manures,  n)r  does  super-phosphate  stand  for  the  whole  class 
of  phosphates.  Still,  while  admitting  defects  in  these  respects,  we 
can  heartily  comnend  his  method,  as  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  system  of  soi'.  analysis  and  quack  prescriptions. 
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[From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  As:ricultura.l  Society.] 

On  Breeding  and  Rearing  Cattle. 

Br  HEXKT  TAXXER, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  Queens  College,  Birmingham. 
[premium — THE   GOLD   MEDAL.] 

TnE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BKEEDING  STOCK. 

IXo.  5.] 

(Contiiraed  from  pase  25T.) 

Breeding  for  Dairy  Stock — This  requires  a  modified  course  of 
management.  It  happens,  very  unfortunately,  that  our  best  milkers 
are  not  generally  our  best  fattening  animals.  It  does  happen  some- 
times that  both  points  of  excellence  are  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  but  these  are  generally  speaking,  cross-bred  animals :  for 
instance,  the  half-bred  Guernsey  or  Alderney  heifers  are  often  re- 
markable for  this,  especially  when  crossed  with  a  good  Devon  or 
short-horn  bull.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  such  cases  the  dam  gave 
the  milking  disposition,  and  when  this  is  stopped,  the  aptitude  of 
the  sire  for  fattening  made  itself  manifest.  This  is  just  what  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hereditary  transmission  w»ould  lead 
one  to  expect.  In  the  heifer  the  tendency  to  give  milk  is  strong, 
and  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  for  many  generatiors  ;  it  has 
therefore  become  powerful;  whereas  the  influence  convened  by  the 
bull  is  exceedingly  weak,  for  his  predecessors  have  hieu.  distin- 
guished by  little  disposition  for  milk :  hence,  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating milking  tendency  being  stronger  on  the  side  of  the  dam 
than  the  bull,  she  imparts  her  character  to  the  offspring.  The  op- 
posite is  the  case  with  the  tendency  to  produce  fat :  h?re  the  bull  is 
strong  and  the  cow  weak,  consequently  he  is  able  to  impart  to  the 
offspring  an  aptitude  for  producing  fat  similar  to  that  which  he 
possesses  himself. 

There  is  no  necessity  why  these  valuable  tendenciis  should  not  be 
combined  in  the  same  animal  much  more  frequently  ;han  at  present; 
and  I  deem  it  so  important  a  point,  that  I  shall  d-aw  attention  to 
the  principles  involved  in  the  production  of  ndlk.  From  the 
analysis  already  given  (page  70,)  the  reader  will  se  that  milk  con- 
tains the  nutritious  and  heat-giving  elements  of  the  jnimal's  food.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  its 
transition  to  the  body  of  the  young  animal,  for  the  sa7ne  elements 
pass  through  a  series  of  transformations.     We  find  them 

In  Food — As  Gluten,  Sugar  and  Oil,  Mineral  Katter. 

In  Milk — As  Cheese,  Cream,  Saline  Matter. 

In  Blood — As  Fibrine  and  Albumen,  Fatty  matta*,  Mineral  matter. 

In  the  Body — As  Muscle,  Fat,  Bone. 
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The  blood  is  derived  from  the  food,  and  then  transformed,  either 
directly  into  the  body  cf  the  animal,  or  indirectly  through  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  milk.  Thus  the  same  materials  are  needed  in 
either  case. 

It  might  be  presumed  that  as  we  know  the  elements  required  for 
milk,  it  is  only  to  increase  the  food  of  the  cow  in  either  particular, 
and  the  effect  will  be  evident  in  the  production  of  milk.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  true ;  for,  although  we  may  carry  into  the  sys- 
tem an  increased  quantity  of  those  matters  which  yield  cheese  or 
butter,  yet  it  still  depends  upon  the  animal  economy  either  to  mould 
these  elements  into  the  cheese  and  butter  we  wish,  or  else  into  flesh 
and  fat.  This  is  quite  dependent  upon  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  animal,  and  this  is  the  keystone  on  which  all  depends.  Thus, 
although  the  same  food  will  in  one  case  produce  flesh  and  fat,  whilst 
in  another  it  will  yield  butter  and  cheese ;  still,  when  the  tendency 
of  the  animal's  system  is  thus  marked,  we  can  increase  the  product 
by  presenting  in  the  food  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  re- 
quired. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured  is 
this  tendency  in  the  system  to  co-operate  with  us.  In  this  respect 
cows  differ ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  peculiarities  are 
hereditary.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  well-bred  cow,  with  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  an  abundance  of  good  milk,  such  a  cow  would,  in  all 
probability,  impart  to  her  produce  a  similarity  of  character. 

The  points  which  especially  indicate  good  milking  character  must 
be  noticed.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  vessels  which  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  milk.  These  consist  of  the  vessels 
which  bring  the  blood,  the  glands  which  separate  the  milk,  and  the 
veins  which  carry  away  the  blood  when  thus  acted  on.  Of  the 
former,  I  may  name  those  veins  which  show  themselves  between  the 
bearing  {vulva)  and  the  udder.  These  are  often  buried  so  that  they 
cannot  be  seen ;  and  although  on  pressure  immediately  above  the 
udder  they  frequently  appear,  yet  we  must  not  immediately  condemn 
the  animal  as  a  bad  milker  when  they  cannot  be  observed.  Gene- 
rally, if  the  skin  is  mellow,  and  not  much  fat  present,  these  veins 
show  themselves  readily.  Their  presence  is  very  desirable,  and 
when  combined  with  a  full  development  upon  the  surface  of  the 
udder,  they  indicate  a  free  supply  of  blood  to  the  milk  glands.  It 
is  also  considered  a  good  point  when  these  veins  present  a  knotty 
appearance. 

The  milk  glands  are  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  udder, 
and  are  generally  four  in  number,  each  gland  being  in  connection 
with  its  own  quarter  of  the  udder.     The  udder  should  be  capacious, 
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extending  well  behind  the  legs,  and  also  forwards  under  the  belly ; 
the  coat  should  be  thin,  with  a  soft  skin,  and  show  considerable  de- 
crease in  size  after  the  animal  is  milked.  The  teats,  which  are  the 
channels  from  the  four  reservoirs  in  the  udder,  should  be  placed 
well  apart  from  each  other,  and  not  cramped  together,  for  this 
generally  indicates  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  udder.  The  udder 
may  appear  large,  and  yet  be  found  fleshy  rather  than  capacious. 
After  the  blood  has  been  acted  on  by  the  glands,  it  is  conveyed 
away  by  the  veins  ;  but  none  of  these  can  be  seen  externally.  The 
milk  vein,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  belly,  has  been  so  called 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  the  udder ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Especial  attention  is  desirable  to  the  mellowness  of  the  skin, 
and  more  particularly  if  the  animal  is  poor.  This  vein  is  a  sure  in- 
dication of  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  given  within  a  few  years  to  a  dis- 
covery made  by  Mens.  Guenon  respecting  '■''the  escutcheoii,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Like  many  other  persons,  he  was  carried  beyond  the 
boundary  of  discretion  in  his  speculations,  and  thus  his  valuable 
observations  were  for  a  time  lost  in  the  mist  with  which  he  en- 
veloped them.  Sufficient  is  already  known  of  its  value,  at  least,  to 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worthy  of  more  general  know- 
ledge. It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  reader's  notice  that  the 
hair  on  the  buttocks  of  cattle  grows  in  two  dij0ferent  directions — one 
portion  pointing  upwards  another  part  downwards,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  fringe  at  the  point  of  juncture.  This  hair,  which 
has  an  upward  tendency,  has  been  termed  "  the  escutcheon.  "  A 
very  extended  observation  has  proved  that,  othe?'  co7idition  being 
equal,  the  modification  of  form  presented  by  the  escutcheon  will 
lead  to  an  estimation,  not  only  of  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the 
animal  will  produce,  but  also  of  the  time  during  which  the  cow 
will  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk.  Without  going  much  into  detail 
upon  this  point  I  may  briefly  state,*  that  the  larger  the  extent  of 
the  escutcheon  the  greater  is  the  promise  of  milk,  and  also  of  its 
continuance,  even  after  the  cow  is  again  in  calf.  A  cow  may  have 
a  small  escutcheon  and  yet  be  a  good  milker ;  but  observation  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  she  possessed  a  more  fully  developed  es- 
cutcheon she  would  have  been  a  better  milker.     It  may  be  con- 

*  Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  more  deeply,  may  advantageously  consult. 
"Traits  des  Vaches  Laitihres,"  par  T.  Guenon;  or  also,  "How  to  Choose  a  Good 
Milk  Cow,"  by  J.  H.  Mayne  and  Johh  Haxton. 
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sidered  a  point  of  merit,  not  as  deciding  whether  or  not  the  covr  is 
a  good  milker,  but  rather  as  an  additional  indication,  which  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  conjunction  with  other  characteristic 
points.  It  is  also  desirable,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  es- 
cutcheon, to  make  full  allowance  for  the  folds  in  the  skin,  otherwise 
a  large  escutcheon  may  be  taken  for  a  small  one.  Besides  the  es- 
cutcheon, there  are  tufts  of  hair  {epis)  which  have  a  certain  degree 
of  value,  when  seen  upon  the  udder  of  the  cow. 

With  this  safeguard,  we  might  anticipate  no  diflSculty  in  trans- 
mitting a  disposition  for  producing  milk,  especially  as  we  know  these 
characteristic  features  are  hereditary.  But  we  must  remember 
there  are  hereditary  influences  conveyed  from  the  bull  as  well  as 
the  cow,  and  hence  an  opposite  character  is  often  given  to  the  pro- 
duce by  virtue  of  the  bull's  character.  It  may  cause  a  degree  of 
surprise  to  some  that  the  bull  should  have  any  influence  on  the  milk- 
ing properties  of  his  produce ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  such  being  the  case.  A  bull,  the  produce  of  a  good  dairy  cow, 
would  favor  this  character  being  shown  in  his  ofi'spring ;  and 
should  he  be  bred  with  another  good  milker,  he  tvould  confirm  this 
tendency  in  the  young,  calf;  whereas,  if  he  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  bad  milkers,  he  ivould  lessen  the  danis  influence  in  this 
respect.  It  is  here  that  Monsieur  Guenon's  discov.ery  promises  to 
be  of  great  service,  because  we  find  the  escutcheons  seen  upon  the 
bull  indicate  a  tendency  to  convey  to  his  ofi'spring  the  same  pecu- 
liarities which  they  represent  when  seen  upon  the  cow. 

I  have  before  casually  remarked  that  our  improvements  in  the 
breed  of  cattle  have  been  accompanied  with  a  decreased  capability 
for  breeding ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  as  regards  the  milk- 
ing tendency  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  greater  stimulus  for  the  exer- 
cise of  care,  and  such  attention  will  be  ultimately  rewarded.  There 
is  nothing  essentially  contradictory  in  the  endeavor  to  combine,  in 
the  same  animal,  milking  as  well  as  fattening  properties.  Many  of 
our  dairy  cows  are  distinguished  by  both  these  conditions.  In  our 
hic^h-bred  animals  we  find  a  small  liver  and  a  small  lung,  accom- 
panied  with  a  gentle  and  peaceful  disposition.  Now,  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  so  desirable  for  producing  fat,  are  equally  favora- 
ble for  yielding  butter  and  cream.  These  diminished  organs  econo- 
mise the  consumption  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  blood, 
hence  more  remains  ready  for  conversion  into  fat,  but  equally  pre- 
pared for  yielding  cream  if  the  tendency  of  the  animal  is  favorable 
*to  the  same.  Having  therefore,  by  these  means  got  the  blood  well 
charged  with  the  materials  from  which  milk  and  cream  may  be  pre- 
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pared,  it  only  remains  for  the  animal  to  secrete  the  milk  freely,  and 
the  most  economical  results  are  realized.  It  is  true,  we  may  store 
the  blood  -vvith  materials  ready  for  yielding  a  rich  milk,  hot  if  the 
milk  glands  are  inactive  or  defective,  then  the  stream  of  blood 
passes  over  them,  and  yields  but  little  of  the  very  secretion  we 
"want.  In  many  of  our  high-bred  cows,  not  only  are  the  breeding 
powers  weak,  but  the  milk  glands  sympathize  with  the  general  tor- 
pidity of  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  hence,  although  the  blood 
may  be  charged  with  milk-forming  matter,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  inactivity  of  the  milk  glands,  these  fail  fully  to  separate  it ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  materials  which  might  have  been  separated  as 
milk  and  cream,  pass  on  unappropriated,  and  probably  become 
formed  into  fat  and  muscle. 

The  Breeding  of  Beef-producing  Stock. — Practically  this  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  local  breed  of  cows ;  and  if  these  are  selected 
with  judgment,  and  judiciously  crossed,  useful  stock  may  generally 
be  raised.  Well-selected  dairy  cows  will  generally, /or  this  pur- 
pose, be  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  cows  of  the  highest  breed, 
by  giving  more  weight,  a  larger  frame,  and  hardier  constitution ; 
and  being  good  milkers,  will  rear  their  calves  better.  It  is  also 
very  important,  for  producing  well-developed  stock,  to  breed  from 
cattle  capable  of  yielding  to  their  calves  the  full  nourishment  re- 
quired. In  every  case  the  bull  should  be  of  very  superior  character, 
and  cannot  be  of  too  good  quality.  The  objection  which  I  have 
named  as  regards  the  cows  does  not  apply  here.  On  the  side  of  the 
sire,  we  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  very  best  qualities,  whilst  the 
dam  should  be  adapted  for  bringing  them  to  perfection.  It  is  a 
serious  error  to  select  an  inferior  bull  for  such  a  purpose,  and  only  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  of  our  class — who  are  generally  such 
shrewd  calculators  of  profit — should  ever  be  found  to  adopt  a  prac- 
tice so  manifestly  indiscreet. 

The  destination  of  such  stock  should  be  for  beef,  because  it  is  in 
the  first  produce  you  secure  the  advantage  of  both  parents,  but  you 
cannot,  with  safety,  use  them  for  breeding  purposes,  as  the  second 
cross  is  generally  an  animal  of  very  inferior  quality.  In  the  first  pro- 
duce we  secure  the  advantages  without  the  disadvantages,  but  the 
second  cross  is  very  inferior. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  growth  the  course  of  feeding 
should  be  liberal  and  generous,  calculated  to  promote  a  progressive 
development  of  the  body  from  the  time  of  birth  until  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  butcher. 

[To  BE  CosTisrED.] 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Agriculture. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  progress  of  Scientific  Agriculture  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years — to  mark  the  points  of  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  practice — to  see  where  we  have  improved  on 
our  predecessors,  and  where  their  knowledge  was  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  ours.  In  mechanical  contrivances  for  facilitating  the 
labors  of  the  farm,  we  are  unquestionably  far  in  advance  of  every 
former  generation  :  the  work  which  we  perform  in  a  day  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  would  have  exacted  from  our  grandfathers  weeks  of 
arduous  toil.  But  our  understanding  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Agriculture  is  not  so  superior  to  that  of  one  or  two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  perusing  some  old 
works  on  Agriculture,  lately,  we  found  that  on  the  important  point 
of  TILLAGE  of  the  soil,  although  terribly  deficient  in  implements 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  leading  farmers  of  those  days  were 
even  more  thorough  than  modern  agriculturists.  Thus,  John  Mills, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  "  Husbandry,"  quotes  the  opinions  of 
Jethro  Tull,  Duhamel,  and  several  other  old  writers  to  illustrate  the 
importance  which  they  attached  to  tillage.     He  says : 

"  The  more  the  particles  of  the  earth  are  divided,  the  more  its 
internal  pores  are  multiplied :  the  more  the  surface  of  those  parti- 
cles is  increased,  the  more  the  earth  is  enabled  to  furnish  the  food  of 
plants  ;  and  consequently  the  more  fruitful  it  is  rendered." 

"  This  division  may  be  effected  two  ways  :  by  fermentation,  that 
is,  by  mixing  dung  with  the  earth ;  or  by  breaking  its  parts  me- 
chanically, by  tillage,  whether  it  be  with  the  spade,  plough,  or  hoe, 
or  any  of  the  different  instruments  that  have  been  invented  to  stir 
the  earth." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  manures,  however,  they  made  as  great  a 
mistake  sometimes  as  our  western  farmers  do  at  the  present  time. 
The  above  author,  for  example,  following  the  lead  of  Duhamel  and 
Tull,  reasons  thus  : 

"It  is -much  more  profitable  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  land 
by  tillage,  than  by  dung — 1.  Because  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
dung  can  oftentimes  be  had,  the  produce  of  twenty  acres  being 
scarcely  sufficient  to  dung  one :  whereas  the  particles  of  the  earth 
may  be  divided  and  subdivided  ad  infinitum.  The  benefit  that  can 
be  procured  from  dung,  is  therefore  limited ;  whereas  no  bounds 
can  be  set  to  the  advantaores  which  arise  from  tillao;e." 

"  2.  Most  plants  that  are  reared  in  dung,  have  not  the  fine  flavor 
of  those  that  frrow  in  a  siood  soil  which  has  not  been  dunged. — 
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Greens  and  fruits  are  seldom  so  good  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
cities,  where  dung  abonnds,  as  in  country  gardens  where  it  cannot 
be  so  lavishly  bestowed.  But  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  differ- 
ence between  wine  produced  by  a  vine  that  has  not  been  dunged  at 
all,  and  that  which  is  made  from  a  vine  that  has  been  greatly  dung- 
ed." 

These  notions  will  hardly  be  endorsed  now  by  scientific  agricul- 
turists ;  but  few  would  object  to  the  following,  on  the  advantages  of 
tillage: 

"  The  food  of  plants,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  be,  is  dispersed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  earth  :  but  it  would  lie  useless  there, 
if  plants  could  not  get  at  it.  They  must  be  able  to  extend  their 
roots  between  the  particles  of  the  earth.  Too  stiff  a  soil,  that  is  to 
say,  a  soil  of  which  the  particles  lie  too  clos&  together,  hinders  their 
extension.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be  spaces 
between  those  particles,  through  which  the  roots  may  be  extended. 

"Most  soils  have,  by  nature  internal  pores:  but  they  are,  in  gen- 
eral, either  too  few  in  number ;  or  not  properly  fitted  to  the  roots." 

"  If  they  are  too  few,  there  will  often  be  a  want  of  communica- 
tion betwixt  one  pore  and  another ;  and  the  roots  thereby  impeded 
in  their  progress,  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  food  necessary  for  the 
plant.     This  is  the  defect  of  too  strong  lands." 

"  If  the  interstices  are  too  great,  the  roots,  passing  through  them 
without  scarcely  touching  the  earthy,  will  draw  little  or  no  assistance 
from  it :  this  is  the  defect  of  light  lands. 

"Both  these  defects  may  be  remedied  by  proper  culture :  for  the 
earth  contains  so  great  a  quantity  of  nutritive  juices,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  exhausting  them.  The  only  point  is,  to  enable  the  roots 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  them.  It  is  still  less  to  be  feared,  that  this 
nourishing  juice  may  dissipate  or  waste  itself.  Experience  demon- 
strates that  it  cannot :  for  let  earth  be  dried  to  ever  so  great  a  de- 
gree,  let  it  be  pulverised,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  frost,  it 
will  only  become  the  more  fertile  for  it." 

"It  is  certain,  that  water  should  dissolve  the  particles  destined 
for  the  food  of  plants  ;  and  that  this  vehicle  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
sipated by  transpiration,  after  it  has  deposited  in  plants,  what  is  to 
be  converted  into  their  substances. 

"But  when  water  evaporates  from  the  earth,  without  passing 
through  plants,  it  does  not  carry  the  nutritive  parts  off  with  it;  as 
we  before  said  earth  that  is  left  to  rest,  instead  of  being  exhausted, 
becomes  more  fruitful  thereby." 

"  To  increase  the  fertility  of  land,  there  is  not  so  much  occasion 
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to  provide  it  with  the  substance  which  is  to  nourish  plants,  as  to 
dispose  it  in  such  manner  that  the  plants  may,  by  their  roots,  col- 
lect and  draw  in  those  juices  which  almost  all  soils  are  abundantly 
stored  with.  To  this  end,  the  particles  of  the  earth  must  be  so 
divided  as  to  leave  an  infinite  number  of  small  chasms  4)etween 
them,  into  which  the  roots  may  glide ;  so  that,  touching  immedi- 
ately the  particles  of  the  earth,  they  may  draw  the  nutritive  juices 
from  them.  Tjiis  division  of  the  earth  may  be  effected  by  manures, 
and  by  tillage,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  following  chapter." 

Fortunately  for  the  farmers  of  England,  the  opinions  of  this  old 
■writer  have  not  governed  their  system  of  husbandry.  Instead  of 
discountenancing  the  use  of  manure,  they  never  try  to  raise  a  crop 
without  it.  So  convinced  are  they  that  it  is  indispensable,  that 
after  using  all  that  can  be  had  at  home,  they  send  across  the  ocean 
for  more,  and  have  exported  from  this  country,  an  untold  amount  of 
Peruvian  guano.  Bone,  Linseed,  etc.,  which  we  ought  to  have  con- 
sumed on  our  own  soil. 

But  while  manures  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  except  for  a  few 
years,  on  new  and  deep  soils — the  advantages  of  tillage  are  not  less 
than  those  stated  by  this  writer.  As  we  remarked  in  our  March 
Bumber,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is  the  chief  desideratum  in 
all  good  farming,  and  must  be  followed  by  a  bountiful  application  of 
manures  and  a  continuous  cultivation  of  the  growing  crops.  Let 
it  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  farmer,  that  the  united  ex- 
perience and  testimony  of  all  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  agriculture — point  to  these  three  princi- 
ples as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Agricultural  Science  : — 1st. 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  in  which  we  would  include  several 
ploughings,  underdraining,  subsoiling  and  harrowing.  2nd,  Heavy 
Manuring.  3d,  Cultivation  of  crops.  The  farmer  who  enlists  this 
triumvirate  of  forces  in  his  service,  scarcely  ever  suffers  from 
drought,  wet,  frost,  or  any  of  the  casualties  of  the  seasons,  and  as 
seldom  fails  of  an  abundant  harvest. —  Working  Farmer. 


Salt  and  Ashes  for  Horses. — Those  keeping  horses,  should, 
twice  a  week,  throw  in  a  handful  to  each  of  salt  and  ashes.  Mix 
them  by  putting  in  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  ashes.  Horses 
relish  this,  and  it  will  keep  their  hair  soft  and  fine.  It  will  prevent 
bots,  colic,  &c.  A  little  ground  sulphur  mixed  with  salt  and  ashes, 
and  given  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  is  also  beneficial.  All  do- 
mestic animals  will  be  thus  benefited. — Americaii  Farmer. 
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Science  of  Farming. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  experimental  sciences.  The  principles 
involved  are  demonstrable  by  the  test  of  well  conducted  experi- 
ments. ^But  few  farmers,  ■  speaking  comparatively,  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  deduce  scientific  principles  from  practices  which  coincide 
with  agricultural  science.  Most  farmers  consider  practice  the  main 
and  almost  only  consideration  in  agriculture.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science  is  the  Avant  of  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  scientific  agriculturists  with  the  practical  operations 
of  the  farm.  Science  should  take  the  precedence ;  but  practice 
should  not  be  so  far  behind  the  development  of  science. 

We  do  knoio  only  a  few  things — only  a  few.  Almost  everything 
in  agricultural  science  is  the  result  of  shrewd  guessing.  Judging 
by  what  they  have  witnessed  while  in  the  field  conducting  the  ope- 
rations of  the  farm,  illiterate  men  sometimes  acquire  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledjie  which  confounds  the  man  of  science  who  has  never  made 
himself  familiar  with  practical  agriculture.  Viewing  each  other's 
position  from  his  own  stand-point  of  observation,  both  the  scien- 
tific and  the  illiterate  laborer  perceive  a  want  of  harmony.  Theory 
and  practice  do  not  coincide.  The  question  then  recurs,  what  can 
be  done  toward  overcoming  the  diificulties  that  are  encountered 
when  effort  is  made  to  cause  the  theory  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
practice  of  the  field  laborer  to  harmonize?  Bring  the  two  men 
together.  Let  the  man  of  science  not  despise  the  observations  and 
knowledge  of  him  who  simply  knows  that  such  a  thing  exists,  but 
cannot  tell  lioiv  or  why  it  came  to  pass.  Facts  are  always  the  same. 
Material  substances  assume  numerous  forms.  Atoms  of  matter, 
which  would  doubtless  escape  the  notice  of  the  field  laborer  might  be 
detected  by  the  man  of  science.  Therefore,  let  the  agricultural 
chemist  leave  his  laboratory  and  go  out  into  the  cultivated  field, 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  phenomena  which  the  common 
laborer  is  unable  to  understand  or  explain  ;  and  let  him  there  study 
the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the  atmosphere,  the  soil  and 
the  growth  of  the  crops.  By  bringing  the  intelligent  tiller  of  the 
soil  into  familiar  intimacy  with  the  man  of  scientific  attainments, 
where  both  can  understand  each  other,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  agricultural  improvement  will  be  eff'ectually  removed,  and  the 
agriculture  of  our  country  will  be  placed  on  a  basis  which  scientific 
men  have  long  sought  but  never  found. — National  Agriculturist. 


The  fool  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and  eateth  his  own  flesh. 
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On  the  Use  of  Bones  fop  Cultivated  Plants. 

The  use  of  bones  as  a  manure  for  our  cultivated  plants,  is  not  as 
strongly  advocated  in  the  columns  of  your  highly  useful  paper  as 
their  merits  demand.  Bones  are  a  highly  concentrated  manure, 
and  in  their  natural  state  insoluble.  The  elements  of  bones  are 
obtained  from  animals,  being  part  of  the  structure  of  organized 
beings  which  they  obtain  through  or  by  the  food  they  consume. 
This  food  must  contain  those  elements ;  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not 
be  relished  by  the  animal.  This  food,  therefore,  must  obtain  it  from 
the  earth ;  if  it  is  not  in  the  earth,  the  plant  will  not  thrive  and 
grow — will  not  come  to  perfection ;  and  as  phosphate  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid,  of  which  bones  are  largely  composed,  are  in  the 
soil  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  they  are  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  land  fails  to  produce  remunerative  crops.  Now,  bones  applied 
to  those  lands  in  some  form,  either  ground,  decomposed  with  alka- 
lies, or  made  into  superphosphate  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  will 
bring  them  to  produce  such  crops  as  will  pay  the  farmer  for  sup- 
plying his  crops  with  this  manure.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
using  bones  for  several  years  in  some  form,  either  put  on  in  their 
raw  state,  finely  ground,  or  manufactured  into  superphosphate,  or  a 
fertilizer  of  which  superphosphate  is  the  largest  ingredient. 

MIXTURE    OF    BONES,    SULPHURIC   ACID    AND    GUANO. 

Before  the  war  I  made  my  fertilizer  of  finely  ground  bones,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  guano,  in  the  following  manner :  Take  100  pounds 
bones,  damp  them  with  water,  and  pour  on  them  30  pounds  of  acid 
— a  small  portion  at  a  time ;  too  much  at  a  time  is  apt  to  burn  them 
— stirring  them  well  together — leave  them  to  stand  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Then  I  mixed  75  pounds  Peruvian  guano  with  the  mass, 
completely  incorporating  it  together,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  This 
fertilizer  would  nlake  its  mark  on  any  crop  I  put  it  on,  and  I  have 
put  it  on  all  crops.  After  the  war  came  on,  guano  being  so  expen- 
sive, I  mixed  with  the  dissolved  bones  as  many  dry  ground  bones, 
and  found  this  mixture  to  act  admirably.  There  is  no  danger  from 
the  handling  of  the  vitriol,  if  there  is  only  reasonable  care  used. 

I  consider  this  fertilizer,  or  phosphate,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so, 

cheaper,  and  more  to  be  relied  on,  than  any  of  those  that  are  made 

and  »old  in  the  market  under  the  name  of  superphosphates.     There 

is  no  advantage  in  mixing  plaster.     I  have  mixed  ashes  with  the 

dissolved  bones,  and  raised  most  excellent  wheat,  followed  by  a  very 

luxuriant  growth  of  timothy ;  but  I  never  let  lime  come  in  contact 

with  it. 

VOL.  I — 22 
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There  is  a  vast  amount  of  bones  in  some  form  used  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  They  are  brought  here  all  the  way  from  Chicago. 
One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  he  put  on  his  farm  (it  was  very  poor 
when  he  bought  it)  500  pounds  of  ground  bones  to  the  acre  for  each 
of  his  crops — corn,  oats  and  wheat :  the  consequence  was,  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  his  farm — his  land  was  poor  and  he  was 
poor,  but  now  he  has  a  good  farm,  and  is  comparatively  well  off. 
Several  years  ago  an  acquaintance  bought  a  poor  piece  of  land  for 
^10  per  acre,  and  went  to  putting  on  ground  bones,  which  improved 
the  farm  so  that  the  first  three  crops  paid  for  the  land  and  bones, 
too.  The  land  became  very  productive,  and  is  now  what  might  be 
called  a  first  rate  farm — so  that  where  grain  or  forage  crop^s  fail,  no 
man  need  be  afraid  to  apply  bones,  even  if  he  has  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.     G.  S.,  in  Cult.  ^-  Co.  Gent. 


Cotton  Seed  as  a  Source  of  Fertility. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator,  an  enquirer  asks  the 
questions :  "  Suppose  a  man  has  1000  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  in 
what  way  would  they  most  benefit  his  crop,  put  out  as  cotton  seed, 
or  fed  to  hogs  put  up  in  a  covered  pen  and  kept  supplied  with  straw 
and  leaves  ?  •  "Would  he  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  seed  and  ma- 
nure, and  several  thousand  pounds  of  pork  besides,  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  cooking  the  seed,  hauling  in  the  trash,  and  hauling  out 
the  more  bulky  manure  ?" 

There  can  be  no  question  that  cotton  seed  is  more  valuable  as 
food  for  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  saving  their  droppings  properly, 
than  for  manure  applied  directly  to  the  field.  At  the  same  time, 
the  best  way  to  prepare  and  feed  cotton  seed,  with  a  view  to  utilize 
all  of  its  nutritive  and  fattening  properties,  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
discussion.  This  seed  contains  an  excess  of  oil  as  compared  with 
its  flesh-forming  principles.  Oil  is  nearly  valueless  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  very  valuable,  rightly  used,  for  making  fat  bacon,  beef  and 
mutton.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely,  that  expressed  and  sold  for 
other  purposes,  it  may  be  worth  more  than  for  feeding  farm  stock. 
By  hulling  seed  and  expressing  the  oil,  a  more  concentrated  article 
of  food,  or  fertilizer  that  may  be  drilled  in  with  a  machine,  can  be 
obtained.  The  hull  has  little  value,  either  as  food  or  manure. 
Every  planter  has  not  a  hulling  machine,  nor  is  there  an  oil  press 
near  by  to  prepare  cotton  seed  in  the  best  manner.  Until  these 
advantages  are  within  his  reach,  he  must  study  and  practice  the  art 
of  producing  something  like  a  pound  of  fat  bacon  for  every  pound 
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of  cotton  seed  oil  at  his  command.  This  result  can  only  be  achieved 
by  giving  to  the  business  of  producing  meat  and  fertility  on  the 
plantation  far  more  attention  than  is  now  generally  done.  Hoping 
to  do  good,  and"  wishing  not  to  give  offence,  I  remark,  that  the  cap- 
ital, industry  and  talent  of  the  South,  has  been  too  much  devoted 
to  the  work  of  wearing  out  the  primitive  fruitfulness  of  the  soil, 
steadily  enlarging  the  area  in  fenceless  old  fields,  and  constantly 
turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  every  science,  art  and  practice  that  aims 
to  increase  the  elements  of  crops  in  all  lands  under  fence  or  culti- 
vation. Twenty  years  ago  this  pen  urged  the  readers  of  the  South- 
ern Cultivator,  through  its  editorial  columns,  to  unite  sound  stock- 
husbandry  with  legitimate  planting,  as  the  best  way  to  accumulate 
the  essential  constituents  of  cotton,  grain  and  grass,  in  the  most 
needy  soils.  The  careful  study  and  observation  of  two  decades, 
aided  by  some  practice,  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  it  is  alike 
practical  and  profitable  to  cover  the  present  general  nakedness  of 
the  land  with  nutritious  recuperative  herbage,  and  soon  obliterate 
all  gullies  and  galled  places.  How  grass  and  a  thick,  unctuous 
greensward  rapidly  and  certainly  impart  fruitfulness  to  ground  that 
was  once  poor  and  naked,  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out.  If  grass 
did  not,  in  the  perfect  economy  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  draw  the  ele- 
ments of  rich  manure  from  water,  earth  and  air,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  farm  stock  to  form  their  bones,  flesh  and  nerves  from  grass ; 
for  these  are  fertilizers  of  known  power  and  value.  If  we  can 
make  grass  grow  on  our  old  and  new  fields,  we  have  at  once  the 
raw  material  for  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  grain,  provisions, 
wool  and  cotton,  simply  because,  from  grass  we  can  easily  extract, 
the  most  concentrated  and  effective  manures,  and  with  these  raise 
cotton  seed  so  plentifully  that  every  farmer  may  have  a  "  thousand 
bushels."  It  is  assuming  a  good  deal  to  assume  that  quantity  as 
common  at  this  time  on  plantations.  By  raising  cotton  seed  with 
reference  in  part  to  its  value  for  feeding  purposes  and  as  a  fertilizer, 
there  will  be  more  clear  profit  on  the  lint,  and  a  benefit  done  to  the 
farm  in  place  of  an  injury.  Such  planting  will  pay  as  a  permanent 
operation. 

Oats  and  peas  abound  in  flesh-forming  substances,  in  which  cotton 
seed  is  deficient.  Hence,  if  a  farmer  were  to  boil  50  pounds  of 
cotton  seed,  50  pounds  of  peas,  and  50  pounds  of  oats  together  for 
hogs,  the  compound,  well  mixed,  would  be  more  economical  and  pro- 
fitable food  than  150  pounds  of  either  boiled  and  fed  alone;  while 
the  manure  would  be  improved  in  quality  by  the  combination.  Com- 
pared with  cotton,  oats  and  peas  are  easily  raised,  and  their  straw, 
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properly  cured  and  housed,  are  valuable  in  raising  farm  stock. 
Suppose  a  farmer  has  a  piece  of  low  ground  where  water  accumu- 
lates more  or  less  from  higher  lands  and  evaporates.  By  this  evap- 
oration, it  unavoidably  leaves  agricultural  salts  b'ehind,  which  it 
held  in  solution.  This  surface,  planted  partly  in  cotton  and  partly 
in  corn,  peas  and  oats,  would  yield  up  its  agricultural  salts  to  these 
growing  crops.  Their  seeds,  in  the  mass,  would  contain  not  a  little 
of  the  most  fertilizing  atoms  known  to  science  and  farm  practice. 
They  will,  therefore,  make,  if  duly  husbanded  and  applied,  any 
common  poor  upland  yield  remunerating  crops  of  wheat,  clover, 
cotton,  timothy  or  corn.  Now,  it  would  be  bad  economy  to  apply 
grain  and  cotton  seed  directly  to  this  poor  upland  as  manure,  but 
let  the  farmer  cook  these  seeds  properly  and  extract  what  meat  he 
can,  and  carefully  apply  the  large  residue  as  rich,  unwashed  food 
of  plants.  There  are  many  conditions  of  poor  soils  in  which  the 
fertilizers,  from  the  seeds  named,  will  produce  more  corn,  cotton, 
oats  and  peas  than  grew  on  the  first  named  field.  This  would  be 
impossible,  did  not  the  same  Allwise  and  Almighty  power  that  gives 
to  one  seed  the  functions  and  properties  that  develop  a  thousand 
seeds,  make  mineral  manure  equally  reproductive  for  the  sustenance 
of  corn  and  other  plants.  As  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  wholly  dependent  on  the  mineral  kingdom  for  support,  it  is 
obvious  that  nature's  base  in  this  grand  afiair  is  equal,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  the  whole  vitalized  superstructure.  No  man  can  properly 
claim  to  be  a  good  practical  planter  or  farmer  at  this  day,  who  has 
not  carefully  studied  the  reproductive  force  which  exists  in  the  min- 
yeral  elements  of  plants  and  animals.  Agricultural  force  is  accumu- 
lated on  a  farm  by  wisely  bringing  together  the  things  in  which  it 
is  most  active  and  efiicient.  A  slight  variation  in  the  condition  of 
a  cotton  seed  (and  of  many  others)  prevents  the  force  of  germina- 
tion ever  acting.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  a  slight  variation  in 
the  condition  of  a  particle  of  granite,  felspar,  hornblende,  or  other 
mineral,  will  prevent  its  disintegration,  and  the  subsequent  activity 
of  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron  and  magnesia,  developed  from  the  parent 
rock.  Hence,  the  study  of  conditions  is  no  less  important  than 
that  of  things  to  the  farmer.  As  conditions  are  infinitely  diversi- 
fied, it  is  silly  to  attempt  to  write,  or  to  ask  for  any  receipt  for 
things  that  will  never  misinform  or  mislead.  A  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary laws  and  bodies  is  more  instructive  and  reliable ;  as  from 
these  one  may  safely  deduce  general  rules  and  principles.  Thus, 
the  principle  of  diversified  tillage,  grass  culture  and  stock  husband- 
ry rests,  not  on  any  abstract  theory,  but  on  the  diversity  of  wants, 
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soils,  rocks,  plants  and  animals,  ■which  constitute  the  body  and  life 
of  agriculture.  In  this  way,  one  may  safely  set  in  motion  and 
command  the  maximum  of  agricultural  force,  and  substantially  be- 
cause he  acts  in  harmony  "with  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  In  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  the  best  expression  of  these  laws  may  be  seen 
in  the  common  and  united  activity  of  domesticated  animals,  culti- 
vated plants  and  fertilizing  minerals.  It  is  an  unjustifiable  mutila- 
tion of  this  natural  system  to  cut  off  that  large  and  indispensable 
class  of  plants  denominated  grass,  and  the  invaluable  animals 
adapted  to  grazing,  blindly  and  insanely  assuming  that  the  "  sunny 
South  "  can  maintain  its  natural  fruitfulness  in  perpetuity,  as  well 
■without  these  great  physical  and  vital  advantages,  as  with  them. 
This  sad  mistake  in  a  matter  of  public  policy,  first  impoverishes  the 
soil,  then  the  people,  and  then  inflicts  on  them  the  sufi'ering,  neces- 
sity and  humiliation  of  sending  abroad  for  corn,  received  as  a 
charity,  to  avoid  starvation  at  home.  It  is  not  less  than  forty  years 
since  the  writer  first  labored,  through  the  press,  warning  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  grasping  Republic  of  the  suicidal  folly  of  slowly 
destroying  at  its  fountain  head,  the  source  of  their  daily  bread. 
Everywhere,  land  is  becoming  less  and  less  productive,  while  old  ^ 
fields  multiply,  except  near  cities  ;  and  everywhere  population  aug- 
ments the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  and  backs  to  be  clothed, 
from  decreasing  fruitfulness.  A  continent  of  rare  capabilities  for 
supporting  mankind  will,  for  a  time,  and  to  a  degree,  conceal  this 
great  wrong  ;  yet,  the  poor  already  begin  to  suffer  and  murmur  in 
many  places,  while  oppressive  taxation  is  planting  discontent  in  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  millions.  Such  as  have  yet  to  learn  the  variety 
of  riches,  are  not  likely  to  wait  many  years  for  another  conflict  of 
ideas  in  the  excitable  American  brain — burning  property  like  chaif 
in  the  war  of  "vaulting  ambition,"  and  of  that  "love  of  money" 
which  is  "the  root  of  all  evil." 

Capital  in  land,  that  will  support  a  family  independently,  is  so 
much  safer  than  property  in  any  other  form,  that  a  few  words,  in 
that  behalf,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  an  agricultural  journal. 
Farm  stock,  provisions,  grain  and  cotton,  may  be  stolen  like  other 
movable  property.  But  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  rob  a  farmer 
of  100  acres  of  well  set  Bermuda,  or  of  the  fatness  of  the  soil, 
developed  by  this  almost  universal  restorer  of  impoverished  ground. 
If  war  should  not  come,  nor  hostile  armies  molest,  100  acres  of 
Bermuda  would  support  sheep  enough  to  yield  a  fair  income  from 
wool  and  mutton  ;  and  the  sheep,  properly  yarded  and  sheltered, 
would  supply  manure  enough  to  manure  handsomely  ten  acres  of 
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cotton  a  year.  This  annual  gain  of  manure  would  re-appear  in  cotton 
seed,  and  then  in  wheat  and  corn,  in  hay  and  root  crops,  for  the 
support  of  the  farm. 

"  Enquirer's "  questions  relating  to  the  management  of  stable 
manure,  will  be  answered  in  another  letter.  D.  Lee,  in  Southern 
Cultivator. 

Gap  Creek,  Tenn. 

Planta   Ramis. 

[A  new  Textile  Fibre  said  to  be  equal  to  Cotton,  Flax  or  Hemp.] 

A  correspondent  of  the  G-alveston  News  writes  as  follows  : 

As  one  item,  hardly  discovered  in  that  vast,  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try, until  it  was  absorbed  with  thousands  of  others  and  carried  off 
to  Europe  right  from  under  the  nose  of  the  enterprising  American, 
I  will  now  mention  the  new  Southern  staple,  the  Planta  Ramis, 
destined  as  it  is  to  work  a  revolution  in  commerce.  This  is  an  in- 
digenous plant  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  notwithstanding  M. 
Roezl  introduced  it  into  Mexico  precisely  in  the  manner  he  stated ; 
nevertheless  the  plant  pre-existed  in  that  country  and  unknown  to 
him.  Neither  M.  Roezl  nor  A.  B.  Bacon,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Science,  was  the  first  to  introduce  said  plant  to  the 
notice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  nevertheless  all  that  is 
claimed  as  extraordinary  properties  of  this  plant  is  not  only  true, 
but  much  more  than  either  of  them  has  claimed,  or  yet  know. 

It  is  stronger  and  better  than  the  best  European  hemp. 

It  is  fully  fifty  per  cent,  stronger  and  better  than  the  best  Bel- 
gium flaxen  or  linen  fibre,  or  even  Irish  linen. 

It  can  be  spun  as  fine  as  flax,  is  doubly  durable  and  partakes  of 
the  property  of  leather,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  cut  or  break  like 
linen  by  constant  use  or  washing. 

It  is  a  wild  indigenous  growth  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  very 
little  cultivated  since  the  days  of  the  Aztec,  and  fallen  into  decay, 
but  produces  a  far  greater  amount  of  textile  fibre  than  any  other 
plant  known. 

It  will  produce  in  its  most  favorable  climate  in  that  country,  at 
least  three  annual  crops,  and  each  crop  equal  to  the  best  gathered 
from  hemp. 

It  will  eventually  greatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  supersede 
the  use  of  cotton  and  Irish  linen  fabrics,  when  cultivated  by  an  en- 
terprising people  as  a  specialty. 

It  does  not,  in  point  of  material  value,  far  exceed  the  thousand 
other  rare  and  valuable  vegetable  products  of  that  country,  totally 
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unknown  to  the  American  for  want  of  study,  thinking,  as  he  too 
often  does  when  there,  that  they  are  not  worth  his  while,  and  won't 
pay.  They  are  only  partially  known  to  scientific  foreigners,  old 
residents  of  that  mysterious  country,  who  devote  much  time  and 
study  to  these  hidden  treasures. 


Virginia — Her  Internal  Improvements  and   Industrial  Development. 

[We  find  in  the  March  number  of  De  Bow's  Review  an  able  article  on  the 
subject  above  indicated.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  late  editor,  by 
Robert  W.  Hughes,  Esq.  In  the  first  division  of  the  general  subject  "  The 
Traditional  Policy  of  Virginia  with  respect  to  Public  Works;  The  Continental 
Relations  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad;  The  Transcendant  Excel- 
lence of  [certain^  Eastern  Virginia  Harbors,"  &c.,  are  elaborately  discussed. 
It  would  doubtless  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  readers  did  our  space  permit 
us  to  copy  the  discussion  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  omit  it,  that  we  may  reserve 
sufficient  room  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  the  second  division  of  this 
article,  which  falls  more  appropriately  within  the  scope  of  our  specialty. — Ed.] 

THE     RELATIONS    OF    THE    VIRGINIA   AND    KENTUCKY    RAILROAD    TO 
THE   INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    OF   VIRGINIA. 

As  introductory  to  the  subject  of  the  industrial  development  of  a 
leading  Southern  State,  I  must  be  permitted  to  offer  some  general 
remarks  of  much  general  significance  in  the  industrial  crisis  through 
which  the  South  is  now  passing. 

ASCENDANCY  OF  MACHINERY  OVER  THE  POWER  OF  SINEW  AND  MUSCLE. 

Our  age  is  characterized  by  the  grandest  development  of  me- 
chanical power  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
machine-power  of  England  and  Wales  is  competent  to  perform  the 
labor  of  nearly  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  is  probably  greater 
in  productive  capacity  than  the  labor-power  of  all  the  world  besides. 
The  machine  power  of  the  United  States,  though  growing  with  ra- 
pidity, does  not  exceed,  I  am  led  to  believe,  the  labor-power  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  men.  It  is  owned,  of  course,  almost  entirely 
by  the  North. 

This  mechanical  power,  wherever  developed  and  wherever  pos- 
sessed, is  placing  the  communities  employing  it,  far  in  advance  of 
others  in  wealth,  population  and  political  and  financial  power.  This 
form  of  industrial  energy  began  to  take  growth  in  England  about 
one  century  ago ;  when  that  country  was  yet  almost  exclusively  ag- 
ricultural ;  when  -it  exported  largely  of  grain  and  imported  largely 
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of  manufactures ;  when  all  its  industrial  interests  were  in  a  languish- 
ing condition  ;  and  when,  consequently,  it  was  too  feeble  to  suppress 
a  "rebellion"  represented  by  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  George  "Washington.  Abundant  statistics 
are  available  to  show  that  the  agricultural  communities  of  England 
have  advanced  since  that  time  very  slowly  and  inconsiderably,  ex- 
cept, so  far  as  they  have  been  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  manu- 
factures; and  that  the  wonderful  development  of  the  island,  in  the 
intervening  period,  has  occurred  exclusively  in  its  mining  and  manu- 
facturing populations.  So  vast  is  the  present  capacity  of  Great 
Britain  for  production  and  for  the  execution  of  labor,  that  it  can 
underbid  the  whole  world  besides  in  the  sale  of  staple  merchandise ; 
and  even  the  enterprising  Xorthern  States  of  America,  notwith- 
standing the  aid  derived  from  the  highest  American  tariff  ever  en- 
forced, are  in  serious  danger  of  experiencing  a  financial  collapse,  in 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  their  foreign 
trade ;  an  excess  amounting  to  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum.  So  completely  does  this  tremendous  machine-power 
secure  to  Great  Britain  the  command  of  trade  and  the  tribute  of 
the  world,  that  other  countries  will  have  to  reverse  their  previously 
received  axioms  of  political  economy,  in  order  to  protect  their  in- 
dustrial interests  from  the  crushing  competition  of  so  colossal  a 
power. 

The  South  has  recently  sustained  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  four 
millions  of  slaves,  equal  to  the  labor-power  of  perhaps  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men.  How  inconsiderable  is  this  loss  compared  with 
the  power  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  possessed  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  North  I  And  how  suggestive  are  these  facts  of  the 
means  whereby  we  may  repair  the  loss,  and  of  the  proper  line  of 
development  and  industry  now  to  be  pursued  I 

Agriculture  need  no  longer  he  ayi  exclusive  pursuit  at  the  South. 

In  contemplating  the  miraculous  advancement  of  England  and 
the  North,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  rejoice  at  the  loss  of  a  species 
of  labor  which  compelled  us  in  the  South  to  adhere  to  agriculture 
as  an  exclusive  occupation.  The  possession  of  millions  of  slaves, 
unskilled,  and  unteachable  in  the  departments  of  skilled  labor,  in- 
exorably fixed  upon  us  the  yoke  of  agriculture.  This  department 
of  industry  was,  indeed,  more  productive  with  us  than  it  was  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  but  its  very  profitableness  was  a  heavy 
misfortune.  It  led  us  to  cultivate  our  soils  too  severely  ;  and  fixed 
us  in  the  habits  of  investing  the  profits  which  we  made  in  the  pur- 
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chase  of  fresh  lands  and  more  slaves.  There  Tvas  thus  a  continual 
drain  of  slaves  to  the  new  cotton  and  sugar  States  from  the  older 
ones  east  and  north ;  and  this  very  -withdrawal  of  population  from 
a  comfortable,  happy  and  therefore  prolific  race  of  people,  rendered 
it  more  prolific  still.  The  owners  of  negroes  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia  could  not  repress  this  reproductive  tendency  in  a  popula- 
tion so  vrell  conditioned,  by  the  process  employed  with  the  brutes ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  comfortable  and  contented  condition  of 
the  slave  race,  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  of  its  numbers,  entailed 
upon  the  older  Southern  States  the  reproach  of  slave-breeding  com- 
munities. The  population  of  the  negroes  increased  accordingly  as 
their  condition  was  comfortable ;  and  this  very  increase  compelled 
us  to  increase  the  area  of  the  lands  cultivated,  and  to  unduly  ex- 
tend our  agricultural  operations,  at  the  same  time  that  it  prevented 
our  embarking  in  those  mechanical  enterprises  and  avocations  which 
would  have  placed  us  abreast  of  other  communities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and  wealth. 

We  are  now  able  to  multiply  our  Productive  Poiver. 

The  case,  however,  is  now  changed.  Hereafter,  when  a  Southern 
man  makes  profits  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he  will  be  unable  to 
invest  them  in  negroes ;  but  may  purchase  a  steam  engine  and 
erect  a  factory.  The  same  capital  which  would  have  purchased 
five  negro  men,  will  build  a  mill  of  seventy- five  horse-power,  equiv- 
alent to  the  power  of  five  hundred  men  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  Pibor  of  five  men,  he  will  command  the  productive  energy 
of  five  hundred.  We  have,  at  last,  therefore,  the  prospect  and  pos- 
sibility of  a  great,  rapid  and  most  enriching  industrial  development. 
We  are  released  from  our  bondage  to  agriculture.  We  are  emanci- 
pated from  our  servitude  to  the  slave.  AYe  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
from  all  the  avocations  of  life,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
those  most  inviting  to  our  various  predilections  and  most  promising 
of  individual  and  public  advancement. 

No  longer  bound  to  agriculture  as  an  exclusive  pursuit,  having 
now  the  free  choice  of  industries,  and  full  liberty  to  diversify  our 
employments,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  turn  our  thoughts 
to  those  advanced  methods  of  industrial  production  which  have  ren- 
dered other  communities  so  wealthy,  so  prosperous  and  so  powerful ; 
it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  call  into  our  service  the  agency  of 
steam  and  water,  and  those  wonderful  mechanical  instrumentalities 
which  multiply  the  power  of  production  and  of  labor  ten,  twenty 
and  a  hundred  fold  beyond  the  capacity  of  sinew  and  muscle.       • 
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The  case  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics. 

If  we  fail  to  retrieve  our  misfortunes  by  efforts  in  this  direction, 
we  are  in  danger  of  suffering  a  serious  political,  industrial  and  social 
relapse,  from  the  paralyzing  shock  which  Southern  society  has  lately 
sustained.  Examples  are  not  wanting  on  this  continent  of  the  fate 
which  threatens  communities  that  have  rashly  struck  down  their 
labor-systems,  emancipated  their  slaves,  and  reduced  all  colors  of 
men  to  the  same  social  and  political  level.  On  the  achievement  of 
their  independence,  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  in  a  blind  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty,  destroyed  their  labor-power,  and  converted  a 
million  of  prosperous,  happy  and  profitable  slaves,  into  a  vast  horde 
of  squalid  vagabonds.  These  States  have  never  been  able  to  recov- 
er from  the  enormous  folly.  The  climate  interdicts  the  labor  of 
whites,  and  voluntary  black  labor  has  proved  less  productive  in  prac- 
tice than  in  theory.  For  the  want  of  labor,  the  very  garden  spots 
of  the  earth  have  been  converted  into  a  dreary  and  hopeless  waste. 
Let  us  be  warned  by  their  fate,  and  employ  timely  measures  to  es- 
cape it.  Let  the  people  of  Virginia  rejoice  that  their  common- 
wealth possesses  all  the  means,  resources  and  conditions  of  indus- 
trial development  which  are  necessary,  not  only  to  compensate  her 
recent  losses  and  misfortunes,  but  in  time  to  place  her  among  the 
foremost  modern  States  in  wealth,  prosperity  and  progi'ess.  But 
what  are  the  conditions  and  resources  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  State  in  the  highest  forms  of  industrial  development  ? 

The  Mechanical  Power  of  England  is  due  to  superior  and  abund- 
ant Coal  and  Iron. 

The  machine-power  of  England  and  "Wales  is  represented  by  sta- 
tistical writers  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  horse-power  of  83,. 
000,000.  As  every  horse-power  of  steam  machinery  gives  a  labor- 
power  equivalent  to  that  of  seven  men,  the  machine-power  of  these 
countries  equals  the  labor-power  of  581,000,000  of  men.  All  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  together,  scarcely  possess  a  power  for 
labor  exceeding  this ;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
enquiry  to  learn  what  the  agencies  are  which  have  produced  so 
great  a  power.  I  will  quote  from  the  late  English  writers  some 
extracts  which  abundantly  account  for  this  extraordinary  growth 
of  machinery  in  England  and  Wales. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  these  writers  (Jevons)  ascribes  the  prospe- 
rity and  material  power  of  England  to  two  causes,  viz : 

"  1.  The  cheapness  and  excellence  of  her  coals ;  and  2.  The 
proximity  of  her  coals,  iron  ores,  and  fluxes  (limestones)  to  each  other. 
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"  As  the  source  of  steam  and  iron,  coal  is  all-powerful.  This  age 
has  been  called  the  Iron  Age,  and  it  is  true  that  iron  is  the  material 
of  our  great  mechanical  novelties.  It  is  the  fulcrum  and  lever  of 
our  great  works,  while  steam  is  the  motive  power.  But  coal  alone 
can  command  in  sufficient  abundance  either  the  iron  or  the  steam ; 
and  coal,  therefore,  commands  this  age.  It  stands  above  all  com- 
modities. It  is  the  material  energy  of  the  country — the  universal 
aid — the  factor  in  everything.  With  coal,  almost  any  feat  is  possi- 
ble or  easy  ;  without  it,  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  laborious  poverty 
of  early  times." 

Another  English  writer  (Scrivenor)  says: 

"  The  great  superiority  of  the  English  iron  manufacture  has 
generally  been  considered  to  consist  in  having  all  the  materials  ne- 
cessary to  the  manufacture,  found  on,  or  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of,  the  very  spot  where  the  furnaces  are  erected."      ^ 

And  still  another  English  writer  (Blackwell)  whilst  asserting  that 
"  in  no  other  countries  does  this  proximity  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,"  goes  on  to  describe  how 
the  railroad^  which  is  itself  the  creation  of  iron  and  coal,  fosters 
these  two  mighty  interests,  by  bringing  the  two  minerals  together. 

Professor  Page,  the  learned  English  geologist,  enforces  these 
truths  in  more  elevated  and  eloquent  language : 

"  So  long  as  man  depends  upon  the  forests  for  his  fuel,  his  mas- 
tery over  the  metals  is  limited,  and  his  mechanical  appliances  re- 
stricted. But  when  he  has  once  learned  the  uses  of  coal,  and  can 
obtain  it  in  fair  supplies,  his  metal-working  powers  expand;  and  his 
forges,  factories,  steam-engines,  steamships,  gas-works,  railroads, 
and  electric  telegraphs,  become  the  necessary  developments  of  this 
new  acquirement.  Once  acquainted  with  these  and  similar  appli- 
ances, man  takes  a  stand  on  a  higher  platform,  gains  new  ascen- 
dancy over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  overcomes,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  obstacles  which  time  and  nature  opposed  to  his  operations. 
.  .  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  too  highly  exalt  the  importance  of  our 
coal-fields  ;  our  mechanical,  manufacturing  and  commercial  great- 
ness, is  intimately  bound  up  with  their  existence.  ...  A  high 
degree  of  civilization,  as  the  histories  of  ancient  nationalities  de- 
monstrate, maybe  attained  without  the  possession  of  coal-fields; 
but  the  peculiar  phases  of  civilization,  in  all  that  relates  to  mechan- 
ical appliances,  manufactures,  locomotion  and  inter-communication, 
are  the  direct  results  of  coal  and  iron.  The  fine  arts,  literature, 
philosophy,  social  refinement,  and  political  institutions  have  existed, 
and  may  yet  exist  where  coal-fields  are  unknown ;  but  that  machine- 
power  which  coal  and  iron  have  put  into  the  hand  of  man  to  subdue 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  thereby  promote  the  wider  advancement 
of  his  race,  intellectually  as  well  as  materially,  is  a  thing  dependent 
alone  upon  the  existence  of  a  coal  formation.     There  is  no  artificial 
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source  of  heat  so  compact,  so  portable,  so  safe,  and  so  readily  avail- 
able as  coal ;  no  substance  so  adaptive,  so  strong,  and  so  enduring 
as  iron.  These  two  substances,  coal  and  iron,  have  been  the  main 
factors  in  all  recent  progress ;  and  that  which  most  broadly  distin- 
guishes the  Britain  of  the  present,  from  the  Britain  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries,  is  the  extended  and  extending  use  of  these  substances 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  steam-engine." 

I  need  add  nothing  to  the  utterances  of  these  eminent  British 
authorities,  in  enforcement  of  the  proposition  that  modern  States 
cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  these  wonderful  movements, 
without  possessing  abundant  stores  of  the  finer  qualities  of  iron 
and  coal,  lying  in  accessible  and  favorable  positions  for  their  em- 
ployment. I  will  simply  cite  a  few  facts  in  corroboration  of  the 
declarations  of  these  writers.  Before  the  successful  use  of  pit-coal 
in  snffelting  iron,  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  England  was  (in  1788) 
only  68,000  tons  in  the  year.  Since  then  the  production  has  grown, 
in  1806,  to  258,206  tons ;  in  1854,  to  3,069,838  tons ;  and  in  1865, 
to  5,000,000  tons.  Before  the  impetus  was  given  to  manufactures 
by  this  important  discovery,  England  was  agricultural,  and  exported 
grain ;  since  then  she  has  been  a  yearly  increasing  importer  of  grain. 
Her  average  annual  exportation  of  wheat  in  the  decade  closing  with 
1750  was  3,027,616  bushels.  In  the  decade  which  ended  with 
1860,  her  average  annual  importaiion  of  wheat  was  40,250,128 
bushels ;  the  miraculous  growth  of  her  manufacturing  populations 
far  outstripping  her  agricultural  capacity  of  production.  The 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  England  are  now  a  proverb.  But  before 
she  successfully  applied  pit-coal  to  the  production  of  iron  and  to 
the  development  of  manufactures,  the  languishing  condition  of  all 
branches  of  British  industry  was  the  source  of  constant  complaint. 
"When  Andrew  Yarrington  went  to  Holland  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  make  discoveries  of  useful  manufactures,  he 
said  it  was  because,  in  England, 

"  People  confess  they  are  sick,  that  trade  is  in  a  consumption, 
and  the  whole  nation  languishes." 

His  biographer  adds : 

"The  Dutch  were  then  the  hardest  working  and  the  most  thriving 
people  in  Europe.  They  were  manufacturers  and  carriers  for  the 
world.  Their  fleets  floated  on  every  known  sea  ;  and  their  herring- 
busses  swarmed  along  our  coasts  as  far  north  as  the  Hebrides. 
They  supplied  our  markets  with  fish  caught  in  sight  of  own  shores, 
.  while  our  own  coasting  population  stood  idly  looking  on." 

In  short,  England,  before  learning  to  apply  her  coal  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  iron,  -was  in  a  condition. of  industrial  paralysis  similar  to 
that  now  afflicting  the  South ;  though  her  misfortunes  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  convenient  and  stereotyped  scape-grace  of  slavery. 

Iron  and  Coal  in  Southwestern  Virginia. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  in  South- 
western Virginia.  The  whole  of  that  region,  from  the  county  of 
Rockbridge  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  West 
Virginia,  abounds  in  iron  ores,  or  what  the  geologists  call  iron- 
stones, which  produce  metals  proved  by  the  severest  test  to  be  of  the 
finest  qualities.  There  are  other  regions  of  country  which  con- 
tain larger  deposits  of  the  coarser  ores  in  masses ;  but  no  country 
in  the  world  exceeds  Southwestern  Virginia  in  the  quantity  it  pos- 
sesses of  the  better  iron  ores.  Of  the  many  mountain  ranges  which 
distinguish  the  topography  of  that  country,  there  is  not  one  which 
does  not  embosom  large  deposits  of  the  most  valuable  iron  ores. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  usual  forms  of  deposit  throughout  that  re- 
gion. The  qualities  and  quantities  of  these  ores  are  attracting  much 
attention,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  the  subject  of  heavy  in- 
vestments from  Pennsylvania  and  the  North.  A  full  description  of 
the  character  and  extent  of  these  ores  would  unduly  extend  this 
paper. 

Turning  to  coal,  it  is  unfortunate  that  its  deposits  are  not  dis- 
tributed so  generally  as  iron  over  that  much  favored  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. Although  iron  exists  throughout  the  carboniferous  portion 
of  that  country,  it  is.  not  true,  conversely,  that  coal  exists  through- 
out the  iron  territory.  Along  the  whole  eastern  valley,  from  Rock- 
bridge to  Bristol,  in  every  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  Railroad,  the  iron-makers  are  now  obliged  to 
depend  upon  wood  for  fuel.  In  all  that  stretch  of  country  there  is 
no  true  coal ;  there  is  nothing  but  here  and  there  thin  veins  of  ac- 
cidental coal,  lying  outside  of  the  true  coal  formations,  serving  only 
the  vicious  purpose  of  exciting  expectations  that  can  never  be  re- 
alized. The  great  coal  measures  of  the  trans-Alleghany  slope  do 
not  extend  as  far  eastward,  but  are  geologically  bounded  by  the 
Cumberland  Mountain  running  up  from  Cumberland  Gap,  and  by 
the  Stone  Mountain  and  Sandy  RiJge,  which  branch  off  into  the 
counties  of  Lee,  Wise,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Russell  and  Tazewell. — 
These  ridges  form  the  eastern  rim  of  a  high  plateau  or  table-land 
in  the  true  carboniferous  formation,  filled  with  coal.  It  is  only 
in  that  coal  basin  which  embraces  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State 
lying  between  the.  Mississippi  River  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
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that  true  coals  are  found,  in  quantities  and  qualities  the  same  as  are 
met  with  on  the  Kanawha  River  near  Charleston,  and  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Pittsburg. 

West    Virginia  took  with  her  15,900   square  miles  of  Virginia  s 

coal  measures. 

The  fact  has  not  yet  attracted  much  public  notice  in  Virginia, 
that  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  came  near  depriving  Virginia 
of  all  her  coal  measures.  She  took  with  her  15,900  square  miles  of 
the  finest  coal  measures  in  the  world,  embracing  an  average  thick- 
ness of  coal  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  in  the  aggregate ;  leaving 
to  Virginia  no  portion  of  her  magnificent  carboniferous  domain  ex- 
cept the  triangle  of  territory  embracing  parts  of  the  six  extreme 
southwestern  counties  above  mentioned,  not  more  than  2,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  coal  found  in  this  important  triangle  of  territory,  its 
carboniferous  characteristics  being  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
the  portions  of  this  same  great  coal  basin  that  have  been  more  mi- 
nutely explored  and  reported  upon  by  geologists.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  its  coals  are  the  true  bituminous  and  cannel  coals  ;  that  the 
qualities  are  superlatively  excellent,  and  that  the  quantity  may  be 
set  down  as  inexhaustible. 

This  triangle  of  carboniferous  territory  is  penetrated  hy  the   Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  Railroad. 

This  triangular  territory,  which  is  iron-bearing  as  well  as  coal- 
bearing,  is  cut  ofi"  from  the  great  iron  region  of  the  eastern  valley 
before  described  by  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  known  for  most  of 
its  course  as  the  Church  Mountain.  Through  this  barrier  there  are 
but  two  low  gaps  affording  easy  passages  for  the  coal,  viz.,  the  Big 
Moccasin  Gap,  23  miles  due  west  of  Bristol,  through  which  the  main 
stem  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad  passes,  reaching  coal 
at  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  Bristol ;  and  the  Rocky  Gap  in 
Giles  county,  through  which  a  branch  of  the  main  road  traversing 
the  counties  of  Wise,  Russell  and  Tazewell  will  pass  to  the  Central 
Depot,  an  important  iron  centre,  on  New  River,  reaching  the  true 
coals  seventy-five  miles  from  the  Central  Depot. 

The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad  will  thus  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  Virginia  in  developing  the  coal  measures  through  and  alonor 
which  it  will  pass,  and  bringing  into  juxtaposition  with  the  iron  ores 
on  the  line  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  coal  of  the  best 
quality  known  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 
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Virginia  s  iron  resources  cannot  he  rendered  available  loithoiit  the 
western  coal  nor  tvitlwut  this  railroad. 

At  present,  the  valuable  iron  ores  lying  in  the  eastern  valley 
■which  extends  from  Bristol  to  the  James  River,  are  dependent  upon 
■wood  alone  as  fuel.  So  long  as  this  dependence  exists,  Virginia 
can  never  expect  to  manufacture  more  than  a  few  thousand  tons  of 
iron  per  annum.  Buf  when  she  shall  bring  the  coal  to  the  iron,  or 
the  iron  to  the  coal,  or  bring  a  railroad  to  both  where  thev  lie  con- 
tiguously (as  they  do  on  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad.) 
capital  and  enterprise  will  embark  extensively  in  the  manufacture, 
and  instead  of  producing  thousands  of  tons,  she  will  produce  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  in  the  year. 

Although  England  now  produces  5,000,000  of  tons  of  iron  per 
annum,  there  are  but  two  inconsiderable  furnaces  that  use  wood  as 
fuel.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  production  of  iron  is  a  little  short 
of  1,000,000  tons  in  the  year,  the  disproportion  between  furnaces 
using  wood  and  those  using  coal  is  almost  as  great.  They  have 
more  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Southwestern  Virginia  than 
they  have  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  if  we  were  asked  why,  notwith- 
standing, they  have  so  feeble  an  iron  interest  and  so  few  furnaces 
there,  the  true  answer  would  be  that  they  have  not  brought  their 
excellent  coals  into  requisition. 

The  office  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railroad  will  be  to  per- 
form this  function.  It  will  give  a  value  to  the  iron  ores  of  the 
eastern  valley  that  they  have  never  had  and  can  never  have  "without 
true  coal.  It  will  also  develop  the  valuable  iron  ores  of  the  Clinch 
and  Powell  Valleys — a  country  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  which 
have  been  described  as  essential  to  profitable  manufactures,  in 
possessing  coal,  ironstone  and  limestone  everywhere  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

Virginia,  by  recent  events,  has  sustained  two  great  losses.  She 
has  lost  her  system  of  agricultural  labor,  and  she  has  lost  15,900 
square  miles  of  the  most  valuable  coal  measures  in  the  world — coal 
measures  "which,  in  years  past,  she  has  expended  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  misdirected  efforts  to  reach.  The  development  of  these 
coal  supplies,  in  connection  with  iron,  would  have  soon  compensated 
the  loss  of  slaves  and  placed  her  again  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
wealthy,  prosperous  and  powerful  States.  But  let  her  sons  rejoice 
that  all  is  not  lost.  Let  them  felicitate  themselves  that  she  still 
possesses  boundless  supplies  of  the  two  master  minerals  of  modern 
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civilization,  and  that  no  further  efifort  is  required  of  their  still 
vigorous  commonwealth  than  the  making,  at  an  expense  infinitely 
less  than  the  advantages  it  will  bestow,  of  a  single  additional  rail- 
road." 


Farming  not  Planting. 

Editors  Southerx  Cultivator: — It  has  been  a  long  while 
since  I  have  written  an  article  for  an  agricultural  journal.  But 
having  now,  (after  having  made  a  large  fortune  by  planting,  and 
lost  it  by  the  war,)  to  go  to  work  again  from  the  stump,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  my  best  on  the  farm,  and  at  what  leisure  I  may  have, 
use  my  pen  for  the  great  work  which  has  fallen  to  the  Southern 
people  in  repairing  their  fortunes,  by  a  new  system  of  agriculture, 
which  at  once  must  be  adopted,  to  suit  our  circumstances.  I  was, 
before  the  war,  a  large  cotton  planter,  but  since  the  emancipation 
of  our  negroes,  and  one  year's  trial  with  the  freedmen,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  cotton  planting  on  a  large  scale,  (unless  it  is 
done  as  a  speculation — the  present  system  is  nothing  more  or  less,) 
is  too  precarious  to  attempt  as  a  permanent  pursuit.  All  who 
are  acquainted  with  cotton  planting,  know  it  is  a  long  and  laborious 
crop  to  make,  tedious  and  monotonous  to  the  laborer — one  in  which 
only  the  highest  wages,  and  the  most  flattering  persuasions  can  in- 
duce them  to  engatje  in  cultivatino;.  Hence,  I  have  abandoned  its 
culture,  sold  my  plantation  and  purchased  a  valley  farm  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Georgia,  where  I  shall  turn  my  whole  attention 
to  farming.  What  I  mean  by  farming  is,  to  cultivate  on  a  small 
scale,  a  variety  of  crops — attend  also  to  fruit  culture,  raising  of 
stock,  and  even  try  the  dairy.  By  this  system,  but  a  few  dollars 
are  necessary,  and  by  rotating,  manuring  and  seeding  down  land  to 
grass,  a  farm  may  easily  be  enriched,  increased  in  its  productive- 
ness and  made  more  valuable  yearly.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  this 
fact,  that  sooner  or  later,  large  plantations  under  the  old  system 
of  culture  must  be  abandoned,  and  farming  adopted  in  its  stead. 
"Why  ?  Because  with  hired  labor,  poor  lands  cannot  be  aflforded  to 
be  cultivated.  The  lands  we  tend  must  be  enriched,  and  labor  must 
be  economized,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  and  enrich  a  large 
plantation,  so  as  to  make  it  remunerative,  with  our  present  laborers. 
The  policy  is  to  make  one  acre  produce  what  three  do  now,  and  by 
labor-saving  machines,  to  make  two  hands  do  what  five  are  now  doing. 
This  must  be  the  system  adopted  to  make  Southern  farming  pro- 
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fitable,  and  if  not  adopted,  we  will  become  bankrupt.  In  upper 
Georgia,  there  is  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  productiTeness,  and  adapted 
to  corn,  wheat,  rje,  oats,  barlej,  cotton,  clover,  the  grasses  and  to- 
bacco, and  every  variety  of  fruit — the  climate  is  fine,  and  its  tiater- 
power  unsurpassed  for  any  kind  of  machinery.  This  section  of 
country,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  practical  farmers,  may 
be  made  the  garden  spot  of  the  South.  Living  is  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, and  a  ready  market  can  be  had  for  any  surplus.  Railroad 
facilities  being  at  hand.  Let  us,  for  example,  quote  merely  the 
fruits  that  have  been  sent  to  market  from  this  section  of  country 
the  past  season :  "  By  the  following  statement,  by  the  President 
of  the  exports  over  the  Rome  Rail  Road,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
have  been  shipped  from  here  this  season,  15,602  bushels  of  fruit. 
Now,  allowing  two-thirds  of  this  to  be  peaches,  at  $3  per  bushel, 
and  the  balance  apples,  at  §1.25,  it  would  amount  to  ?o75922. — 
Just  suppose  that  ten  times  that  amount  of  fruit  had  been  dried, 
which  could  have  been,  if  proper  attention  had  been  given  it,  and 
an  income  from  fruit  alone,  would  have  been  realized,  amounting  to 
§379,220."  In  addition  to  this,  the  demand  for  wheat,  com  and 
meats  are  enormous.  Large  amounts  of  hay  can  also  be  made  here, 
as  a  market  crop.  We  have  no  reason  to  despond,  and  nothing  to 
fear,  if  we  will  only  set  to  work  right,  and  develop  the  vast  re- 
sources of  our  country.  Again,  in  these  fertile  valleys  of  North 
Georgia,  we  are  not  dependent  on  free  laborers,  for  the  climate  is  so 
fine  the  white  man  can  labor  with  vigor  and  health,  and  there  is  a 
population  of  hardy  mountaineers  at  hand,  ready  and  willing  to  take 
hold  and  make  the  soil  produce  abundantly.  My  remarks  are  in 
relation  to  Yann's  Yalley,  in  Floyd  county,  Georgia,  which,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  manufacturing,  is  unsurpassed  any- 
where. True,  its  former  and  present  population  are  rough  farmers, 
so  far  as  their  management  of  the  soil  is  concerned ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  work  of  improvement  has  commenced,  their  energies  are  not 
wanting  to  do  as  others  will  do.  The  beginning  of  improvement  is 
what  is  needed.  Scientific  farming  must  be  adopted,  and  when  un-. 
dertaken,  the  fruits  of  our  labors  will  be  abundant,  and  prosperity 
visible  on  every  hand.  Very  respectfully  yours,  John  H.  Dext. — 
In  Southern  Cultivator. 
Cavt  Spring,  Ga. 


The  wise  in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent;  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  lips  increaseth  learning. 
VOL.  I. — 23' 
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Climate,  Soil,  Mineral  and  Agricultural   Resources,  Systems  of 
Farming,  Labor,  &c.,  of  Western  North  Carolina. 

We  find  in  the  Cidtivaior  <!•  Country  Gentleman  of  the  2nd  of  May,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter,  from  Dr.  Lion  S.  SAXSEBAUGn.of  Waynesville,  X.  C, 
embracing  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  above  title.  We  have  divided  it  for 
greater  convenience,  publishing  so  much  as  relates  more  immediately  to  Agri- 
culture in  that  department  of  the  Planter,  and  transferring  the  remainder  to 
the  department  of  Horticulture,  where  we  think  it  will  be  more  likely  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  commend  the  whole  letter,  as  worthy 
of  attentive  perusal. 

Messrs.  Editors — Down  here  in  Dixie  we  cannot  otherwise 
than  feel  a  sense  of  delicacy  in  asking  the  indalgence  of  Northern 
publishers,  in  allowing  us  to  appeal  to  their  magnanimity  in  vindi- 
cation of  our  resources — agricultural,  mineral,  &c.  But  we  cannot 
but  indulge  the  anxious  hope  that  past  political  differences  will  only 
be  remembered  as  things  of  the  eternal  past,  and  that  we  may  all 
work  together  to  develop  the  true  source  of  national  wealth — our 
agricultural  resources.  To  secure  a  result  so  desirable,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  should  not  only  have  the  experience  of  intelligent  practical 
farmers  of  the  same  neighborhood,  but  from  every  section  of  this 
great  Republic. 

It  is  thus  that  each  farmer,  in  widely  different  sections  of  the 
country,  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  all  the  rest. 
Nor  are  experiments  of  extraordinary  success  in  farming  alone 
advantageous  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  "We  should  have  details 
of  the  unsuccessful  as  well  as  the  more  successful  systems  of  farm- 
ing. It  is  in  this  way  we  may  expect  to  avoid  "breakers,"  and 
consequent  loss  from  uncertain  experiment. 

It  is  with  this  view  I  have  thought  to  beg  you  to  allow  me  to 
trouble  your  readers  with  a  hasty  statement  of  some  things  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interest  of  my  own  section  of  North 
Carolina.  While  I  do  not  present  a  detail  of  our  system  of  farm- 
ing, claiming  it  as  worthy  of  adoption  or  imitation,  I  have  thought 
it  might  not  be  entirely  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  learn  how 
we  farm.  I  might  answer  this  in  a  few  words  by  saying  we  farm 
to-day  just  as  did  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago,  at  which  time  this 
county  was  first  settled. 

OUR    CLIMATE. 

The  portion  of  North  Carolina  between  4°  20'  and  7°  40',  longi- 
tude west  from  "Washington,  and  35°  and  30°  40'  north  latitude, 
extending  from  east  to  west,  near  200  miles,  and  from  north  to 
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south,  more  than  70  miles,  being  surrounded  by  and  intersected 
with  the  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  often  not  in- 
appropriately called  "<Ae  Sivitzerland  of  America,'"  and  possesses  a 
climate  much  resembling  that  of  New  England,  though  much  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 

Elevated  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  will  be 
understood  why  we  have  a  climate  cool,  bracing  and  salubrious,  and 
probably  less  subject  to  sudden  variations  than  any  climate  north 
of  this  latitude. 

Anything  that  will  grow  in  any  section  north  of  this,  will  grow 
■  here,  while  malarious  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  Our  oldest 
physicians  are  scarcely  able  to  report  a  case  of  fever  and  ague  that 
originated  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

The  highest  point  of  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  Black  Dome, 
which  is  6,701  feet  high.  Our  highest  peaks  are  densely  covered 
■with  the  Canada  Balsam,  {Abies  nigra  and  Abies  Fraseri.) 

MINERAL    PRODUCTS. 

Mining  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  consequently  inpossible 
to  predict  what  may  be  the  result  of  future  developments.  Proba- 
bly a  dozen  or  more  copper  mines  have  recently  been  opened,  that 
bid  fair  to  rival  the  Lake  Superior  mines  in  interest.  Gold,  iron 
and  zinc,  are  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Limestone  is  scarce,  though  one  narrow  belt  extends  across  the 
country  from  east  to  west,  a  distance  of  70  or  bO  miles.  Felds- 
pathic,  gneissoid,  granitic  and  quartzose  rocks  are  abundant.  We 
have  marble  of  every  hue  and  color,  equalling  in  texture  the  finest 
Italian.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  marble  quarries 
being  extensively  Avorked,  is  the  want  of  transportation. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  Western  North  Carolina,  which  will 
account  for  this  section  of  the  State  being  so  little  known  to  the 
"  outside  world." 

WATERS. 

Pure  soft  water  is  abundant  everywhere,  flowing  from  thousands 
of  springs.  Rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  intersect  the  county  in 
every  direction.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are  abundant. 
The  hot  springs  in  Madison  county  afford  one  of  the  finest  watering 
places  in  the  United  States. 

OUR   LABOR   SYSTEM. 

The  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  advent  of  freedmen  among  us, 
has  not  so  materially  affected  our  labor  system  in  Western  North 
Carolina  as  in  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  South. 
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There  having  heen  but  few  slaves  in  this  section  before  the  war, 
■we  consequently  have  not  a  great  many  frecdmen  now.  We  have 
tried  them  the  two  years  just  past ;  and,  while  we  do  not  find  them 
■willing,  as  a  body,  to  perform  more  than  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  labor 
they  did  before  the  war,  yet  the  result  is  tolerably  satisfactory. 

As  day  laborers,  they  will  perform  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  performed  by  white  laborers.  We  consequently  give  them 
about  25  per  cent,  less  than  white  laborers.  Our  farmers  find  it 
the  best  policy  to  furnish  them  land,  seed,  horse-power,  forage  and 
implements,  and,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  general 
superintendence,  to  allow  the  freedmen  a  certain  portion  of  the' 
product — usually  half. 

It  is  now,  as  I  think,  apparent  that  this  system  will  become  the 
prevailing  one.  While  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  education  will  do 
something  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  and  changing  the 
habits  of  the  freedmen,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  is  wantonly 
disinclined  to  work.  They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  congregating  in 
and  about  our  villages  and  towns,  where  they  remain  in  idleness  till 
driven  away  by  want,  or  swept  off  by  disease.  If  something  is  not 
speedily  done  to  elevate  their  condition,  and  stay  the  hand  of 
disease,  by  aifording  proper  and  successful  stimuli  to  labor,  so 
averse  to  vice  and  essential  to  health,  both  mental  and  physical,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  the  result  must  inevitably  be  the  total  extinction  of 
the  race.  I  should  remark,  in  this  connection,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  negro,  that  they  are  beginning  to  exhibit  some  show  of 
mental  culture,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  attended  with  a  stronger 
disposition  to  perform  manual  labor. 

OUR    SOIL. 

Almost  every  known  variety  of  soil  is  found  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  though  clay  loam  is  probably  by  far  the  most  abundant. 
There  is  vei-y  little  calcareous  mai-l,  while  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  in  our  soils  is  decidedly  small.  There  is  a  respectable  pro- 
portion of  sandy  soil  and  sandy  loam,  while  vegetable  Qnould  is 
rather  abundant. 

THE   WAY   WE    FARM. 

I  blush  to  acknowledge  it,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  we 
are  far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live,  in  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  our  citizens.  I  must  confess  I  scarcely  know  how  to  account 
for  this.  It  is  true  the  ravages  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  among 
us ;  but  the   grand  reason  is  the  great  difficulty  we   experience  in 
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finding  a  market  for  the  native  products  of  our  soil.  It  requires 
but  little  effort  to  produce  enough  for  home  consumption,  and  at 
present  there  is  but  little  to  stimj^ilate  us  to  the  production  of  more. 
When  we  get  our  system  of  railroads  completed,  we  may  expect 
this  state  of  things  to  change. 

"We  cultivate  our  crops  with  a  one-horse  plough  and  hand  hoe, 
and  harvest  our  wheat,  rye,  oats  &c.,  and  mow  our  meadows  just  as 
our  fathers  did  30  or  40  years  ago. 

WHAT    WE    RAISE. 

Indian  corn  is  our  most  important  crop.  We  plant  in  April  and 
harvest  in  October.  We  pass  through  it  three  or  four  times  with  a 
one-horse  plough,  and  once  or  twice  with  a  hand  hoe.  The  product 
is  from  20  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  worth  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

We  sow  wheat  in  the  fall,  ploughing  it  under  with  a  one-horse 
plough.  This  is  all  the  attention  we  give  this  crop  till  it  is  ready 
to  harvest,  about  July  1st.  It  is  worth  now  §1.75  per  bushel. 
The  product  is  from  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye,  oats  and  buckwheat  grow  here  about  as  well  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.     [^Concluded  page  365.] 


The  Crop  Prospects. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  crops  given 
such  promise  of  plenty.  The  hay  crop,  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  calamity,  and  the  yield  will 
be  unprecedented.  Our  city  readers  can  hardly  understand  what  an 
immense  gain  this  is  to  the  country.  During  the  last  season  the 
farmers  in  many  rural  districts  saw  the  bottom  of  their  hay-mows 
for  the  first  time  in  a  score  of  years,  and  §40  to  §50  per  ton  were 
often  paid  in  the  very  heart  of  agricultural  districts  largely  devoted 
to  crass  culture.  The  crop  of  1860  was  put  down  in  the  census  at 
a  little  over  llt,000,000 :  that  of  1866,  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau, 
21,778,627  tons,  valued  at  §317,561,887;  but  the  yield  of  1867  is 
likely  to  be  over  30,000,000  tons,  a  gain  whose  importance^  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1866  is  given  by  the 
Bureau  at  151,909,906  bushels,  valued  at  §333,773,646.  The  yield 
this  season  is  still  subject  to  more  contingencies  than  the  hay  crop; 
but  the  testimony  from  all  sections  is  more  universally  cheering 
and  favorable  to  the  largest    estimates    than    ever  before    in    our 
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experience.  The  same  is  true  of  the  corn  crop.  The  yield  of 
Indian  corn  for  last  year  was  given  at  807,946,295  bushels,  valued 
at  $591,666,295.  For  this  year  the  promise  now  exceeds  twelve 
hundred  million  bushels.  Other  grains,  and  most  of  the  fruits,  are 
equally  promising. 

The  effect  of  such  a  supply  upon  the  finances  of  the  country  ■will 
be  almost  magical,  unless  counterbalanced  by  the  grossest  misman- 
agement of  national  affairs.  AY^e  have  seen  a  statement  in  print, 
intended  to  show  that  it  made  little  difference  to  the  country 
whether  the  yield  of  any  specified  crop  was  large  or  small,  since 
the  price  was  enchanced  by  scarcit}'^,  and  as  much  was  obtained 
for  a  small  return  as  a  large  one.  This  sophistry  is  too  transparent 
to  need  refutation.  The  relief  to  all  classes  of  laborers  and  pro- 
ducers to  be  found  in  the  overflowing  abundance  now  promised  never 
came  at  a  time  when  it  was  more  sorely  needed.  It  should  be 
accepted  with  devout  gratitude,  and  due  acknowledgment  of  its 
Divine  origin.  No  heart  should  be  untouched  by  the  teeming 
bounty  which  breaks  in  so  signally  upon  the  general  despondency. — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Agricultural  Labor-Savers  in  the  South. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  beneficially  engaged  in  devising 
those  mechanical  aids  to  the  phj'sical  powers  of  his  fellows  by  which 
those  powers  may  be  economized.  Agriculture  has  opened  a  wide 
field  for  the  exertion  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, which  has  produced  some  of  the  most  astonishing  results  and 
of  a  most  beneficial  character  to  the  husbandman.  Such  labor- 
savers  are  now  particularly  needed  by  Southern  planters  and  agri- 
culturists, who  have  been  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  the  field- 
labor  power  that  they  formerly'  possessed.  There  is,  however,  no 
real  cause  of  complaint  on  this  score,  whtn  it  is  taken  into  conside- 
ration that  the  possession  of  a  field  machine  now  enables  the  farmer 
to  perform  the  work  of  many  hands,  and  at  a  far  less  cost  than 
before  such  labor-saving  improvements  were  invented.  A  corn-field 
may  now  be  ploughed,  planted,  and  cultivated  while  the  farmer  is 
comfortably  seated.  He  may  now  do  the  work  of  ploughing  by  riding 
over  his  field  on  what  is  called  a  rotary  spader ;  then  plant  it  seated 
on  a  box;  and  in  due  season  he  may  cultivate  it  in  the  same  easy 
and  comfortable  mode.  When  the  crop  is  ready  for  cutting,  a  ma- 
chine does  the  work  and  lays  it  in  rows.  It  is  thus,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery  that  a  larger  area  can  be  cultivated  and  a  wider  field 
opened  to  labor,  making  it  at  the  same  time  more  remunerative  by 
decreasing  the  expense  of  cultivation. — Norfolk  ( Va.)  Journal. 
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Celery. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  labor  it  requires,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  attending  its  transportation  any  great  distance,  this 
vegetable  cannot  be  classed  among  the  profitable  market  crops ; 
still  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  domestic  use,  and  every  one 
who  has  a  garden  should  grow  at  least  enough  for  his  own  family. 
Writers  and  some  professional  men  have  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
trouble,  cost  and  uncertainty  of  this  crop ;  but  we  think  that  there 
is  far  more  of  imagination  than  reality  in  these  statements.  Any 
one  who  has  good  soil  and  a  moist  location  may  readily  succeed  in 
raising  good  celery,  and  that  Avith  quite  a  moderate  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor.  'Tis  true,  that  if  the  olu  method  of  "handinor 
up,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  that  is,  pressing  the  earth  to  the 
plants  with  the  hand,  and  then  "•  earthing  up,"  or  filling  in  earth 
against  the  plants  with  a  shovel  is  followed,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  both  time  and  labor  to  grow  a  crop,  but  if  the  simpler  method  of 
planting  in  rows  and  laying  up  earth  to  the  plants  with  a  plouofh  is 
observed,  this  crop  becomes  but  little  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than 
cabbage  or  potatoes. 

We  will  give  a  description  of  the  three  modes  of  planting  and 
working  most  generally  in  use,  and  our  readers  can  determine  for 
themselves  which  will  best  suit  them. 

The  first  plan  is  to  dig  out  a  trench  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  five 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desirable,  then  to  put  a  heavy  coat  of  ma- 
nure in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  spade  it  in ;  the  plants  are 
then  placed  in  rows  across  the  bed,  the  rows  being  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  and  the  plants  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  are,  first,  the  heavy  labor  required  to  dig  the 
trench  and  spade  in  the  manure,  and  second,  that  it  necessitates 
working  the  crop  altogether  by  hand. 

The  second  plan  is  to  plough  out  a  deep  furrow  in  well  manured 
soil,  and  to  plant  a  single  row  in  the  furrow.  By  this  mode  it  is 
easy  to  earth  up  with  a  plough  at  least  until  the  celery  becomes 
very  high,  when  a  shovel  or  spade  may  be  necessary. 

The  third  and  latest  method  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  market 
gardeners  around  New  York,  and  consists  in  planting  upon  a  level  sur- 
face, putting  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart  one  way  and  six  the  other; 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  spread  and  cover  the  surface,  they  begin  to  grow 
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upright  from  the  natural  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  are  thereafter  a 
support  for  each  other.  This  plan  has  only  been  adopted  for  the 
dwarfed  varieties  of  celery ;  but  we  think  there  are  no  varieties 
■which  may  not  be  planted  in  this  way  in  this  latitude.  Our  sum- 
mers are  too  warm  to  permit  celery  to  grow  much  before  October, 
and  after  that  time  it  seldom  reaches  the  great  length  attained  far- 
ther north.  This  plan  necessitates,  of  course,  bleaching  and  pre- 
serving in  pits  during  winter. 

If  either  of  the  first  two  methods  is  adopted,  the  celery  will 
require  handing  up  and  earthing  up  at  intervals  as  it  grows,  uncil 
frost  stops  its  growth.  It  will  by  either  of  these  plans  bleach  as  it 
grows,  and  may  be  kept  with  a  slight  covering  of  straw,  leaves  or 
pinetags  all  winter  in  the  trench  where  it  grew,  and  be  dug  as  need- 
ed. If  the  third  method  is  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  the 
celery  when  winter  sets  in,  and  put  it  in  the  ground  to  bleach  and 
keep.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  dig  a  trench  and  put  the 
celery  in  with  alternate  layers  of  earth,  then  cover  with  straw  or 
leaves,  and  use  as  required. 

The  proper  time  for  planting  is  the  latter  part  of  July  in  this 
latitude.     The  soil  should  be  low,  moist  and  rich. 


Experiments  with  Several  Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

The  result  of  some  experiments  made  this  season  with  several 
varieties  of  strawberries  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers, 
the  more  especially  as  this  crop  is  fast  growing  in  importance.  I 
think  that  100,000  quarts,  or  3,000  bushels  would  be  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  quantity  sold  in  the  Richmond  market  this  year, 
while  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  shipped  from  counties  along 
James  river  to  the  Northern  cities,  and  still,  the  supply  has  never 
exceeded  the  demand.  Small  berries  of  inferior  quality  have  some- 
times been  a  drug,  (as  they  ought  always  to  be,)  but  good  berries 
have  found  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  great  profit  to  be  realized  from  this  crop, 
we  instance  the  case  of  one  gentleman  residing  near  Richmond  who 
sold  S  2,000  worth  of  berries  fi'om  a  little  over  four  acres  of  ground. 
These  profits  are  inducing  many  of  our  farmers  to  plant  strawberries 
extensively,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  know  what 
varieties  have  succeeded  best  in  the  past,  and  what  new  kinds  give 
promise  of  being  useful  and  profitable. 

I  have  made  partial  experiments  with  six  of  the  most  prominent 
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of  the  newer  kinds,  and  although  these  results  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  entirely  conclusive,  because  four  of  the  varieties  were  only 
planted  last  fall,  and  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  develop 
themselves  fullv  the  first  season,  still,  thev  will  enable  us  to  form 
some  fair  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  each. 

The  varieties  under  experiment  were  as  follows  :  Agriculturist — 
planted  March,  1566 ;  Peabody — planted  March,  1666 ;  Russell's 
Prolific — planted  March,  1866  ;  Triomphe  de  Gand — planted  Xor., 
1866  :  Hovey's  Seedling — planted  Nov.,  1866  ;  Wilson's  Albany — 
planted  Nov.,  1866. 

The  last  two  are  well  known  and  widely  cultivated  throughout  our 
State,  and  may  on  that  account  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  compare  the  others. 

Wilson's  Albany  began  to  ripen  about  May  20th,  and  was  in  its 
prime  about  May  30th.  The  Hovey  ripened  about  five  days  later. 
Both  yielded  well, — Wilson's  being  the  most  prolific,  but  not  aver- 
aging so  well  in  size. 

The  Peabody  ripened  with  the  Hovey,  bearing  as  well  as  the 
Wilson,  but  not  averaging  so  well  in  size,  though  a  few  berries  were 
very  large.  Its  flavor  is  good,  but  'tis  almost  useless  as  a  market 
berry,  being  too  soft  to  bear  handling  or  transportation. 

Russell's  Prolific  ripened  with  the  Hovey,  perhaps  a  day  later, 
yielded  enormously,  being  far  more  prolific  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  in  size  it  excelled  them,  and  fully  equalled  the  Agricul- 
turist. It  is  firm  and  solid,  and  ripened  well.  Its  flavor  is  very 
good,  though  not  the  best. 

The  Agriculturist  ripened  about  three  days  later  than  the  Rus- 
sell ;  yielded  moderately — about  as  well  as  the  Hovey ;  averaged 
well  in  size,  beincr  as  large  as  the  Russell,  though  not  so  firm  ;  flavor 
rather  better. 

Triomphe  de  Gand  ripened  with  Hovey ;  fair  size,  rich  color  mod- 
erate yield,  very  soft  and  unfit  for  market,  flavor  excellent. 

I  did  not  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  gathered  of 
either  kind,  not  thinking  it  of  importance  this  season;  another  year 
I  propose  to  make  careful  statistics. 

Wilson's  Albany  is,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  the  best  early  market 
berrv ;  but  from  this  year's  observation  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to 
prefer  the  Russell  to  all  other  varieties  for  the  main  crop.  For  a 
late  berry  I  think  the  Agriculturist  will  probably  succeed  well. 

Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Peabody  are  perhaps  better  for  domestic 
purposes  on  account  of  their  superior  flavor,  and  they  should  always 
Lave  a  place  in  the  garden.  M. 
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Scuppernong  Grape. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  my  promise  I  herewith 
inclose  the  article  on  Scuppernong  grape,  and  as  there  are  some 
errors  I  will  enumerate  them.  After  our  conversation,  I  had  an 
interview  with  a  gentleman  who  resided  several  years  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  vineyards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
a  devotee  of  the  enterprise.  The  Scuppernong  is  only  propagated 
by  layers — cuttings  rarely  succeed.  The  seedlings  are  as  unreliable 
as  seedling  apples,  frequently  producing  an  acid  fruit  and  wine. 
He  prefers  60  feet  space  between  the  vines:  it  may  vary  from  30 
to  60  feet.  It  is  a  late  bloomer,  being  to-day  in  full  flower  bud  in 
my  grounds.  An  annual  bearer,  said  only  to  fail  with  the  persim- 
mon crop,  which  you  know  rarely  occurs  from  frost. 

The  fruit  ripens  during  the  month  of  September.  On  the  Cape 
Fear  they  have  another  variety  of  Scuppernong ;  the  common 
variety  being  white,  furnishes  a  light  and  clear  wine.  The  second 
ripens  as  the  first  is  being  exhausted,  is  darker  in  color,  and  produces 
a  stronger  wine ;  a  third  ripening  still  later,  being  matured  in  the 
house,  frequently  lasting  until  Christmas,  furnishing  an  exceedingly 
strong  wine,  readily  causing  intoxication.  The  vine  thrives  best 
in  a  sandy  loam,  but  prospers  well  on  every  variety  of  soil  that  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  yield  any  of  the  ordinary  hoed  crops  of  the 
county.  I  think  it  will  endure  the  climate  any  where  south  of  the 
James.  It  is  not  practical  to  prune  it,  except  with  great  care  and 
at  certain  periods — never  in  the  spring — nor  W'ithout  dressing  the 
wound  with  great  care,  the  bleeding  being  so  profuse  as  to  soften 
and  force  away  any  other  than  a  very  tenacious  dressing. 

I  remain  yours,  &c.,  Thaxton. 

Berry  Hill,  Person  Co.,  -A^.  C,  June  11  th,  18C7. 


[extract  from  AMERICAN  FARMER.] 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  time  now  to  give  you  as  full  an  ac- 
count of  the  Scuppernong  grape  as  I  intended  when  I  promised  it 
to  you  some  time  ago,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  files 
of  the  Star.  Should  what  my  recollection  is  able  to  furnish  be  in- 
sufficient to  answer  the  purpose  of  your  friends,  I  will  take  another 
opportunity  of  supplying  what  may  be  deficient. 

The  vine,  the  leaf  and  the  grape  resemble  very  exactly  what  is 
usually  called  here  the  Fox,  Bullet  or  Muscadine  grape,  except  that 
it  is  of  a  white   color,  but  I  suspect  this  dilference,  as  well  as  the 
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peculiar  flavor  of  the  juice,  is  owing  more  to  soil,  climate  and  culti- 
vation than  to  any  peculiarity  of  species.     Indeed,  the  seeds  of  this 
grape  produce  indiflferent  vines,  affording  grapes  of  different  colors ; 
but  the  dark    colored   grape,  yielding  an  acid  and  astringent  xvine, 
resembling  port  somewhat,  but  hock  more,  is  not  thought  worth 
preserving.     The  cuttings  of  the  vines  always  produce  grapes  of 
the  color °of  the  parent  stock  :  but  if  the  seeds  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce a  %-ineyard,  the   first  year  of  their  growth   shows  the  variety, 
the  tendrik  which   shoot  out  from  the  joints  being  the  same  color 
with  the  grape   that  it  is  to  produce,  and  those  which  are  red  or 
black  may  be   destroyed  as  worthless.     I   am  told   that   Governor 
Lane's  and  Captain  Phipp's  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  published 
in  Haklyfs  Collection,  speaks  of  this  grape  as  growing  on  Roanoke 
Island  when  the  colony  first  landed  there. 

I  am  disposed  to  th?nk  the  grape  indigenous,  and  I  suspect,  too, 
that  when  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  elevated  situ- 
ations and  in  rich  clay  soils,  the  wine  will  be  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  we  obtain  from  Roanoke  Island  and  Scuppernong. 

In  the  wine  countries  of  France,  (as  Arthur  Young  and  ethers 
tell  us.)  the  quality  of  the  wine  depends  much  more  on  the  soil  and 
situation  than  on  "the  species  of  grapes.  Cultivation  will  improve 
the  quality  of  any  grape,  and  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  this  that 
Teneriffe  (once  a  very  indifferent  wine)  has  now  become  "very  httle 
inferior  to  that  of  Madeira." 

This  grape  and  wine  had  the  name  of  Scuppernong  given  to  diem 
by  Henderson  and  myself,  in  compliment  to  James  Blount,  of  Scup- 
pernong, who  first  diffused  a  general  knowledge  of  it  in  several  well 
written'^communications  in  our  paper,  and  it  is  cultivated  with  more 
success  on  that  river,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  perhaps, 
except  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  about  three  inches  in  the  earth  at 
any  time  during  the  Autumn  or  Winter.  I  think  Mr.  Blount  gave 
February  the  preference  as  to  time.  The  cuttings  should  have  three 
joints,  two  buried  in  the  ground  and  one  left  out.  I  was  at  Roan- 
oke Island  in  March  or  April,  saw  many  vines,  but  never  the  grapes. 
There  was  great  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  raising  them  there. 
Their  buildings  also  had  considerable  uniformity.  Usually,  the 
dwellincT-house°was  two  rooms  in  length,  and  only  one  story  high. 
The  kitchen  was  usually  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  the  rear  of  this. 
About  midway  between  the  two  houses  the  vine  was  planted;  this 
rose  and  spread  upon  a  scaffold  that  extended  from  the  eves  of  one 
house  to  the  other,  and  of  the  width  of  the  buildings,  affording  at 
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the  same  time  a  very  agreeable  shade,  and  an  annual  product  of  a 
hundred  gallons  of  mne.  I  was  told  that  a  vine  in  eight  years 
after  it  was  planted  would  cover  a  scaffold  of  these  dimensions,  and 
yield  eighty  gallons  of  juice.  The  vines  are  never  trimmed,  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  the  grape  would  be  improved  by  such  a  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Garnier,  near  Wilmington,  whom  I  visited  three  years 
ago,  and  who  had  then  just  planted  a  great  many  vines,  told  me 
that  in  France  vines  were  always  trimmed  every  year,  leaving  only 
two,  or  at  most  three,  and  sometimes  only  one  new  joint ;  that  if 
suffered  to  extend  themselves,  the  grape  would  degenerate  in  size 
and  flavor ;  but  he  doubted  whether,  under  our  warm  sun,  this 
pruning  was  necessary.  At  Roanoke  when  the  grapes  became  ripe, 
a  sail  was  spread  upon  the  ground  under  the  vines,  which  were  sha- 
ken by  applying  a  forked  stick  to  them — of  course  the  ripe  grapes 
only  fell.  This  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  grapes  became  suffi- 
ciently ripe.  The  green  and  diseased  grapes  were  gleaned  out, 
and  the  remainder  mashed  by  some  operation  that  bruised  the  skin 
much  without  breaking  the  seeds.  Treading  with  the  bare  feet  was 
considered  the  best  mode.  The  juice  was  pressed  out  and  then 
completely  filtered,  and  one-sixth,  and  sometimes  one-fifth  of  its 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  added.  Sometimes  the  spirit  was  added  after 
the  fermentation  had  made  some  progress. 

The  addition  of  any  quantity  of  Avater  or  sugar  but  served  to 
spoil  it. 

Where  there  were  cellars,  (which  was  seldom  the  case,)  less  spirit 
was  necessary,  and  the  deeper  the  cellar  the  better.  I  suppose  that 
depth  where  the  temperature  would  be  the  same  always  would  be 
the  best ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Wier's  cave  would  make  an  admi- 
rable wine  cellar.  A  few  persons,  who  have  the  advantage  of  both 
bottles  and  cellar,  bottle  it  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  commences 
and  add  no  spirit.  I  drank  some  made  in  this  way  lately  at  Judge 
Taylor's,  which  was  bright,  clear  and  very  pleasant.  It  was  three 
years  old  and  was  made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  at  Lake  Phelps.  I  un- 
derstand this  wine  resembles  very  exactly  the  Constantia  wine, 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  it ;  though  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  Scuppernong  wine,  so 
called,  in  Raleigh,  we  have  had  but  few  fair  samples.  The  reputa- 
tion which  it  obtained  suddenly  here  b}'-  our  newspaper  publications, 
occasioned  a  great  deal  to  be  manufactured  of  honey  and  other  in- 
gredients, that  has  injured  the  character  of  Scuppernong  wines. 
But  some  that  I  have  drank  here,  and  all  that  I  ever  drank  at  Roa- 
noke Island,  was  not    inferior  to    London  Particular    Teneriffe. 
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That  which  has  brandy  in  it  I  should  have  compared  to  Sicily  wine, 
which  it  now  resembles  very  much.  Cape  wine  I  never  tasted. 
The  soil  of  Roanoke  Island  is  sand  and  loam,  a  kind  of  warm  soil, 
■which  we  should  call  good  cotton  land.  The  natural  growth  of  wood 
of  the  Island  is  pine  and  chinquepin,  (dwarf  chestnut,)  and  there  is 
much  myrtle  and  jessamine.  There  are  many  of  the  Scuppernong 
vines  growing  in  and  about  Raleigh  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  even  if 
the  grape  flourish  that  the  wine  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that 
made  at  Roanoke  Island  and  Scuppernong.  It  is  a  misfortune  at- 
tending the  character  of  this  wine  that  age  has  never  yet  done  it 
justice.  It  is  generally  drunk  new,  and  yet  no  wine  improves  more 
by  keeping. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Caivin  Jones. 

To  Col.  H.  G.  BuRTox,  Halifax,  N.  C. 


Western  North  Capolina--Adaptation  to  Vegetable,  Fruit  and  Vine 

Culture. 

The  followinojis  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  L.  F.  San.«ebaugh, 
of  Waynesville,  N.  C,  to  the  Cultivator  cfc  Country  Gentleman,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  this  number 
of  the  SocTHERN'  Planter,  (page  354:.) 

,       POTATOES,  ONIONS,  CARROTS,  BEETS,  TURNIPS,  &C. 

Potatoes  do  well — the  product  from  15  to  35  fold.  Onions, 
carrots,  beets,  turnips — in  a  word,  all  roots — grow  here  about  as 
well  as  in  Western  New  York,  though  our  system  of  cultivation  is 
not  so  good.  Cabbages,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  &c.,  produce 
satisfactorily.  Small  fruits  grow  here  about  as  in  latitudes  north 
of  this,  owing  to  our  elevation  above  the  ocean. 

THE  APPLE. 
I  think  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  must  express 
it  as  my  honest  conviction,  that  Western  North  Carolina  can  beat 
any  other  section  of  the  Union  in  the  production  of  apples  of  first 
quality.  I  have  seen  apples  grow  in  the  North  and  Northwest 
equal  in  size,  but  not  in  quality,  to  those  we  produce.  Our  apple 
crop  is  seldom  affected  by  disease,  though  Jack  Frost  sometimes 
disgruntles  us.  I  do  not  know  what  an  acre  of  orchard  would 
yield.  My  nearest  neighbor  measured  75  bushels  of  marketable 
fruit,  picked  from  a  single  tree,  last  season.  I  suppose  the  whole 
product  of  the  tree  was  about  100  bushels — some  20  or  25  bushels 
having  been  lost.  ■  But  this  is  rather  an  extraordinary  yield. 
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Our  list  of  apples  is  very  large,  but  the  varieties  we  esteem  most 
are  the  following ;  Spring — May,  Red  and  White  June,  Red 
Astrachan.  Summer — Summer  Sweeting,  (two  varieties,  very  de- 
licious,) Summer  Pearmain,  Lady  Skin,  &c.  Fall — Fall  Pippin, 
Lyman,  Fameuse,  Spice,  &c.  Our  winter  varieties  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  Buff  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  all.  I  regard  it  as 
having  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  winter  apple.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  known  in  our  northern  markets — at  least  I  do  not 
recollect  noticing  it  in  any  northern  market.  I  never  saw  it  grow- 
ing outside  of  Western  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  know  whence  its 
origin,  but  it  has  been  in  existence  more  than  30  years,  as  I  know 
of  Buff  apple  trees  that  must  be  at  least  that  old. 

Besides  the  Buff,  we  have  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Styne, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Pie,  Bellflower,  Roxbury  Russet, 
Neverfai],  Red  Limbertwig,  Pearmain,  &c.,  &c. 

I  should  remark,  in  reference  to  the  Buff,  that  it,  with  us,  is 
hardy,  a  good  bearer,  beautiful,  and  as  large  as  the  largest.  The 
meat  is  delicious,  possessing  a  taste  somewhat  aromatic  and  peculiar. 
1  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  less  valuable  varieties,  as  it  always  brings  10  to  15  per 
cent,  more  than  any  other  known  variety  presented  in  our  South- 
ern markets.  It  is,  however,  not  so  good  a  keeper  as  some  other 
varieties,  though  it  will  keep  well  in  this  climate  till  the  f  rst  of 
April.  A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  some  last  summer,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  that  had  kept  in  good  condition  till  then. 

THE    GRAPE. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time,  when  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  to  say  what  rank  should  be 
given  to  Western  North  Carolina  as  a  grape-growing  and  wine- 
producing  district.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  Western  North  Carolina,  having  a  location  between  the 
cotton-growing  belt  in  the  South,  and  the  non  cotton-growing  section 
in  the  north,  and  possessing  a  climate  much  resembling  the  grape- 
growing  districts  of  France  and  Italy,  ought  to  rank  high  as  a 
grape-growing  district. 

How  well  such  an  opinion  can  be  sustained  by  actual  experiment, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  presage.  For  a  number  of  years  a 
respectable  proportion  of  our  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
raising  a  sufficient  supply  of  grapes  for  the  table,  besides  making  a 
small  quantity  of  wine. 
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The  Catawba  is  a  native  of  Western  North  Carolina.  It  never 
rots  or  mildews,  and  I  have  known  a  single  vine  to  bear  three  bush- 
els the  third  year.  The  Isabella  does  pretty  well,  but  is  occasion- 
ally injured  by  the  rot.  I  once  saw  a  vine  4|  inches  in  diameter  8 
feet  From  the  ground.  The  Rebecca  and  other  varieties  give  satis- 
faction. The  Concord,  Delaware  and  lona  have  not  been  sufficiently 
tested. 

The  Culohee  is  a  native  variety,  much  esteemed  by  some,  but  I 
think  inferior  to  the  Catawba.  It  might  do  well  in  the  North,  as  it 
seems  to  delight  in  elevated  localities,  as  high  up  on  the  north  side 
of  our  mountains.  The  Leona  is  a  native  ;  taste  precisely  that  of 
Isabella,  but  only  about  half  so  large.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
I  have  not  known  it  fail  to  bear  a  full  crop,  or  to  be  affected  by  dis- 
ease. But  its  small  size  will  ever  be  an  objection  to  its  general 
cultivation,  especially  as  a  wine  crop. 


Proceedings  of  an  Adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Hortiajultural 
and  Pomological  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Virginia.  Horticultural  and  Pomological  So- 
ciety held  at  the  Ballard  House  in  the  city  of  Richmond  on  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1867, 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  being  read  and  approved, 
were  ordered  to  be  signed. 

The  subject  of  an  exhibition  by  this  Society  being  called  up, 

Mr.  Allan  enquired  of  jMr.  Charles  B.  Williams  whether  there 
would  this  year  be  an  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, as  in  that  event  it  was  desirable  that  the  two  should  be  held 
at  the  same  time,  and  being  informed  that  there  would  not  be,  offered 
the  following  resolution  which,  after  full  discussion,  was  adopted  : 

Resclved,  That  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Suciety  take  place  on  Tuesday 
the  loth  day  of  October  nest,  at  s^uch  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
select,  and  be  continued  for  such  time  as  said  Committee  may  hereafcer  deter- 
mine. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Shields  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  Virginia 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Central  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies  of  the  State,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  general 
usefulness  of  this  Society,  and  ensuring  their  active  co-operation  in  such  exhi- 
bition as  it  may  hold. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Williams  it  was 
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Refsolved,  That  this  Society  -will  be  pleased  to  have  ladies  as  its  members, 
and  that  the  ladies  of  the  State  are  respectfully  requested  to  join  it,  and  give 
their  valuable  aid  in  extending  its  usefulness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill  it  was 

Fesolved,  That  a  cotnmittee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  present  the 
claims  of  this  Society  to  the  community,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  found 
desirable  to  increase  its  membership. 

Whereupon   the   Chair  appointed   Messrs.  "\Vm.  L.  Hill,  John  J. 
Werth,  AY.  G.  Taylor,  Willian-i  Gilham  and  J.  C.  Shields. 
On  motion  of  Col.  Shields  it  was 

Rfsohed.  That  the  meeting  go  into  the  election  of  two  more  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Col.  Wm.  Gilham  was  then  nominated  and  unanimously  elected. 

Major  "W^.  T.  Sutherlin  of  Danville  was  then  nominated  and 
unanimously  elected. 

Various  matters  connected  with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Society  were  then  brought  up  and  discussed  by  the  members  pre- 
sent, rather  with  a  view  of  exchanging  opinions  upon  them  than  for 
any  present  definite  action. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned  until  again  convened  upon 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Odors  of  Flowers. 


The  peculiar  odors  of  plants  depend  on  various  secreted  volatile 
matters,  which  are  often  so  subtle  as  to  be  incapable  of  detection 
by  ordinary  chemical  means.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  causes  which, 
render  one  flower  odoriferous  and  another  scentless.  In  some  cases 
the  odors  of  plants  remain  after  being  dried,  but  in  general  they 
disappear.  Some  leaves,  as  of  the  Woodruff,  become  scented  only 
after  drying;  and  certain  woods,  as  Teneriffe  rosewooil,  give  out 
their  odor  only  when  heated  by  fricton.  Meteorological  causes  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  odors  of  living  plants.  Dew,  or  gentle 
rain  with  intervals  of  sunshine,  seems  to  be  the  circumstances  best 
fitted  for  eliciting  vegetable  perfumes.  Light  has  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  odor  as  well  as  the  color  of  flowers.  Plants  when  etiolated 
(whitened  or  blanched)  by  being  kept  in  darkness  generally  lose 
their  odor.  In  certain  cases,  the  perfumes  of  flowers  are  developed 
in  the  evening.  Some  of  these  plants  are  called  fn'stes  by  Linnreus, 
as  Hesperis  tristis,  or  night-scented  stock.  Many  orchidaceous 
plants  are  fragrant  at  night  only,  as  some  Catasetums  and  Cymbi- 
piums.  Cestrum  Nocturnum  and  the  white  flowers  of  Lychnis  Ves- 
pertina,  are  also  night-scented.  The  odors  of  some  plants  are 
peculiarly  offensive.  This  is  the  case  with  Phallus  Impudecus,  and 
with  the  flowers  of  many  stapelias. — Bel/our. 
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Ijousrljolb  gcprtuunt 


The  Honey  Bee. 


In  the  new  order  of  things  inaugurated  in  Virginia,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  large  plantations,  slovenly  cultivation,  and  inattention  to 
anything  but  a  few  staple  crops,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  smaller 
farms,  higher  tillage,  and  attention  to  those  secondary  products, 
which,  both  producing  revenue  and  increasing  home  comfort,  furnish 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  to  those  portions  of  the  farmer's 
household  which  are  incapable  of  hard  labor.  It  is  this  class  of 
products  almost  as  much  as  the  staple  crops,  upon  which  the  North- 
ern farmer  has  long  depended,  and  upon  which  our  farmers  must 
now  depend  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  their  vocation,  and  our 
farmers  and  their  families  already  perceiving  this,  are  enquiring  with 
much  interest  what  those  secondary  products  are,  and  the  course  of 
management  necessary  to  render  them  profitable.  Some  of  these — 
vine  and  fruit  culture — we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to.     From  time  to  time  we  propose  to  present  others. 

In  our  estimation  one  of  not  the  least  important  of  this  class  is 
Bee  culture.  When  rightly  pursued  it  pays  large  profits  upon  the 
time  and  money  expended  in  the  business.  It  adds  vastly  to  the 
comfort  of  home,  and  as  almost  all  the  attention  required  can  be 
rendered  by  the  non-laboring  members  of  the  family,  the  cost  of 
that  attention  is  almost  nothing.  Any  tolerably  healthy  woman  or 
intelligent  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  can  attend  properly  to  an 
apiary  of  twenty  or  thirty  stock  hives  and  their  yearly  swarms, 
without  materially  intej-fering  with  other  duties ;  and  if  the  bees 
are  rightly  managed  and  the  surplus  or  sale  honey  properly  stored, 
this  number  of  hives  will  pay  a  handsome  annual  income.  In  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States  where  this  plan  is  pursued  it  is 
found  a  most  profitable  pursuit,  and  many  ladies  and  disabled  men 
are  engaged  in  it.  In  the  far  more  genial  climate  of  Virginia, 
where  the  pollen  and  honey-yielding  florage  is  more  abundant  and 
varied,  and  of  much  increased  duration,  and  the  collections  conse- 
quently far  greater,  while  shorter  and  less  severe  winters  require 
the  reservation  of  considerably  less  stores  for  maintenance  of  the 
bees,  it  follows  that  the  same  amount  and  character  of  attention 
would  result  in  larger  profits.  "We  have  also  in  our  limits  a  great 
VOL.  1-^2-1 
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number  of  ladies  without  remunerative   occupations,  and  many  dis- 
abled soldiers,  most  of  whom  may  here  find  what  they  most  need — 
*Eome  business  which  will  enable  them  to  live. 

But  a  different  kind  of  management  must  be  adopted  from  that 
hitherto  pursued  in  Virginia,  or  it  will  seldom  prove  profitable. 
Under  the  old  system  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  bees  are  put  into 
the  old  fashioned  high  box-hives,  and  in  some  few  cases  what  are 
known  as  Patent  Hives,  and  being  placed  almost  as  close  as  they 
"will  stand  upon  a  plank  or  bench  in  some  distant  corner  of  the 
yard  or  garden,  generally  remain  wholly  unattended  to  until  the 
fall.  Then  the  good  mistress,  wishing  a  supply  of  honey  for  the 
"winter,  the  heaviest  hives  are  selected,  the  bees  destroyed  with  brim- 
stone, and  she  obtains  a  mass  of  combs,  a  little  white,  but  most  of 
it  dark  and  filled  with  honey-bee  bread  and  brood  intermixed,  which 
is  scarcely  available  for  home  use  and  utterly  unsaleable  in  the 
market.  The  old  boxes  give  the  bee  owner  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  goes  on  in  his  hives  except  by  looking  under  the 
bottom,  and  still  less  of  remedying  any  supposed  evil,  while  almost 
all  the  patent  hives  now  in  use  are,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  often  even  the  skilful  and  attentive,  only  contri- 
vances for  rearing  a  crop  of  moth-worms  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  the  colony.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  most  of 
of  our  oldest  bee-keepers  know  almost  nothing  of  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  their  bees,  of  what  goes  on  in  their  hives,  or  what  evils 
they  may  be  suffering  from,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the 
apiary  increases  slowly,  and  the  yield  of  honey  is  both  small  and  of 
bad  quality. 

To  abolish  this  old  and  erroneous  system  of  management,  and 
substitute  a  better,  more  reasonable  and  profitable  one,  to  give  our 
people  the  information  that  every  bee-keeper  should  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  habits,  requirements,  and  domestic  economy  of  the  bee, 
and  to  mark  out  those  great  general  principlesupon  which  alone  it 
can  be  easily  and  rightly  managed,  is  the  object  we  have  now  in 
view,  and  in  connection  with  this  object  to  let  our  disabled  men, 
ladies  and  boys  know  that  here  is  a  remunerative  employment  for 
them,  to  relieve  the  bee  from  its  banishment  to  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  where  its  wild  nature  is  made  more  wild  by  neglect,  to  the 
flower  borders,  the  porches  and  the  windows  of  our  dwellings,  where 
it  can  be  tended  carefully  as  it  should  be,  and  become  familiar  with 
the  household,  which  thus  constantly  around  its  dACfelling,  need  have 
no  fear  ofsuffering  from  its  sting ;  to  teach  to  our  boys  and  girls  the 
exquisite  system  of  industry,  economy  and  wisdom,  by  which  its 
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beautiful  work  is  ever  going  on,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  exemplifications  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  perfections  of  his  handiwork. 

The  first  great  essential  in  successful  bee  culture  is  a  hive  of  suit- 
able size  and  shape.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  so  much 
comb  as  will  afi"ord  room  for  the  storage  of  honey  enough  to  carry 
a  strong  colony  through  the  winter  and  until  the  swarmin"-  season 
and  give  the  Queen  ample  breeding  room.  In  this  climate,  a  hive 
which  will  hold  from  three  to  four  pecks  is  about  the  right  size. 
Less  will  not  give  the  storage  room  for  the  honey  required  in  unfa- 
vorable springs,  and  more  will  lead  to  the  storage  of  honey  in  the 
hive,  which  should  be  stored  in  surplus  boxes.  It  should  be  without 
the  numerous  springs,  pegs,  drawers,  slides,  &c.,  which  form  the 
apparent  attractions,  but  real  dangers,  of  most  of  what  are  called 
patent  hives.  The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  plain  square  box  the 
better,  provided  it  has  such  an  arrangement  as  enables  the  bee-mas- 
ter to  readily  inspect  the  interior  of  his  hives,  keep  himself  well 
informed  of  their  condition,  to  know  and  remedy  any  evil  under 
which  the  colony  is  sufi'ering,  and  at  any  time  easily  increase  or  di- 
minish his  surplus  honey  room.  All  the  hives  in  an  apiary  should 
be  as  nearly  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  possible,  so  that  any  part 
of  any  one  will  suit  for  any  other  and  every  hive,  and  its  append- 
ages should  be  weighed  and  the  weight  marked  on  it  distinctly,  be- 
fore it  is  used.  We  have  recently  seen  a  hive  arranged  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  city  which  we  think  answers  the  ends  desired 
more  fully,  and  is  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  bee-keepers  in  this 
section  than  any  other  we  have  met  with,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
bee  culture  in  Virginia  would  be  much  advanced  by  its  general  use. 

The  next  great  essential  is  a  regular  systematic  attention  in  a 
calm  quiet  manner  to  your  bees.  To  hive  your  swarms,  set  them 
Bomewhere  out  of  the  way,  and  permit  them  to  remain  unattended 
from  year  to  year,  will  no  more  entitle  you  to  expect  a  profitable 
result  than  to  plant  your  corn  and  let  it  stand  uncultivated  will  en- 
title you  to  a  crop.  Like  everything  else  which  brings  benefit  to 
man,  success  is  the  fruit  only  of  attention.  They  do  not  require  a 
great  deal,  but  what  is  required  must  be  given,  and  at  tlie  proper 
time.  You  should  be  frequently  among  your  bees  so  that  they  will 
know  you,  and  in  all  your  motions  among,  and  operations  with 
them,  you  must  be  quiet,  steady  and  calm,  being  careful  not  to  hurt 
or  irritate  them,  and  above  all,  manifesting  no  fear  of  them.  Do- 
ing this,  it  is  astonishing  what  wonderful  control  you  can  exercise 
over  them,  and  the  many  liberties  you  may  take  with  impunity  ;  but 
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if  you  are  timid,  restless,  fidgetty,  or  rough,  hurting  or  provok- 
ing them,  they  mil  resent  it  in  a  manner  more  pointed  than  agree- 
able. 

S.  E.  P. 


Blackberry  Wine. 


The  season  i=»  now  approaching  for  the  ripening  first  of  the  Dew- 
berry and  then  of  the  Blackberry.  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  our 
people  that  from  these  two  berries  may  be  made  a  wine  both  ex- 
cellent for  the  table  and  the  kitchen,  and  highly  valuable  for  the 
sick  room — in  some  classes  of  diseases,  especially  aflfections  of  the 
bowels,  more  valuable  than  the  costliest  foreign  wines,  even  when 
pure.  But  while  it  is  generally  known  that  such  is  the  case  few 
even  of  our  good  housekeepers  know  how  to  make  the  wine  properly, 
and  the  miserable  stuff  usually  exhibited  as  Blackberry  wine  has 
led  many  to  think  that  its  process  is  very  difficult  and  the  result 
very  uncertain,  and  consequently  most  of  our  ladies  are  deterred 
from  making  the  attempt. 

On  the  contrary,  the  process  is  very  simple  and  the  result  almost 
certain  if  ordinary  care  is  taken.  A  good  wine  for  ordinary 
purposes,  where  the  berries  are  gathered  at  home,  may  be  made 
for  forty  cents  a  gallon,  and  a  capital  wine  for  sixty  to  seventy 
cents  a  gallon.  The  writer  has  made  it  for  several  years  past 
sufficient  for  his  family  uses  and  friends,  and  has  not  failed  in  any 
instance — either  of  the  following  methods  may  be  pursued  advan- 
tageously. 

Gather  the  berries  when  perfectly  ripe  and  avoid  bruising — as 
gathered,  empty  them  into  a  tub  until  you  have  enough  to  produce 
wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  one  of  your  kegs  or  casks.  Each 
bushel  of  ripe  berries,  if  good,  will  produce  from  seven  to  nine 
gallons  of  wine.  Have  ready  the  kegs  or  barrels  in  which  your 
wine  is  to  be  put,  a  beater  made  of  seasoned  hickory,  cedar  or  ash — 
a  pail,  large  bowl  or  tureen  covered  with  several  folds  of  flannel  or 
blanket  as  a  strainer,  a  spare  tub  or  two,  a  couple  of  yards  of 
oznaburgs,  and  a  tub  of  soft  spring  water,  and  be  careful  to  have 
everything,  especially  the  kegs  or  casks,  as  clean  and  free  from 
odor  of  any  kind  as  is  possible. 

Crush  the  berries  thoroughly  with  the  beater,  and  then  after 
straining  the  liquor,  which  runs  freely  from  the  pulp  through  the 
folded  flannel,  empty  it  into  the  cask,  measuring  it  as  you  put  it  in. 
When  the  juice  has  been  all  drained  from  the  pulp,  you  proceed  to 
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press  the  pulp  dry.  If  the  quantity  is  large,  this  had  best  be  done 
by  a  regular  press,  but  if  only  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  are  vranted, 
the  oznaburgs  answers  very  well.  Stretch  out  the  oznaburgs,  put  a 
gallon  or  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  pulp  into  the  centre,  fold  the 
cloth  over  it  on  each  side,  and  let  a  strong  hand  at  either  end 
twist  the  cloth  with  all  their  strength ;  when  the  juice  is  well 
pressed  out,  remove  and  lay  aside  the  cake  of  pomace,  and  put  in 
more  pulp.  This  process  is  apparently  rough,  but  is  both  rapid 
and  effectual.  The  juice  so  extracted  is  strained  and  measured 
into  the  cask  as  before  mentioned.  The  flannel  strainer  and  the 
oznaburgs  may  need  rinsing  occasionally  during  the  work. 

"When  all  the  pulp  is  pressed,  put  the  hard  cakes  of  pomace 
taken  from  the  cloth  into  ^  tub,  and  pour  upon  them  a  little  more 
SDft  spring  water  than  you  have  clear  juice,  break  up  the  balls  and 
wash  them  thoroughly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  juice  left 
in  the  mass,  and  then  strain  it  clear ;  measure  out  as  many  gallons 
of  this  water  as  you  have  clear  juice,  say  ten  gallons  of  water  to 
ten  gallons  of  juice,  dissolve  in  each  gallon  of  water  six  pounds  of 
sugar,. (brown  or  white  as  you  want  a  common  or  first  rate  wine,) 
and  when  thoroughly  dissolved,  add  the  juice,  (firsi  passing  it  again 
through  the  strainer,)  and  mix  them.  Then  rinse  out  your  cask, 
put  it  where  it  can  stand  undisturbed  in  a  cellar,  fill  it  perfectly 
full  of  the  mixture,  and  lay  a  cloth  loosely  over  the  bung  hole.  In 
two  or  three  days  fermentation  will  commence,  and  the  impurities 
run  over  at  the  bung ;  loqk  at  it  every  day,  and  if  it  does  not  run 
over,  with  some  of  the  mixture  which  you  have  reserved  in  another 
vessel,  fill  it  up  to  the  bung.  In  about  three  weeks  fermentation 
will  have  ceased,  and  the  wine  be  still ;  fill  it  again,  drive  in  the 
buns  ticrht,  nail  a  tin  over  it,  and  let  it  remain  undisturbed  until 
the  following  November,  or  what  is  better  March.  Then  draw  it 
off,  without  shaking  the  cask,  put  it  into  bottles  or  demijohns,  cork 
tightly  and  seal  over. 

For  a  thirty  gallon  cask,  you  will  need  about  thirteen  gallons  of 
juice,  thirteen  gallons  of  water  and  seventy  eight  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  in  the  same  proportion,  for  larger  r>T  smaller  quantities.  Some 
persons  add  spirit  to  the  wine,  but  instead  of  doing  good,  it  is  only 
an  injury. 

Another  process  is,  after   pouring  in  the  mixture  for  a  thirty 

gallon  cask,  to  beat  up  the  whites  of  six  or  eight  eggs  into  a  froth, 

•  put  them  into  the  cask,  and  with  a  long  stick  mix  them  thoroughly 

with  the  wine.     In  five  or  six  days,  draw  the  now  clarified  wine  off 

by  a  spigot  and  without  shaking  the  cask  at  all,  into  a  clean  cask, 
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buDg  up  and  tin,  to  be  drawn  off  into  glass  in  November  or  March. 

The  more  carefully  your  juice  is  strained,  the  better  the  quality 
of  your  sugar  and  the  more  Bcrupulously  clean  your  utensils, 
particularly  your  kegs  are,  the  purer  and  better  "will  be  your  wine. 

The  best  quality  when  you  gather  your  own  fruit,  and  make  it 
yourself,  costs  you  only  the  price  of  the  white  sugar,  and  when 
bottled  has  cost  you  in  money  only  twelve  and  a  half-cents  a 
bottle. — S.  0.  N.,  in  The  Farmer. 

Domestic  Receipts. 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  of  molasses,  half  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  one  whole  egg,  four  cups  of  flour,  and  spice  of  all  kinds  to 
taste. 

"White  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  three  of  white  sugar,  one  of 
Eweet  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  whites  of  eight  eggs, 
four  cups  of  flour  with  lemon.  When  putting  the  mixture  into  the 
pans,  have  the  first  and  last  laying  of  Spice  Cake.  This  qijantitj 
makes  two  loaves. 

Crandell  Puddixg. — One  half  bos  of  Cox'5  gelatine  dissolved 
in  a  tea  cup  of  cold  water,  add  three  pints  of  milk,  a  little  salt, 
Bweeten  to  taste,  set  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  stir  till  it  boils. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  stir  in  ;  strain  it  through  a  cloth, 
then  set  it  in  till  the  wjiole  boils.  Take  it  off  and  stir  in  rapidly 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Flavor  with  lemon  or 
Tanilla,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  This  makes  sufficient  for  a  family 
of  eight  persons. 

Paesxip  Cakes.  Grate  two  parsnips,  beat  two  eggs  and  stir 
in,  add  a  tea  cup  of  milk,  a  table  spoonful  of  butter,  salt,  and  suf- 
ficient flour  to  make  a  battel. 

An  intelligent  and  useful  citizen  sends  us  the  following  recipes 
which  he  thinks  should  be  published  "  for  the  general  good :  " 

Cholera  in  Fowls. — As  soon  as  the  fowl  shows  any  symptom 
of  it,  give  one  teaspoonful  of  paregoric  ;  if  not  improved  in  8  or 
12  hours,  repeat  the  dose:  one  dose  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure.     In  small  fowls  give  a  less  quantity  according  to  size. 

To  STOP  Chills. — Dissolve  10  grains  of  saltpetre  in  a  half  or 
vhole  wine-glass  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear,  swallour 
it;  then  take  means  to  cause  the  liver  to  perform  its  functions  pro- 
perly, and  chills  will  disappear.  G.  W. 
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Cbitorial  gtpartnunt. 


Our  Young  Men — The  Chief  Resource  for  Supplying  the  Deficiency 
of  Agricultural   Labor. 

la  our  June  number  we  presented  a  series  of  calculations,  based  upon  the 
census  of  1S60,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  degree  of  availability  of  the 
colored  population  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  these  States,  respectively.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  male  laborers  to  each  farm,  we  proceeded — in  the  absence  of  definite 
information — upon  the  supposition  that,  by  a  deduction  of  one  third  for  West 
Virginia,  from  the  aggregate  number  of  farms  in  the  whole  State  exhibited  by 
the  census  of  1850,  we  should  very  nearly  approximate  the  actual  number  in 
Virginia  in  1S60.  Upon  the  data  thus  assumed  we  ascertained  the  number  of 
male  laborers  apportionable  to  each  farm  of  340  acres — the  size  then  assumed 
as  the  average  of  farms,  consisting  of  improved  and  unimproved  land— to  be 
two  males  within  the  limits  of  twelve  and  sixty  years  of  age,  or  one  laborer  of 
the  same  class  to  each  170  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land.  We  have 
since  procured  accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  un- 
improved land  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  now  constituted,  which  enables  us 
correct  so  much  of  our  calculations  as  relate  to  the  number  of  laborers  we 
apportioned  to  a  given  number  of  acres.  With  respect  to  North  Carolina  we 
have  nothing  to  modify,  as  we  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  any 
thing  more  authentic  than  the  preliminary  census  report  on  which  our  calcula- 
tions were  originally  founded.  According  to  the  full  report  of  the  census  of 
18G0,  which  comes  to  us  at  second  hand,  but  is  believed  to  be  reliable  : 
The  improL-ed  lands  of  Virginia  were,      -  -  -  9,091,09-1  acres. 

The  unimproved,    .-..--  11,128,958 


Aggregate  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands,    -  -  20,220,652 

An  apportionment  of  103,009  male  laborers — the  number  found  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  agricultural  purposes  of  Virginia — as  shown  in  our  last  issue, 
■would  give  of  improved  or  arable  land,  to  each  laborer  88  21-100  acres,  or  one 
such  laborer  to  each  196  19  100  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  taken 
collectively.  The  apportionment  we  then  made  was  upon  this  latter  basis,  by 
which  it  appears  that  our  estimate  was  more  favorable  than  the  facts  which 
have  since  come  to  our  knowledge  justified.     Instead  of  one  laborer  to  each 
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170  acres,  there  is  but  one  assignable  to  each  19G  acres  of  improved  and  unim- 
proved land.  Xevertheless,  as  it  is  the  improved  land  about  which  Virginia  is 
mainly  concerned  at  this  time,  the  correction  is  highly  important  and  favorable, 
too,  especially  in  this,  that  it  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
laborers  of  the  cla^s  under  consideration  ia  as  one  to  every  88  acres  of  arable 
land,  or  103,069  male  laborers  (between  12  and  GO  years  of  age)  to  9,091,694 
acres  of  cultivable  surface.  But  after  all  these  modifications  and  corrections 
are  made,  it  remains  an  undeniable  fact,  which  ought  to  arrest  public  atten- 
tion, that  the  deficiency  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  agriculturist 
is  enormous  I     Where  shall  we  find  the  remedy  ? 

It  is  plainly  the  duly  of  our  young  men  to  meet  this  pressing  exigency. 
They  constitute  the  only  remaining  resource  for  the  immediite  supply  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  lab  jr.  Let  them  strip  themselves  for  the  conflict ;  let 
them  "  roll  up  their  sleeves,"  and  "  gird  up  their  loins,"  for  the  noble  work  of 
resuscitating  Virginia  from  her  present  paralyzed  and  prostrate  condition  ;  let 
them  labir  with  the  same  self-denial  and  indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance with  which  they  went  forth  to  meet  her  assailants  in  the  stern  conflicts  of 
the  battle-field,  and  the  work  will  soon  be  accomplished.  The  openings  for  the 
employment  of  our  young  men  in  their  accustomed  occupations  are  all  filled  to 
repletion  and  there  yet  remains  a  large  number  without  employment.  To  con- 
tinue in  idleness — demoralizing  and  enervating  idleness — is  a  thing  to  be  ab- 
horred by  every  ingenuous,  high-minded,  honorable  young  man,  and  to  eat  the 
bread  of  dependence  ought  to  be  more  galling  to  his  pride  than  the  perform- 
ance of  comparatively  menial  duties,  if  such  were  necessarily  to  be  encount- 
ered, in  pursuing  the  very  laudable  object  of  obtaining  for  himself  an  honest 
livelihood  and  in  promoting  with  patriotic  ardor  and  disinterestedness  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  the  State.  But  no  such  humiliation  awaits  our  young  men. 
They  will  rather  add  dignity  to  their  calling  and  bring  to  their  aid  an  array  of 
educated  intelligence  which  will  greatly  accelerate  the  march  of  improvement. 
They  will  soon  acquire  a  degree  of  practical  skill,  which,  aided  by  their  superior 
knowledge,  will  guide  them  in  the  introduction  and  management  of  such  me- 
chanical helps  as  their  own  enlightened  experience  may  suggest  or  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  the  country  may  supply,  and  thus  contribute  to  lighten  the  bur. 
den  or  human  toil,  remit  the  mind  from  the  drudgery  of  debasing  labor,  and 
elevate  it  into  the  more  ennobling  spheres  of  activity,  where  accretion  of 
strength  is  gained  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  where  it  successfully  con- 
serves the  progress  of  society  in  civilization,  wealth  and  social  happiness.  We 
reserve  for  a  future  number  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subjects  of  immigra- 
tion and  the  sub-division  of  our  lands. 


Correspondence  of  the  Southern  Planter. 

STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  TUE  GROWING  CROPS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  in  Lunenburg  county,  who  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Planter  from  its  first  issue  to  the  present  time,  under  date  of  the  2.5th 
of  June,  in  addressing  us  a  private  not*  of  a  business  character,  appends 
the  following  gloomy  account  of  the  crop  prospects  in  his  neighborhood.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  publishing  it — corroborated  as  it  is  from  different  parts  of 
the  "  South  Side" — as  an  ofi's^t  to  the  very  flattering  account  given  in  another 
part  of  this  paper  of  the  prospects  of  crops  generally,  as  represented  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Neva  York  Journal  of  Commerce.— Ex>. 
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"  As  I  am  writing  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  crop  prospects  in  this  sec- 
tion at  present.  They  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  We  have  been  literally 
rained  to  death.  Crops  of  every  description  are  almost  entirely  Inst.  It  has 
rained  almost  incessantly  here  since  the  first  of  March,  and  especially  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  so  that  no  wor^  could  be  done,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  com 
crop  is  nearly  lost ;  much  of  the  corn  on  flat  land  (which  is  our  best  corn  land) 
is  actually  dying  from  excessive  wet.  and  all  of  it,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  and 
cotton,  is  completely  enveloped  in  grass,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  iin- 
possible  to  work,  in  consequence  of  constant  and  incessant  rains.  The  forward 
wheat  that  is  now  being  harvested  is  sprouting  and  rotting  ;  the  late  wheat  and 
oats  are  rusting  badly,  so  that  between  the  wet  weather  and  rust  we  shall  not 
be  able,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  to  save  seed  whsat.  The  vegetable  crops  are 
totally  ruined.  I  have  been  farming  for  thirty  years  and  have  kept  a  regular 
diary  of  my  business  and  of  the  weather  during  that  period,  and  certainly  no 
such  season  has  occurred  during  that  time.  The  present  prospect  for  crops  of 
all  kinds  is  the  most  gloomy  that  I  ever  saw — in  fact,  it  is  simply  impossible,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  haJf  crops  of  corn  can  be  made  under  any 
circumstances,  however  favorable  they  may  be  from  this  time  forward. 


HOW  TO  ERADICATE  WILD    OXIONS. 

"We  had  the  enquiry  made  of  us  by  a  correspondent,  "  How  shall  we  get  rid 
of  the  wild  onion  ?  " 

Answer  :  We  understand  it  was  the  practice  of  the  late  Richard  Sampson — 
than  whom  no  higher  authority  can  be  cited — t)  cultivate  the  land  successively 
in  oats  fur  as  many  years  as  were  necessary  to  rid  it  of  this  formidable  pest, 
and  that  it  was  generally  accomplished  within  three  years.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered, by  some  of  our  readers,  as  rather  an  exhausting  process  to  the  land. 
Not  so,  however.  There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  fact  that  poor  land  cul- 
tivated continui'usly  in  oats  from  year  to  year  has  been  known  to  improve 
progressively  until  the  crop  became  so  exuberant  as  to  fall  and  lodge,  so  that  it 
became  quite  difficult  to  harvest  and  save  it. 

experiments  IX  PLASTER. 

From  another  correspondent  we  have  received  the  following  communication : 

"  RiCHSf  ,ND,  J;/;ie  28,  1867. 

"Herewith  you  will  receive  a  bundle  of  wheat  which  grew  upon  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Rvper,  near  the  city,  and  which  was  made  on  poor  land  with  the  use  of 
plaster  alone,  at  the  rate  of  2000  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  wheat  made  by  him  in  this  way  surpasses  that  which  was  made  on  rather 
better  land  with  the  use  of  guano.  Mr.  Roper's  land  is  of  light  soil  with  a 
clay  sub  soil.  Thinking  that  this  experiment  may  be  of  some  value  to  the 
farming  communiry,  I  suggest  that  you  mention  it  in  your  paper.  This  expe- 
riment, together  with  your  own  use  of  plaster  mixed  with  guano,  is  pretty  con- 
clusive proof  that  plaster  used  along  sfith  guano  will  decidedly  increase  the 
yield  of  wheat." 

The  reference  to  our  own  use  of  plaster,  made  above  by  our  correspondent, 
is  in  allusion  to  a  particular  occurrence  in  the  course  of  our  agricultural  prac- 
tice. Some  years  ago  when  we  had  purchased  of  a  house  in  this  city  our  sup- 
ply of  guano  for  the  wheat  crop  of  that  season,  and  left  it  in  store  to  await  our 
convenience  for  its  removal,  it  was  suddenly  submerged  by  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  the  Shockoe  creek,  which  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
perfectly  saturated  with  water.  In  this  trying  emergence  we  had  recourse  to 
the  following  expedient: 

We  took  home  the  lank  and  flabby  bags  with  what  remained  of  their  original 
contents,  as  soon  as  the  water  had  subsided  with  which  it  had  been  overflowed, 
emptied  them  on  a  plank  floor,  and  stirred  in  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  until  the 
mass  was  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  moist  sand,  and  its  adhesiveness  so  far 
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overcjme  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sown  broadcist  by  hand.  It  was  then  closely 
packed  in  hogsheads  and  securely  covered  and  laid  by  until  the  time  arrived  for 
its  application.  At  that  time  it  was  agiin  emptied  on  the  floor,  the  lumps  re- 
duced, and  the  mass  prepared  for  sowing  on  the  fallow.  It  was  sown  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  before  ploughing,  on  a  piece  of 
land  of  ordinary  fertility,  (bein-^  new  land  unimproved.)  and  the  -wheat  nicely 
put  in  upon  the  fallow  with  a  heavy  harrow.  The  yield  was  over  20  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  merchantable  wheat  of  fine  quality. 


Book  Notices. 


American  Pomology — Apples. — By  Dr.  Juhn  A  Warder.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  New  York.     744  pages.     Price  $3.00. 

Dr.  Warder  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  our  first  Pomologists, 
that  we  were  prepared  to  expect  a  bjok  of  na  ordinary  character  from  his 
haiids,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  This  work  gives  evidence  of  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  suVjects  treated,  combined  with  most  patient  labor  and 
research,  and  will,  we  think,  at  once  take  ratik  among  the  standard  authorities 
on  Pomology. 

The  first  half  of  the  book,  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
Bu>jecc8  of  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  culture  of  young  orchards,  &e., 
&c.,  abounds  in  most  practical  and  useful  information.  If  our  farmers  could 
only  be  induced  to  adopt  the  Djctor's  views  with  regard  to  preparing  the  soil 
and  digging  the  holes  fur  young  orchards,  we  would  hear  no  more  complaints  of 
stinted  and  dying  trees.  In  reply  to  the  question  "  How  wide  should  the  holes 
for  young  trees  be  dug?"  he  says  "As  wide  as  the  field  is  wide  and  long."  In 
other  words  the  whole  ground  should  be  prepared  by  ploughing  and  subsoiling  ; 
and  when  our  farmers  adopt  this  mode  instead  of  the  present  one  of  digging 
fence  po.ti  holes  at  intervals  of  thirty  feet  in  hard,  baked  lands,  and  cramming 
the  roots  of  their  trees  into  these,  we  may  expect  to  hear  some  good  results 
from  fruit  growing  in  this  State. 

The  latter  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  a  botanical  arrangement  of  apples, 
by  classes,  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  upon  which  the  author  has  evidently 
bestowed  great  care ;  and  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  the  best 
classification  that  can  be  attained,  we  think  it  far  excels  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  both  in  simplicity  and  accuracy. 

This  book  is  the  more  readable  because  it  is  free  from  egotism, — a  quality 
not  so  rare  among  writers  on  this  and  kindred  suljects.  What  the  author 
knows,  he  tells  us  ;  upon  subjects  concerning  which  as  yet  little  or  nothing  is 
known,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  pear  blight,  the  remedy  for  curculio,  &c.,  &e., 
he  gives  us  the  leading  opinion  of  others,  but  with  rare  modesty  does  not  even 
venture  one  of  his  own. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  apples,  but  succeeding  books  are  promised  to  cover 
the  other  fruits,  and  the  series  when  completed  will  no  doubt  be  a  most  val- 
uable acquisition  to  Pomological  literature. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  publishers  for  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book, 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered. 

Transactions  of  the  New  York.  State  Agriccltcral  Societt,  for  1865. 
We  have  received  from  the  veteran  and  able  Secretary  of  this  Society  the 
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volume  above  indicated.  To  say  that  it  is  gotten  up  in  first  rate  style,  is  ele- 
gantly  illustrated,  and  replete  with  valuable  articles  of  the  most  instrudive 
and  useful  character,  is  to  tell  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  h>s  for- 
mer reports,  simplv  that  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Secretary  Johnson  is  fully  main- 
tain^  and  we  mi'y  truthfully  add  that  nothing  less  can  be  expected  from  him 
60  loT-  as  he  continues  so  worthily  to  fill  his  present  position.  We  have  also 
received  the  January,  Ibbruary,  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  A  highly  valued  accession  to  the 
list  of  our  exchanges. 

WooDWARD-s  Record  of  Horticulture,  for  1866.  Edited  by  Andrew  S.  Ful- 
ler, author  of  "The  Forest  Tree  and  Grape  Culturist."  New  York  :  Geo.  E. 
&  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row.     125  pages. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  Annual,  to  be  published  in   January  in  each 
year      Its  purpose  will  be  "  to  show  the  actual  state  of  Horticulture  at  that 
time   the  principal  Horticultural  events  of  the  preceding  year,  and  any  new 
developments  that  may  have  been  discovered  in  regard  to  the  more  common 
fruits  and  flowers  in  cnlnvation."     The  first  part  is  devoted  to  short^reviews  of 
the  latest  publications  falling  within  the  scope  of  a  Horticultural  Record,-a 
delicate  office  if  conducted  without  fear  or  favor,  and  characterized  by  a  just 
and  proper  discrimination  of  merit  in  the  various  authors  noticed.     Part  II. 
Review  of  Horticulture.     III.  Women  in  Horticulture.     IV.  Men  in  Horticul- 
ture     V.  Grape  Culture.     YI.  Small  Fruits-Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Cur- 
rants, Strawberries,  Gooseberries  and  Cranberries.     YII.  Ornamental  Plants- 
Roses,  the  Lilly  in  its  varieties.  Herbaceous  Perennial   Plants,  the  Dahlia,  the 
Clematis,    &c..    &c.     YIII.   Ornamental   Gardening.     IX.  Hardy   Shrubs   and 
Trees.     We  think  this  Annual  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  Horticul- 
tural literature. 

Woodward's  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Art.  No.  1. 
1867  By  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  Editors  of  the  Horticulturist,  ^V  ood- 
ward'8  Country  Home,  Woodward's  Graperies,  &c.  No.  37  Park  Row,  New 
York.     120  pages. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  permanent  annual  publication,  to  be  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Horticulturist  and  intended  to  supply  a  demand  for  plans 
and  information  in  all  departments  of  Rural  Art.  Each  number  will  be  tho- 
roughly illustrated  with  original  and  practical  designs,  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments  of  model  means."  The  volume  before  us  is  a  full  realization  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  Editors. 

Grape,  .nd  Winb,  or  the  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of 
American  Wines.  By  George  Husmann,  of  Hermann,  Mo.  Geo.  L.ict. 
W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.     192  pages. 

This  volume-designed  especially  for  the  assistance  and  instruction  of  those 
whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in  the  costly  preparations  which 
are  too  commonly  recommended  ;-treats  of  the  more  economical  methods  of 
grape  culrure  and  wine  making,  by  which  a  man  in  limited  circumstances  may 
be  able  to  pursue  the  business  with  advantage  and  profit.  This  ,s  a  valuable 
manual  for  the  learner  in  this  branch  of  Horticulture,  which  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance,  and  is  destined  ere  long  t.  become  no  inconsiderable  element  of 
national  wealth. 
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Forest  Tree  Culturist  :  A  Treatise  on  the  CakiTatioD  of  American  Forest 
Trees,  with  Xotes  on  the  most  Valuable  Foreign  Species.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Horticulturist,  author  of  "The  Grape  Culturist."  Strawberry  Cul- 
turist," &c.,  (fcc.  Geo.  E.  i  F.  W.  Woodward,  Xo.  37  Park  Row,  Xew  York. 
188  pages.  ^ 

This  is  a  practical,  pipular  treatment  of  a  subject  which  commends  ilself  to 
the  particular  atteation  of  many  portions  of  our  counti^which,  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  have  been  literally  denuded  of  their  native  forests.     The  name  of  the 
author  is  a  guarantee  of  its  useful  and  practical  character. 
The  Horticulturist  Almaxac  for  1Sd7 — By  the  Messrs.  Woodward,  is  a  val- 
uable serial  of  its  kind. 
The  Small  Fruit  Culturist.     By  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist, 
Bergen  Co.,  X.  J.     Beautifully  illustrated.     Orange  Judd  it  Co.,  Xo.  41  Park 
Row,  Xew  York.     276  pages. 

The  growing  demand  for  practical  information  on  the  subject  to  which  this 
timely  publication  is  devoted,  together  with  the  well  known  qualifications  of 
the  author  for  such  a  task,  will  ensure  to  the  publishers  a  ready  sale  for  a  large 
edition  of  the  work. 

Sorghum  and  its  Products:  An  Account  of  Recent  Investigations  Concerning 
the  Value  of  Sorghum  in  Sugar  Production,  together  with  a  description  of  a 
New  Method  of  Making  Sugar  and  Refined  Syrup  from  this  plant,  adapted 
to  common  use.    By  F.  L.  Stewart.    J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.,  Phila.     2-iO  pp. 
Divided  into  thirty  chapters,  in  which  are  systematically  and  scientifically 
discussed   the   subjects   of  Sugar  and   the   Sugar   Plant ;    Method   of    Culti- 
vation ;    Manures ;    Relative  Value  of  Different  Soils  ;  Influence  of  Climate  ; 
Means  by  which  the  Maturity  of  the  Cane  may  be  hastened ;  The  Tillering  of 
Sorghum  ;  Harvesting  the  Cane  ;  Process  of  Manufacture  ;  Chemical  Action  of 
Substances  use  for  Defecation  :  Value  of  Sorghum  in  Sugar  Production  ;  How 
to  Test  the  Juice,  itc,  &c.     A  complete  and  valuable  manual  of  instructions 
for  those  who  cultivate  Sorghum  either  for  syrup,  or  sugar,  or  both.     Sold  by 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Parham,  1205  Main  Street. 

Hermitage  Xurseries  :  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and   Ornamental   Trees,  Plants. 
Srubs,  Flowers,  &c.,  grown  and  for  sale  by  Allan  ..t  Johnson,  Xurserymen' 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  Xo.  1506  Main  Street,  Richmond. 
This  Catalogue  contains  choice  selections  of  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter 
Apples  and  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,   Plums,  Apricots,  Xectarines,  Quince, 
Sirawberries.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Blackberries  ;  also  Dicid- 
uous  Trees,  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Climbing  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c. :  Hedge 
Plants,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  Budding  Plants,  (a  select  list,) 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Roses  in  extensive  variety  and  of  the  finest  kinds;  and 
a  select  list  of  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants,  Esjulent  Roots,  ic,  &c.    We 
re-afBrm  all  that  we  have  heretofore  said  in  recommending  these  worthy  gen- 
tlemen to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants,  Cultivated  and 
for  sale  by  Franklin  Davis  &:  Co.,  at  the  Richmond  Xurseries,  on  the  Brook 
Turnpike,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  City. 

It  contains  selected  lists  of  such  different  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Ac, 
as  in  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  proprietors  are  best  adapted  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  adjoining  States,  especially  Maryland  and  Xorth  Carolina.  The 
high  character  of  this  firm  for  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  callinp;, 
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and  strict  integrity,  promptness  and  fidelity  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
entitles  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public  in  the  dispensation  of 
its  patronage. 
Reminiscen'oes  of  Charlestox.     By  J.  N.  Cardozo. 

Containing,  in  the  form  of  "  Editorial  Correspondence  of  the  Savannah 
Dfcily  News  and  Herald,"  •with  an  extended  appendix,  most  interesting  des- 
criptions of  Charleston  and  its  surroundings,  including  military  defenses  and 
operations  during  the  late  war.  Price  50  cents.  Fur  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph 
&  English,  Main  Street. 


Our  Exchanges. 

The  Rural  Gentlemax — A  monthly  devoted  to  Horticulture,  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economy  ;  published  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  by  Robinson  &  Co., 
No.  2  South  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  $1  per  annum.  An  excellent 
journal. 

The  Farmer's  Register  arid  Journal  of  Fruit  Culture — A  monthly  by  D. 
Heston,  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.     50  cents  a  year,     A  valuable  publication. 

Coleman's  Rural  World — 97  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  well  con- 
ducted bi-monthly,  at  $2  per  annum.     Issued  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gextlemax — Albany,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  old 
and  well  established  weekly,  ably  conducted  by  Tucker  &  Son.     $2.50  per  ann. 

The  Western  Rural — A  weekly  journal  for  the  farm  and  fireside.  Edited 
by  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  with  an  effisient  crops  of  assistants  and  special  contributors. 

The  Practical  Entomologist — A  monthly  Bulletin,  for  the  dissemination  of 
valuable  information  among  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists.  578  South 
13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  50  cents  per  annum.  This  monthly  is  in  its  second 
year  and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  Entomo- 
logical Science  and  the  investigation  of  the  character  and  habits  of  insects. 
It  is  edited  with  marked  ability  by  D.  B.  Walsh  of  Illinois,  and  treats  of  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  heretofore  little  understood.  The 
"Entomologist  "  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Entomologi- 
cal Society,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  aflfords  the  opportunity  for  much 
practical  information  to  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Any  one  may  become  a  contributing  member  of  the  Society  by  the  "  annual 
payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar. 

Subscriptions  and  other  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  E. 
T.  Cresson,  Secretary,  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Post  Office  Box  2056,  Phil- 
adelphia;  Entomological  communications  to  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois. 

We  heartily  commend  this  monthly  to  our  readers,  and  advise  all  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  to  become  contributing  members. 

During  their  recent  session  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Entomological  Siciety  of  Philadelphia,  [now  American  Entomological 
Society,]  by  its  researches  and  its  publications,  has  exhibited  a  commendable 
desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  knowledge. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  great  favor  the  endeavors  of  this  Society  to 
disseminate  in  an  available  form  a  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of 
Natural  History  among  Farmers  and  Pomolngists,  and  we  specially  recommend 
their  publications  and  their  gratuitous  labors  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
community. 
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Commercial  Report. 


RiCHtfOXB,  Ya,.  July  1st.  1%7. 

With  the  close  of  the  past  month  our  Merchants  regard  the  Spring  season 
as  OTer.  Their  business  operations  have  been  coDclucted  und-^r  many  diffidil- 
ties.  and  while  some  have  realized  a  fair  profit,  vre  are  c^mvinctd  that  only 
each  as  have  practised  rigid  ecODoray  in  the  conduct  of  their  affaire,  can  shew 
anett  gain  which  has  materially  increased  their  capital.  Many  have  been  f^afe- 
isfied  to  sustain  their  credit  and  support  themselves,  looking  to  the  future  fur 
a  remuueranve  business,  and  it  i*  well,  therefre,  that  we  should  look  at  the 
prospect  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  us. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  "Lion  in  our  path"  t^  prosperity  is  an  ahsence  ot 
capital,  coupled  with  our  peculiar  political  relations  and  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  our  labor  system.  The  absence  of  capital  can  only  be  supplied  from  three 
Eources.  The  first  is.  by  the  establishment  of  Banks  and  con.^equent  influx 
of  capital  from  the  North,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  present  banking  system 
will  benefit  the  S.'Uth  but  little,  in  the  increase  of  her  capital,  unless 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Stock,  is  taken  by  capitalists  outside  of  her  lim- 
its. The  second  source  of  supply  is  from  sales  of  property,  and  for  us  to  be 
greatly  strengthened,  pecuniarily,  by  a  change  of  owners,  the  purchasers  must 
cjme  frjm  beyond  our  borders,  bringing  with  them  capital  tj  disburse 
among  us. 

The  third,  and  ultimately  the  roost  available  supply,  has  its  sources  in  our 
rich  soil,  and  genial  climate.  It  is  the  netf-pi oceeds  of  productum,  which  is  to 
create  our  capital,  and  not,  (as  many  seem  to  think,)  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
year's  operation. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  rich  acres  that  go  untilled,  and  many  would  gladly 
Bell  to  good  men  who  desire  to  settle  among  us,  but  "  the  Situation"  denies  ua 
purchasers. 

Our  Banking  Institutions,  Railroads,  Mining,  and  a  hundred  other  interests, 
offer  tempting  fields  to  the  capitalist,  but  the  cry  continues,  "  the  situation 
forbids  investment."  L  )oking  then  to  production  as  promising  most  ."speedy 
and  effectual  relief  to  all  classes,  it  is  cur  plain  duty  to  push  forward  with  en- 
ergy and  economy  all  our  industrial  nursuits,  and  to  that  end,  we  must  bring 
to  its  most  effective  point  our  disorganized  lab^r  system.  Tbe  question  now 
arises,  i«  there  a  better  day  fur  us  in  the  early  future?  Aside  from  "the  situa- 
tion "  al>  've  referred  to,  we  think  there  is.  Although  taxation  has  be^n  heavy, 
and  Virginia  has  been  sustaining  her  credit  abroad  by  remitting  £7.500  at  a 
cost  of  $-S0.427  83  as  the  interest  on  her  sterling  debt,  we  are  a-sured  that  fully 
two  per  centum  upon  twelve  millions  dollars  of  her  registered  debt  held  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  will  be  paid  to  our  citizens  on  and  after  the  first  of  July. 
In  addition  t-j  this,  the  burthen  of  taxation  will  be  further  relieved  by  an  act 
of  Assembly,  providing  that  all  holders  of  old  registered  bonds  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Sec  ind  Auditor,  certificates  in  the  nature  of  coupons,  for 
the  amount  oF  interest  that  will  be  payable  on  such  b jnds  at  the  ensuing  semi- 
annual period  fur  the  payment  of  such  interest,  and  the  certificates  aforesaid 
may  be  used  and  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  State  taxes  and  the  public 
dues. 

The  annexed  inspection  returns  show  that  our  Tobacco  interest  is  assuming 
large  proporticns,  and  it  promises  to  yield  much  in  building  us  up. 

The  Wheat  crop,  although  somewhat  injured  by  late  rains,  is  thou'ht  by 
many  to  be  equal  to  a  half  crop  before  the  war.  When  the  crops  shall  have 
been  placed  in  market,  and  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  growing  them  shall 
have  been  paid,  it  is  hriped  that  something  will  have  been  added  to  the  capital 
of  the  country  that  shall  form  a  basis  for  a  sound,  healthy  trade  during  the 
coming  season. 

TOBACCO. 

The  rfferings  at  the  Tobacco  Exchange  from  October  1st,  1866,  to  this  date 
are— 17.798  hhds..  2.7B-1  tierces.  3  761  boxes ;  total  24,343. 
The  average  prices  for  tbe  month  of  June  were — 
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Com.  lugs,  light  wgts,  $  3  50@  4  50  Medium  leaf,  11. 00@,  13.50 

heavy  "  5.00(a),  6.00  Good  stemming,  14  50(^,  18.50 

Good  lugs,  6.50@  7.50  Good  to  fine  Shipping,  15  00@  22.00 

Bright  lugs,  10.00^)25  00  Good  manufacturing,  14  00(|  25  00 

Fancy  lugs,  28  00C«)35.00  Bright  wrappers,  40  n0@100.00 

Commou  leaf,  7.00(c^l0.50  Extra  br't  wrappers,  110.00@I50.00 

With  the  exception  of  a  temporary  depression  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  market  has  been  well  sustained,  and  we  note  a  decided  improvement  in 
lugs,  low  grade  leaf,  and  dry  shipping  and  stemming  leaf  of  the  finer  descrip- 
tions within  the  past  few  days. 

The  inspections  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  year  ending  on  30th  September 
next,  as  given  below,  would  indicate  that  considerably  over  half  of  the'  crop 
has  come  forward.  ^The  statistics  given  exclude  tierces  under  the  weight  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  boxes:  Richmond.  15,393  hhds.  ;  Petersburg,  5,214  hhds. ; 
Lynchburg,  3,700  hhds.  ;  Farmville.  355  hhds.  :  Danville,  5,100  packages  of 
200  lbs.  each,  reduced  to  hhds.  of  1200  lbs.  weight,  850  hhds.     Total,  25,580. 

WHEAT. 

Nominal — the  old  crop  being  exhausted  and  the  new  crop  not  ready  for  market. 

Corn — is  in  fair  demand  at  90@97ii5. 

Flour— Va.  Superfine.  $  11.25(aill.50  ;  Va:  Extra,  12'25@12.50;  Va.  Family 
—city  inspection,  14  00@15.00  ;  City  Family,  17.00. 

We  give  below  the  Flour  Inspector's  returns  since  June  1st,  1865  : 
First  quarter,  ending  30th  September  1865,  .  .  18,423  bbls. 

Second     "  "         31st  December.  1865,  .  .  27  364     " 

Third       "  "         31st  March,  1S06.  .  .  5  229     " 

Fourth     "  "        30th  June,  1860,  .  .  1,166     " 


52  182 


First  quarter,  ending  30th  September,  1866,  .  .  24,920 

Second     "           "       3l3t  December,  1866,  .  .  10.200 

Third       "           "       31st  March,  1867,  .  .  4  550 

Fourth     "           •'       30th  June,  1867,  .  .  11,170 


58.840 


PETERSBURG. 

We  give  the  f  illowing  report  of  this  market  as  extracted  from  the  Circular 
of  Messrs.  Rowlett  &  Tannor,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  statistics 
of  the  Petersburg  Tobacco  market. 

The  general  market  the  past  week  has  ruled  steady  with  a  moderate  trade, 
at  unchanged  rates. 

The  movement  in  cotton  has  been  of  the  most  restricted  character — light 
receipts  and  small  sales.  The  stock  here  is  very  small  and  is  being  daily  re- 
duced. The  movement  in  this  article  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  depend 
more  upon  the  actual  receipts  and  prospect  of  the  growing  crop  than  any  out- 
side considerations. 

The  stock  of  cotton  here,  by  actual  count,  amounts  to  1,899  balea. 

We  have  no  special  change  to  note  the  Tobacco  market.  The  breaks  have 
been  heavy  and  the  market  has  been  characterized  by  increased  activity,  and 
for  desirable  grades,  particularly  for  good  shipping  leaf,  the  bidding  has  been 
epirited.     The  receipts  continue  heavy. 

COTTON. 
The  market  the  past  week  has  ruled  quiet  with  very  light  sales,  the  demand 
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being  confined  principally  to  the  home  consumption.  On  Monday  sales  were 
made  on  a  ba<is  of  23i  to  2-t,  the  latter  for  selections,  but  since  under  less  fa- 
vorable New  York  and  Liverpool  advices,  the  market  has  been  languid  and 
dull  and  spinners  buy  cautiously  and  only  for  immediate  use.  Holders,  how- 
ever, are  firm  in  their  views,  and  are  not  pres?ing  their  stock.  We  quote  the 
market  quiet  as  follows:  Middling,  23 :  Low  Middling,  22a22J;  Ordinary,  20a21. 
Receipts  this  week,  67  ;  last  week,  103  ;  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  Sep. 
1.  1S66,  23.503  ;  receipts  at  all  the  ports  since  Sep.  1,  1866,  1,809.000  ;  exports 
from  all  the  ports  since  Sep.  1,  1S66.  1,421,000 ;  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  all 
the  ports,  at  latest  mail  dates,  243,000. 

TOBACCO. 
Nothwithstanding  the  breaks  have  been  very  large  the  past  week,  the  market 
has  ruled  active  for  all  desirable  kinds  of  Tobacco,  with  some  improvement  in 
prices  of  all  kinds,  though  common  nondescript  and  dirty  tobacco  is  still  com- 
paratively neglected.  We  repeat  our  advice  that  all  leafy  strong  tobacco  and 
lugs,  unless  very  bright,  should  be  prized  of  good  weight,  say  1350  to  1450 
nett.  Light  weight  hogsheads  sell  much  lower,  unless  fancy,  than  hogsheads 
of  good  weight.  The  bulk  of  the  lugs  selling  are  bought  for  shipment  and 
light  weights  will  not  answer  for  that  purpose.  We  note  the  sales  of  shipping 
Tobacco  at  $15  to  $21  for  fair  and  prime,  and  some  sun  cured  leaf,  bright  and 
clean  at  $40.  We  quote  poor  to  common  lugs,  at  S2|a5  ;  fair  to  good  $6a9 ; 
middling  $10al2j  ;  fair  to  good,  $13a20  ;  sun  cured  fancy,  $15a40;  coal  cured 
wrappers  $15al00.  Receipts  this  week,  386  hhds.  ;  last  week,  226  ;  total  since 
October  1,  5,524. 
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S  (  V.V,5£    KCOMS_  N, 


^v\^M.    KlSr^BE    &    CO., 

Manufacturers  of 


n 


Ware    Rooni§ — Ao.   350  West   Baltimore   Street, 


je— ly 


.A.I>XrE!n.TISI3SrC3-    SH3E3E3T 


THE  WATT  PLOUGH. 

Warranted  to  do  far  better  work,  and  one-fourth  more  work,  with  the  same  pow- 
er.    Is  double  as  strong  and  durable;   not  one-tenth  as  liable  to  clog  or  choke. 

To  pulverise  the  soil  and  cover  up  vegetation,  far  superior  to  any  cuflFbrace 
plough  ever  yet  made — (all  of  which  have  been  invented,  f>  rmed  and  fashioned  by 
Geo.  Watt).  If  on  trial,  the  Plough  does  not  come  up  to  the  warrantee,  the  price 
paid  for  it  will  be  refunded  on  its  return  to  our  store.  We  append  a  few  from  many 
certificates  in  our  possession,  from  those  who  have  used  them,  and  refer  to  hundreds 
of  others : 
Messrs.   Geo.  Watt  cj"  Co. :  Kichmond,  Nov   20,  1866. 

Gentlemen — I  have  delayed  giving  you  my  opinion  of  your  new  plough  until  I 
eould  fully  test  it.  I  have  for  some  weeks  worked  it  with  three  most  excellent 
ploughs, — a  cast-steel  one  made  by  Curtis,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  your  old  two- 
horse  wrought  share,  and  Starke's  two- horse  cast  point, — and  have  satisfied  myself 
that  when  the  ground  is  at  all  foul  it  will  do  better  and  more  work,  with  less  labor  to 
the  team  and  teamster,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
Two-HOBSE  PLODOit  I  HAVE  EVEE  HAD.  I  have  discovered  but  one  objection  to  it, 
which  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of  time  lost  in  cleaning  the  others, 
and  that  is  that  my  ploughmen  are  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  they  will  take  care 
to  wear  out  the  old  ones  sooner  than  they  should,  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  the 
C.  and  D.  (I  hope  you  will  soon  get  out  your  three-horse  plough  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, as  it  will  be  invaluable  in  heavy  fallows.         Very  truly,  your  friend, 

WuIS.    C.    WlCKHAM. 

Mr.  Booker  writes  :  "The  ploughs  work  admirably  ;  I  have  tried  them  on  light 
and  heavy  lands,  upon  clean  and  foul  lands,  and  everywhere  they  operate  beauti- 
fully. I  have  used  many  ploughs,  some  very  good  ones,  but  these  are  far  superior  tff 
any  I  ever  worked.  I  think  I  can't  be  mistaken  in  giving  this  opinion.  Success  to 
you,  sir,  for  I  am  sure  you  deserve  the  thanks,  and  will  receive  the  patronage  of 
intelligent  agriculturists.         Very  respectfully,  yours,  George  Bookee. 

Geo.   Watt,  Esq.  :  September  23d,  1866. 

Dear  Sir — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  superior  capacity  of 
your  new  plough.  I  tried  it  first  on  a  clover  lot,  that  had  been  pastured  for  three 
seasons,  of  a  very  stiflF  red  soil.  It  was  very  hard  and  dry,  but  I  broke  it  with  a 
Btrong  double  team,  about  eight  inches  deep,  with  much  greater  ease  than  three 
horses  pulled  yowr  old  No.  6,  and  the  work  was  done  so  much  better  that  it  would 
bear  no  comparison.         Your  friend  and  well  wisher,  G.  B.  Stacy. 

Mr.  Geo.  Watt:  Spuing  Hill,  Appomattox.  Jan'y  17th,  1867. 

Sir — The  Plough  you  sent  me  last  year  is  decidedly  the  best  two-horse  Plough  I 
ever  used :  comes  up  to  your  card  in  every  respect.  Please  send  me  four  of  the 
Ploughs  like  the  one  you  sent  me  last  summer.  W.  E.  Beadshaw. 

We  have  sold  since  the  1st  of  September  last,  400  two  and  three  horse  Ploughs, 
and  in  most  instances  not  more  than  one  or  two  Ploughs  to  any  farmer.  Not  one 
has  been  returned  ;  nor  have  we  a  complaint  from  those  using  them,  against  them. 

GEO.  WATT,         ■)  GJ-EO.   WA-TT  Sc  CO., 

HUGH  A.  WATT.    /  ly.  BTo.  1450  Frankliu  Street. 

8.  6.  COTTRELL.  W.  N.  REDFORB. 

SAMUEL  S.  COTTRELL  &  CO. 
Saddle  and  Harness  Manufacturers, 

Old  No.  129,  New  No.  1303  Main  Street, 


A  large  supply  of 

PADDLES,  HARNESS.   HORSE   BLANKETS,   BUGGY  RUGS. 

HORSE  BRUSHES,  CURRY  COMBS.  TRUNKS,  CARPET  BAGS,  VALISES,  etc. 

Constantly  on  hand,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Messrs.  JOHN  OTEY  and  JOHN  N.  JENNINGS,  so  long  and  favorably  known  in  oar 

business,  can  be  found  at  this  establishment. 

IiEI»,A.IRI3>TO    or    EVEREST    IDESCHIFTIOlsr. 
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SOUTHfRN  llGRICUlIUilll  MHIlif  WORKS, 
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H.  IVI.  SMITH  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery, 

Have  on  hand  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  sell  with  full  warrantee, 

THRESHERS,    HORSE-POWERS,   WHEAT   FANS.    CORN 
SHELLERS,  STRAW  CUTTERS,  WELL  FIXTURES, 
CORN  PLANTERS,  GLEANERS,  PLOUGHS, 
HARROWS,  ROLLERS,  CULTIVA- 
TORS, CIDER  MILLS,  kc. 

'Agents  in  Kichmond  for  sale  of  the  followino:  celebrated  Machines,  with  which  we 
hope  to  supply  our  friends  and  customers  throughout  the  State,  viz  : 

CLIPPER  IRON  AND  STEEL  MOWING  MACHINE. 
PITTS'  UNRIVALLED  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
BECKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S    IRON  CYLLNDER  GRAIN    PRILL. 
HI^KOK'S  AND  HCTCHINSONS  WINE  AND  CIDER  MILLS. 
WESTINGHOUSE  THRESHER  AND  CLEANER. 
PELTON'S  TRLPLE  GEAR  HORSE  POWER. 
WESTrOTT'S  ADJUSTABLE  DASH  CHURN. 
MONTGOMERY'S  ROCKAWAY  WHEAT  FAN. 
ROCKAWAY  WHEEL   HORSE  RAKE. 


fl@="For  further  particulars  send  for 
Printed  Circulars. 

fl^  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  all  letters  of  inqniry  In  regard  to  any  thing  tti 
our  line  of  business,  and  beins  well  supplied  with  cuts  and  primed  matter,  can  give 
customers  a  good  idea  of  almost  all  kinds  of  implements  without  the  expense  of  a 
trip  to  Richmond.  may— y 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


Richmond  &  Danville  Rail  Road ! 


THE  SHORTEST  AM)  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  YA..  AND  THE 

Emm  mi  saoii'^wief  I 


j^^THROUGrH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Yti.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;   AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS,  and  ATLANTA,  GA.:    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, &c.,   AL.\.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL   THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHLS,    kc,    TENN. ; 

HUNTSVILLE,    ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,   &c.,  &c. 


feb.lj 


THOS.  DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 


No.  1, 


Important  to  Farnieris. 

DR.  VALENTINE'S 

Recipe  for  Making  Artificial  Guano,     jj 

Dry  Peat,f  ......  20  bushels 

Wood  Ashes,  .  .  -  .  .  .  3       «' 

Fine  Bone  Dust, 
Calcined  Plaster, 


9. 
10. 


Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sal.  Ammoniac, 
Carb.  Ammonia, 
Sulph.  Sodae, 

"       Magnesia, 
Common  Salt, 


3 
'3 

40 


lbs. 


11 
20 
10 
10 


f  If  Peat  cannot  be  obtained,  use  garden  mould  or  clean  virgin  soil  instead. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MIXING.  0 

Mix  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  together;  mix  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  in  four  or  five  pails  of  water, 
or  enough  to  dissolve  the  ingredients.  When  dissolved,  add  the  liquid  to  the  mix- 
ture, (1,  2,  3,)  and  mix  as  in  making  mortar.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  add  No.  4, 
(the  calcined  plaster,)  which  will  absorb  the  liquid  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  dry 
state.  Mix  under  cover,  in  a  dry  place — pack  so  as  to  exclude  air — observe  the 
proportions  in  making  small  or  large  quantities  The  above  recipe  will  make  one 
ton,  which  will  manure  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  laud. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  a  number  of  farmers  to  whom  I  furnished  it  before 
the  war,  and  who  tested  tts  qualities  — manj*  thinking  it  equal  to  natural  guano — 
the  subscriber  has  made  arrangements  to  furnish  any  quantity  this  season,  and  will 
sell  the  ingredients,  exclusive  of  Peat,  Ashes  and  Salt,  (articles  on  every  farm,)  at 
the  low  price  of  $-6  per  ton.  All  orders  carefully  and  promptly  executed. 
R.  R.  DXTVAL,  Dx-ug-gist, 

xuh ly  ITuder  SpotsTrood  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va* 


THE    SOUTHERN   PLANTER. 


ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

1506  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

NIRSEBYIIEN, 

SEDSIEN  AND  FLQBiSTS. 


Having  been  engaged  in  the  yURSERY  and  SEED  business  in  tbis  State  for  manj 

years,  vre  claim  to  have  the  proper  experience  of  the   varieties  of  Fruits,  &c., 

best   suited   to   the   climate  and  soil   of  Virginia   and   adjacent  Southern 

States,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  culture,  times  for  planting,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  NURSERIES  near  Richmond  having  been  recently  established,  we  can  only  offer 

Grown  here.     Our 

FIIIT  mil  OlMlIEltTllL  TEEES 

OF     Ij-A-RG-E     G-PIOTTT'TII 

Will  be  supplied  from  our  Baltimore  and  Winchester  Nurseries,  and  are  of  fine  size 
and  condition,  and  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate. 


OUR  SEEDS  ARE  FRESH,  GENUINE  &  RELIABLE, 

WE  HAVE  yO  OLD    STOCK   TO  GET    RID   OF.      We  procure  them  from  the 
BEST  GROWERS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ABROAD,  and  keep  a 

*ffi"Fiill  Assortment  of  everytking  needed  for  Field  or  Garden, 

WE  WAERANT  ALL  WE   SELL. 


Catalogues  furnished  upon  application.  feb — tf 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


TOBACCO  AND  OATS 

MANIPULATED  GUANO. 

THE  JAMES  RIVER  MANUFACTURIN&  COMPT 

Is  again  prepared  to  supply  the  Planters  and  Farmers  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina with  its  well-known 


Which  will  be  found  equally  beneficial  to  the  crops  of  Tobacco  and  Oats,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  to  that  of  Wheat — the  Phosphate  it  contains,  being  just  as  essential 
in  imparting  weight  and  substance  to  the  Tobacco  leaf  as  in  filling  up  the  heads 
of  Wheat  or  of  Oats  with  grain. 

It  consists  of  a  combination  of  Peruvian  and  Phosphatic  (Sombrero)  Guano, 
finely  ground  and  perfectly  incorporated ;  and  can  be  applied  either  with  the  drill, 
or  sown  broadcast  without  loss  or  trouble.  The  proportions  vary  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  purchaser,  and  in  every  case  are  weighed  in  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  precision. 

Regular  Preparation  contains  1,000  lbs.  of  Peruvian,  and  1,000  lbs.  of  Sombrero 
Guano  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Special  Preparation  of  1,333  lbs.  Peruvian  and  667  lbs.  of  Sombrero  to  the  ton 
of  2,000  lbs. 

fi^°Orders  can  be  addressed  through  the  Commission  Merchants  of  Richmond, 
or  directly  to  the  undersigned,  who  bestows  upon  this  department  his  constant  per- 
sonal attention. 

teb-tf  E.  B.  BENTLEY,  Agent. 

GREGORY  BROTHERS, 

No.  1417  Main  Street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets, 

DEALERS  IN 

Ranges,  Parlor,  Office  and  Cook  Stoves, 

SUCH  AS  THE  CELEBRATED 

"ARBITER,"    "SHEPPARD,"    "IDA,"    "MONITOR."  "KIP   RAP,"  "QUICK 
BAKER,"  "MORNING  AND   EVENING  STAR,"  COM.MODORE."  'CHARTER 
OAK,"  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.     Also,  house  furnishing  articles, 
HARDWARE,  TINWARE,  &c.     Also,  Fairbanks'  celebrated  Scales,  all  sizes. 
fob— tf 


REAPINC  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

IMPROVED  ROCKAWAY  FAN  MILLS, 

SOUTHERN  GIANT  CIDER  MILLS, 
HUTCHESON  CIDER  MILLS, 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  GRAIN  BLADES, 
HORSE  RAKES, 

SCYTHE  BLADES, 

SNATHS,  etc.,  etc. 
PALIflER  «&  TURPIIV,  1526  Iflain  St. 

feb-ly 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 


JOHN  DOOLEY, 

Hat  Manufacturer  &  Dealer, 


1211  Eagle  Square,  Richmond,  Va, 

Has  just  removed  to  his  New  Store — or  rather  his  old 
staBd — ■where  he  had  the  good,  or  bad  fortune  {it  does  not 
matter  which  now)  to  be  burnt  out  on  the  disastrous  3d 
of  April,  1865.  He  takes  pleasure  in  anDonncing  to  his 
old  customers  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  that  he  is  readj  to  supply 
them  with  goods  in  his  line,  as  he  did  for  twentT-five  years  before  the  war.  They 
will  find  the  stock  of  HATS,  CAPS,  and  LADIES"  FUKS,  and  HATTERS"  GOODS 
and  MATERIALS  for  Manufacturing  and  Trimming  Hats,  icall  ready  to  their 
hand.     The  prices  shall  npprosimate  to  those  of  the  good  old  times.  feb — ly 

JOHN  G.  KILLiBR;, 

(late  of  KENT,  TAIXE   &  CO.) 

IMPOETES    AND    DEALER    IN 

STIFLI  mi  fMTC  DEY--OG©BS, 


In  the  Retail  Department  the  stock  of  Dress  Goods  will  always  be  found  complete. 
Repeesextkd  bt  SAM'L  M.  PRICE.  feb — ly 

The  Arlington  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Ya. 

WITH  AMPLE  GUARANTEE  CAPITAL, 

Offers  facilities  of  Life  Insurance  at  rates  as  low,  upm  every  principle  of  Life, 
Endowment  and  Anxuitt  Policies  upou  JS^un- Forfeiting  Basis,  with  erery  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  any  responsible  Company  in  the  country,  to  which  is 
added  the  benefits  of  investaients  at  home. 

IDIPlECTOItS. 
John  Enders,  Wm.  F.  Tavlor,  Saml  S.  Cjattrell.  John  Dooley,  diaries  T.  Wortbam, 
Wra.  Willis.  Jr.,  Ed.  A.  Siui'h  Tbos.  J.  Evans.  James  A.  Sc  tt,  B.  M.  <juaT!<-s.  W.  H. 
Trier.  J.  E.  Edwards.  A.  Y.  Stokes,  J.  B.  Morton.  R.  H.  Dibrell.  Wm.  H.  Palmer.  Henrv 
K.  Ellyson,  Asa  Synder,  H.  E.  C.  Basktrville,  Saml  C.  Tardy,  George  jHCnbs,  J.  "VV.  Al- 
lison, George  .S.  Palmer,  A.  D.  Choeklev  H.  C.  Cabell,  D.  J.  Hartsook,  J.  B.  Paoe.  Jotn 
C. William*, Wra.  G.  T-.ylor.  A.  P.  Abell.Win.  B.  Isaacs,  Geo.  L.  BJdgood,Sam'l  M.  Prioe. 

J.  E.  EDWARDS.  President  •  WM.  B.  ISAACS,  Vice  President ; 
D.  J.  Hartsook,  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner;   H.  Coalter 

Cabell,  Legal  AdA"lser. 

JOHN  H.  CLAIBOBNE,  General  Agent. 

my— Sm       HOME  OFFICE— 1214  MAIX  STREET,  RirHM03rD,  TA. 


BLACK  HAWK   (xMorgan)  and   the  imported  NORMAN. 

The  "COLONEL"  will  stand  here  from  April  to  October,  and  imported  Norman 
"  Bienvenu"  will  stand  in  the  Valley  of  \  irginia 

I  breed  only  from  Short  Horn  Cattle,  and  have  young  Bulls  and  Heifers ;  also 
Albemarle  Improved  Hogs,  Boar  and  Sow  Shoats  and  Pigs  for  sale,  and  send  them 
by  trains  in  any  direction. 

My  prices  are  made  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  South. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

Apl6m  J/ear  CharlMteeville,  Va. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


IMFROVED  BUCKEYE  SULKY  CULTIVATOR. 


feb 


Manufactured  by  J.  W.  CARD  WELL  &  CO., 

i-tf        Cary  Street,  betweea  14th  and  loth,  Richmond,  Ya. 


THE   SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 


FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  1867! 


BUCKEYE  REAPING  &  MOWING 

PRICKS    RBDUCKD   FOR  1867^ 

AND 

TERMS  OF  CREDIT  VERY  LIBERAL. 

Those  wishing  to  supply  tbem?elves  for  the  approaching  harvest,  are  requested 

to  call,  or  communicate  early  with  us,  so  that  their  orders  may  be 

filled  when  received,  without  delay  or  disappointment. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON,  Agents, 

13SO     C-A.I^"Sr    SXPIEET,     I^ICXi2s/IOI^I5,  "V-A.. 


EQtttgam.erv's  Eackawav  Faa  El!l§, 

Vi/  t/  ^  V 

WHEELED  HORSE  RAKES  AND  GLEANERS, 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  SCYTHES,  SNATHS,  &C.,  &C 

Hickok's  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 

Smith's  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 

Hutcheson's  "Wine  and  Cider  Mills  and  Presses. 
Smith's  Patent  Well  Curb  and  Fixtures, 

Churns,  Corn  Shellers,  Cutting  Boxes, 

Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Ploughs,  Castings,  &c.,  &c. 

BICEFORD  &  nUFFMAX'S  WHEAT  &  fiUAXO  DBIILS. 


We  h?ve  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  above  Standard  Machines  and  Implements, 
which  we  offer  at  the  lowest  market  price^^.  Orders  and  communicatioDS  shall, 
in  all  cases,  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

ALLISON   8l  ADDISON, 
13SO    c^ii"^    sxi^EET,    iiicn:3j:oivr>,  VA. 

DZALEES  rN 

Farming  Implements,  Guano,  Field,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds. 

je— ly 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


SNYDER,  BOWERS  &  CO., 

OF 

TBE  RlCDllOND  STOVE  AXD  ARCHITECTLBAL  IRON  WORKS, 

After  a  test  of  six- 
teen years,  have  the 
verdict  of  their  cus- 
tomers in  Virginia 
and  the  South  gen- 
erally, that  their 
manufactures  are 
nowhere  excelled 
for  beauty  of  design, 
durability  or  cheap- 
ness. 

TiiE^ST    Iva:.^lSrXJF^^OTXJ:FlE  "^a 

HEATIXG  and  COOKIXG   STOVES,  STEA^I  and    HOT  WATER   APABA- 
XrS  for  beating    buildin^rs,  IKOX  RAIEIXGS,    VERA>DAHS,  Ac. 
DOOR  FROXTS,  complete  for  Stores  and  other  Public  Build- 
ings,   WINDOW    CAPS,    CORNICES,    «fcc. 

And  sell  at  MANUFACTURER'S  PRICES,   FIRE  BRICK.  FOUNDRY  FACINGS, 
feb— 6m  LATHES,  &c.     Also,  IMPORT  SCOTCH  PIG  IRON. 

f  irginia  g\xt  m&  §hxm  ^mxmm  Cmnpanij. 

CH-A-PITEREID    1833. 

_  OFFICE — Company's  Building,  1015  Main  St.,  Eichmond. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Jr.,  Sec'y-  W.  L.  COWARDIN,  President 
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J.  C.  DENING,  Norfolk. 
JNO.  P.  JOHNSTON,   Danville. 
THOS.  A.  BLEDSOE,  Staunton. 
F.  M.  LATHAM.  Culpeper  C.  H. 
Rev.  THOS.  HUME,  Portsmouth. 


feb— ly 


T.  H.  IVEY,  Lynchburg. 

A.  B.  TENABLE,  Farmville. 

J.  COMPTON,  Lexington. 

J.  W.  SHIELDS,  Christiansburg. 

W.   M.   TURNER,  King  William   Co. 


MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


03P  IIXTE-iLr   XGDaK. 


Annual  Income, $2,000,000. 

Annual  Dividends, 4:0  Pr.  ct. 

All  kinds  of  NON-FORFEITING,  LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES  ISSUED. 
LOANS  MADE  ON  POLICIES. 
All    Policies,    after    three    years,    Non-Forfeiting. 
Local  Bo.\rd   of  Refebence— Hon.   .Jos.    Mayo,    Mayor,  Judge  Wm.   H.  Lyons, 
Judge  Wm.  W.  Crump,  Jno.  0.  Steger,  Esq.,  Harrison,  Goddin  &  Apperson.  Bank- 
ers, John  H.  Claiborne,  Es-q.,  Chief  of  Po-ice,  Paine  &  Co.,  Merchants,  Jno.  Purcell, 
Esq  ,  John  Dooley,  Esq.,  Wm.  H.  Haxall,  Esq. 
P    T   MOORE,  Agent,  T.  ADAIR  PLEASANTS.   Gen'l  Agent,    Dr.  J.  S.  D.  CUL- 

LEN.  M^d.  Exnminer.  JOHN  0.   STEGER.   Legal  Adviser, 
feb— ly  Office  X201  Main  Street,  corner  latb,  over  Telegraph  Office. 
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WOODHOrSE   A    PAKHAM, 

Late  James  Woodhouse  &  Co. 
book«»£i.li:rs,  statioxebs 

AND  DEALERS   IN'  PIANO    FORTES, 

Governor  Street,  near  Main, 

RICHMOND,  YA. 
feb— ly 

JcLirs  Stkkkbock,  New  York. 

Nicholas  Steexbock,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Jri..    STEEXBOCK    <!fc    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Fereign  and  I>oine6tie  DRT  GOODS. 

No   1213  and  1215  Main  Street, 

E.^GLE   SQUABJi, 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

Office  New  York,  5  College  Street,  feb— ly 

PAEMER,  UARTSOOK  A  CO. 

GEXEEAL 

COMMISSION   XEBCHAXTS. 

105  and  107  Fourteenth  Street, 
(2d  door  bel^w  Cary.) 

RICHMOND,  YA. 

Geo.  S.  Palmer,  Dan'l  J.  Hartsook, 

Wm.  B.  Isaacs,  fv-^m  W-  H   Palmer. 

S.  H.  HAWES, 

(Successor  to  Sam'l  P.  Hawes  &  Son,) 

DEALER    IN 

AXTHRACITE    CO  At, 

For  Foundrj*,    Factory   and  Familj  use, 
also  Smith's  Coal, 
Ei^hteeutb  and  Cary  Streets, 
feb-iy  RICHMOND,  YA. 


GEORGE  C.  GART, 

(Formerly   of   Petersburg,  Ya.) 
Importer     and     Wholesale    and    Retail 

Dealer  in 
CHIXA.    GEASS.    E4.RTHEXWARE, 

House  Farnistaing  Goods, 

Iron  Front  Building, 
1306  Main,  between  13th  and  14th  Sts., 

feb--6m         RICHMOND,  YA 

G.   GEBSDORF, 

FIEE    MAXriACTFRER, 

No.  HIS  and  1420  Carv  Street, 
Bet.  1-lth  and  15th, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Re  cutting 
ifeb-ij-  Old  Files. 


W.  X.  BEI.I.  A  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Forei^u  and  Bomestie  DRT  GOODS, 

No.  907  Broad  Street, 
Second   door   below    Ninth    Street, 

RICHMOND.  YA. 
feb— ly ^ 

JOHXSOX    &   BEXTT, 

WHOLESALE  PEALEBS  IS 

j  GROCERIES.    PROTISIOXS 
I  and  EIQl'ORS, 

"  Pearl  Block,"  Fourteen*  Street, 

I  BET.  MAIS  ^  CAET    STS. 

I  feb-iy  RICHMOND,  YA. 

CHAREES  D.  HIUL  A  CO. 

COMMISSIOX    MERCHAXTS, 

No.  IS  Pearl  (or  Htii)  Street, 
RICHMOND,   VA. 

Solicit  consignments  of  Tobacco,  Grain, 

Flour,  Cotton,  Bacon,  ic.     Purchase  on 

order   Fertilizers,    Groceries    and    other 

supplies. 

CHAS.  D.  HILL.         feb— ly         JAMES  POTEAT. 

Tobae'eo  Exeban^e  Restaurant, 

ASD 
BOITEIXG   SAEOOX, 

Shockoe  Slip. Thirteenth  St ,  below  Cary, 

Charles  H.  Fitxpatrick,  Prop'r. 

SUPERIOR    WINES,     LIQUORS,     and 

CIGARS.     OYSTERS,  GAME,  &c., 
feb— ly  In  Season. 

ELEErX  A  ROYSTER. 
General  CoRimissioii  Merchants, 
Corner  d  12th  and  Cary  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Offer  their  services  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  Groceries,  Liquors,  Provisions, 
&c. :  also.  Tobacco,  Cotton.  Flour,  Wheat, 
Corn    and    Cjuniry  Produce    generally. 
Peruvian  Guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

ANDREW  L     ELLETT,                WM.  S.  BOTSTEB. 
feb— ly 

GORDOX  A  CRIXGAX, 

Successors  to  John  N.  Gordon  .jc  Son, 

Grocersj  aud 

COMMISSIOX    MERCHAXTS, 

AKD  DEALEKS  IK 

METALS,  LEATHER,    kc,  \c. 
14th  Street,  near  the   Exchange  Held, 
feb-iy  RICHMOND,  YA. 
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R.  W.  POWERS. 

Wbolesale  and    Retail    DRrGGllST, 

Corner  Main  and  15th  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
Keeps  always  on  hand  a  Complete  Stock 
of  Drugrs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and 
Dye  Stuffs  :  also,  a  fresh  stock  of  Relia- 
ble Garden  Seeds.  All  of  which  he  will 
sell  upon  the  most  Favorable  Terms. 


OARDEX    SEE»$i. 
J,  BOLGIAMO    &>    SOXS. 

GROWERS   AND   IMPORTERS, 

28  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

European  and  American  Seeds 

Of  unequalled  reliability  at  wbolesale 
and  retail.  Papers  for  dealers  supplied 
in  quantities  to  suit  mh  —  ly 

SPOTTS  A:  GIBSOX, 
Grocers  and  Conunisslon  Merchants 

Nos.  117  &  119,  Fourteenth  Street, 

BELOW  CARY, 

Nearly  oppo.  old  stand  of  Spotts  &  Harvey, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Jesse  T.  Hutcheson,  for  a  long  time  To- 
bacco   Inspector  at   Mayo's    Warehouse, 
•will  give  his  personal  attention  to  sale  of 
Leaf  i&  Manufaetared  Tobacco        feb— fim 


Establisbed    in    1S56. 

B.  HEIXRICH, 

WATCHMAKER  and  JEWEIiER, 

919  Main  Street, 
Between  Ninth  &  Tenth,  south  side, 
feb-iy  RICHMOND,  VA. 


KEl^EOUG  «  GIBSON 

Importers, wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
CHIXA,    GEASS,     QFEEXSWABE, 

AND 

HOUSE    FURNISHING    GOODS, 
No.  115  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

T.  H.  KBLLOGO.  feb-ly         J-  W.  GIBSOX. 


Ed.  H.  Skinker,  Chas.  R.  Skinker, 

S.  H.  Pendleton. 

E.  H.  SKIXKER    (II-  CO. 

(Late  of  Riclamond,  Virginia,) 

GENERAL 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 

FOB    PURCHASE     OF 

Merchandise  and  sale  of  Cotton,  Flour, 

Grain,  Tobacco  and  other  Produce. 
Fely      No.  83  Front  St.  New  York. 


GRVBBS  A  WIEEIAMS, 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Anctioueers, 

Under  National  Bank  of  Virginia, 
North-west  Corner  of  Main  and  11th  Sts. 

Continue  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  tr:insaction  of  a  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness. They  sell  Real  Estate  at  Auction 
or  Privately  in  town  or  country  ;  Rent 
Hou«es  find  Collpct  Rent's.  feb-ly 


A.  EOWE  <K  BRO. 
CARVERS    AN»      GIEDERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Looking  Glass  and  Picture  Frames.  Man- 
tle and  Pier  Mirrors  constantly  on  hand. 
Also,  a  fine  selection  of  American  and 
Imported  Engravings. 

902  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Agents  for  Grove's  celebrated  Show  Cases. 
Particular  attention    paid  to    re-gilding 
feb-ly  old  frames.       P.  O.  Box  389. 


ROWEETT  «fc  TANK  OR, 

GENERAL 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.  94  and  96  Sycamore  Street, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Solicit  consignments  of  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Wheat,  Corn  and  Country  Produce,  and 
will  fill  all  orders  for  Merchandise,  Gu- 
ano and  other  Fertilizers. 

Agents  for  Rhodes'  Super  Phosphates, 
Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  Whane's 
Raw    Bone    Phosphate,    Pacific    Guano. 

Planters  can  be  supplied  with  these 
Fertilizers  on  most  accommodating  terms. 


JOHN  ROWLETT. 


N.  M.  TANNOB. 


feb-6m 


HARRISON    &    POUEEE, 

Nos.  1721  and  1723, 

Cor.  Franklin  &  18th  Sts.  Richmond, Va. 

Grocers, 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

AND  DEALERS   IN 

Corn,  Oats,  Bran,  Mill  Feed,  &c.  Consign- 
ments of  all  kinds  solicited.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  sale  of  all  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  prompt  returns  made. 

W.   L.  HARRISON,    [feb  ly.]    ED    T.POWELL. 


JAMES    W.    PEDIN, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Foreigrn  and  Domestic  DRY  GOODS, 

909  Broad  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
A  complete  Stock   of   Goods    always   in 
store,  and  sold  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Salesmen — D.  Coghill,  J.  R.  Haynes. 
feb-6m 
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I.OUIS  J.  BOSSIEFX,  I  JOHX  C.  SHAFEB  *  CO.. 

MANUFACTUBEB    OF  j         MEKCHAAT      TAIliORS, 

Xo.  1  Exchange  Building.  Founeenth  St, 
RICHMOND.  VA. 
Have  jast  received  a  fresh  supply  of 
Spring  and  Summer  Cloths.  Cassimeres, 
and  Vesiings,  of  the  latest  foreign  im- 
portations, and  most  approved  and  fash- 
ionable styles. 


]>onl>le    Refined    Steam    Candies, 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Domestic   and    Foreign    Fruits,    French 
Candies,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  &c., 

No   1412  Main  St., 

feb-iy  RICHMOND,  VA. 

JOHX  C.  PAGE,  Jr., 

DEALER  IK 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  TRrXKS,  Ac,    *e. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand 

A  full  supply  of  the  Best  Goods  in  his 
line.     Store 

Corner  Ninth  and  Main  Streets, 

feb-iv  RICHMOND,  VA. 


«5=.  SHIRTS  and  COLLARS  of  the  best 
make  always  on  hand.  ma— ly 

WM.    BOET    BICHLABDSOX    ^t    CO. 
MEBCBLIXT   TAIEORS, 

14th  Street,  opposite  Exchange   Hotel, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

WM.   HOLT  KICHARDSOX. 
W.   FLETCHER  RICHARDSON, 
feb-ly 


GEO.  B.  STACY.  GEO.  P.  STACY. 

G.  B.  ST^CY  &  SO^sT, 

1310  l^^^A^XIsr  STREET,  TiZC:E^l^CDlSlJD,  "V-A.. 

GENERAL  UPHOLSTERERS, 

AND    DEALERS    IS 

Cabinet  Furniture,  Bedding,  &c. 

Carpets,  Paper  HaDgings.  Window  Shades  and  Oil  Cloths, 

Special  attention  given  to  the   Manufacture   of  Mattresses,    of  every  description, 
and  all  other  articles  of  Bedding.     Goods  carefully  Packed  for  Shipping.  fely 


PAPER  AND  TWINE  WAREHOUSE. 

B.AUaH]SI^]S^    BROTHERS, 
1319  Tlaiii  Street,  Richmond, 

Keep  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  MANILLA.  STRAW.  BOOK,  NEWS,  TEA, 
TISSUE,  and  COLORED  PAPERS.  WRITING  PAPERS  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 
BLANK  BOOKS,  and  a  general  stock  of  STATIONERY. 

Prices  as  low  as  in  any  cities  North.     Orders  filled  promptlj. 

TWIISTES,    T"VVI2SrES,    TV7"IIvrES. 

FLAX,    LINEN,    HEMP,    ITALIAN.   ZEBRA.    TOBACCO.    BAILING,    COTTON, 

JUTE,  and  PAPER  TWINES 

used  by  all  clisses  of  Merchants  Manufacturers  and  Consumers.  We  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock  in  great  variety,  which  we  will  sell  by  the  barrel, 
bale,  or  pound,  at  lowest  market  price.  Also,  SEINE  TWINE,  soft  and  hard,  GAR- 
DEN, PLOUGH  and  CLOTHES  LINES.  feb— 6m 


Corner  Fourteenth  and  Main  Streets, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 
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S.  S1JTIIERI.AND, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 
GUNS,    RIFI.es,    and    PISTOIiS, 

Gun  Material, 

Huntsmen's  Gc^ds.  Ammunition,  Fishing 
Tackle,  Pocket  Cutlery,  &c. 

140S  Main  St.,  near  corner  14tli, 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

All  kinds  of  Fire  Arms  repaired.       [may] 


lIABIilSTON  A  BROTHER, 

FURNITURE  DEALERS, 

905  MAIN  STREET, 

Corner  of  Ninth  Street, 

RICHMOND,  VA.      ' 

Alwavs  on  hand  a  Large  and  Complete  As- 
sortment of  Furniture,  &c.  [may] 


THOS.  S.  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Keen,  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Established  1838. 

Wholesale  and  Retail,  Fashionable  and  Seasonable 

READY-MADE   CLOTHING! 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS'  WEAR.     Also,   GENTS'  FURNISHING    GOODS,   a  full 
line.     TRUNKS,  VALISES  and  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AT  CORNER  OP  MAIN  AND  TENTH  STREETS, 

ftb-iy  DaxeH:M0:ar3D,  va. 


VIRGINIA  STATS 


I 


.1 


RliCE 


^ 


iiii 


PM¥, 


Office  No.  917,  Sotitli  Side  Main,  bet.  9tli  and  lOth  Streets, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Capital, 


$  200,000. 


Buildings,  Merchandise  and  Furniture,  in  the  City  or  Country,  insured  against  loss  or 
Damage  by  fire,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 


JOHN  L.  BACON,         THOS.  W.  McCANCE,         WM.  H.  CHRISTIAN, 
feb — ly  President.  Vice-President.  Secretary. 


TOBACCO  &  WHEAT  CULTURE, 

1867*. 

RHODES'  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

LONG  ESTABLISHED. 
THE  STA^NDARD  Mi^NXJRE, 

Which  does  not  require  array  of  certificates,  -will  be  furnished  to  Planters — 
payable  from  crops — say  for  Tobacco  from  Wheat,  and  fi)r  Wheat  from  Tobacco. 

B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO.,  82  South  St.,  Baltimore. 
SCHAER,  KOHLER  &  CO.,  Agents,  Gary  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

apl — 6  in 


g@-  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER, -©g^ 
No.  1015,  Va.  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Building,  Main  Street. 
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CLARK  &   BLAIR^ 

[  SCCCE880R8  TO  DaVID    B.   ClaRK.] 

QosiniliilQn  Mgrciianti^ 

14:h  [Pearr  Srreet.  between  Main  and  Gary, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

AS  THE   GENERAL  ■VTHOLESALE  AGENTS  EOR 

LITTLE'S    WHITE    OIL, 

We  invite  jour  attention  to  its  claims  on  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

1st.  It  is  bej-pnd  question,  proven  by  '20  years'  test,  the  best  Liniment  ever  used. 

2d.  It  is  ■warranted  to  core  Swelled  Joints,  Sprains,  Cuts,  Saddle  and  Collar  Galls, 
Scratches,  Poll  Evil.  Fis'ula  and  all  pains  and  sores  that  horses  are  liable  to. 

3d.  As  a  Liniment  for  man,  it  stands  unsurpassed,  and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  Rheu- 
matism, Scalds,  Bums,  and  all  kinds  of  pains  and  aches  maukiud  is  subject  to. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  this  Oil  in  packages  to  suit  dealers,  and  warrant 
this  Oil  to  c  jme  up  to  our  representation-!.  All  parties  ordering  from  us  who 
will  send  us  a  newspaper  of  their  selection,  we  will  advertise  in  that  paper  for 
tbem.     It  is  retailed  every  where  f<r  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE. 

Guarantf^eing  this  Oil  t)  give  satisfaction,  as  we  have  any  number  of  certifi- 
cates, and  with  a  determination  to  keep  it  prominently  before  the  public,  we 
solicit  orders. 


ScoTTsviLLE,  Ta.,  April  1,  1867. 
The  undersigned  have  established  a  Wholesale  Depot  for  the  sale  of  the  "Little's 
TVhite  Oil,"  in  Richmond,  Ta.,  and  Messrs.  Clakk  &  Blaib  are  constituted  Sole 
Agents.     All  orders  for  '-Little's  White  Oil"  must  be  addressed  to  Clark  &  Blaib, 
General  Agents,  Richmond,  Va. 

T.  W.  &  C.  E.  LITTLE  &  CO. 
my....ly  Manafacturers  of  Little's  White  Oil,  Scott?ville,  Va. 

-a.lxj    isrxji^s:EPiiEs    iisr    oiste. 
L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

iVo.     37^     Pai'li     HoT\',     ZVew    IToi'li. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   BUSINESS. 

let.  It  is  every  day  being  proved  that,  in  all  kinds  of  business,  the  producer  and 
the  salesman  are  in  all  respects  distinct  in  their  business,  and  that  the  consumer 
must  sooner  or  later  pay,  not  only  first  cost  of  the  article,  but  also  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing that  article,  •whether  sold  direct  by  agents  or  on  commission. 

2d.  In  ray  business  the  purchaser  pays  the  commission  direct  to  me  instead  of  to 
the  producer. 

3d.  On  my  books  every  producer's  stock  is  entered  free  of  charge,  each  article 
in  its  respective  class,  and  consequently  coming  in  direct  competition  with  each 
other,  tLereby  showing  not  only  the  amount  of  stock  in  market,  but  also  where  the 
cheapest  may  be  obtained. 

4tb.  Nurrerymen  can  in  this  way  dispose  of  surplus  stock  at  low  rates  without 
injuring  their  own  business  in  the  iutare,  or  that  of  the  trade,  by  tbas  advertisiog 
in  their  catalogues. 

5th.  Although  my  books  are  always  open  to  the  public,  producers'  names  are  not 
found  there,  they  being  represented  hy  numbers  as  a  protection  to  myself  and  a  ben- 
efit to  those  wishing  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

6th.  Persons  ordering  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  worth  will  be  charged  retail 
prices,  delivered  free  of  expense,  at  my  place  of  business. 

7th.  Au  order  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  over  will  he  considered 
wholesale,  and  the  purchaser  given  every  advantage  of  the  lowest  wholesale  prices, 
whether  be  take  one  or  one  hundred  of  a  kind  ;  to  which  amount  will  be  added  the 
expense  of  picking,  freight,  and  my  commission. 

Pth.  With  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in  the  Horticultural  Trade,  and  my  com- 
plete list  of  stock,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  can  do  better  for  my  customers 
than  they  can  for  themselves,  especially  in  amounts  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  over 
of  miscellaneous  stock,  which  would  elsewhere  be  sold  at  retail  prices. 

je— ly  Send  Stamp  for  Price  List.    Terms  Cash. 
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TO  FARMERS  AND  PLANTERS ! 


GTJA.IN'O,  Glli^i:^'  &  SEED. 

The  undersigned  have  constantlr  on  baud 

Peruvian  Guano.  Bone  Bust,  Plaster,  Coe's  &  Wilson's 
Super-Pliosphates,  Tobacco  Ashes  and  all  Fertilizers 

Oi  known  value,  in  quantities  to  suit  perchasers. 
,   We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  Grain,  and  will 
endeavor  to  satisfy  all  who  may  favor  us  with  orders. 

ROBT.  TURNER  &  SON, 

mh — ly  43   S'.vfu  liedeink  Si  .  Biltimore. 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

SOLD  BY  AGENTS  IX  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS 
OF  THE  SOUTH. 

^  I".  None  genuine  unless  branded  with  the  name  of 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

™i>— ly  General  Agents  for  the  Company. 


UEE  A.  BECKHAX. 


H.   B.    LO>'< 


J.  F.  BECKKAil. 


BECKHAM  &  CO. 


Nos.  1104  and  1106  CARY  STREET,  RICHMOND,  Va. 

AVholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

gigritullural  anb  farming  |in).ilfiiifnts, 

Landretli's  Garden  Seeds, 

FRUIT  TREES,  * 

Mowers,  Reapers, 

GIDEE  MILLS,  Ic. 

Agents  for  ••  ■  ■  ■ 

Russell's  Mower  &  Reaper, 

^Etna  Mower  &  Reaper, 
Eusseirs  Thresher  and  Separator, 

BLCkEVE  SILKV  COIiX  PLOIGH 
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Southern  Fertilizing  Company. 

RICHMOND,  Va. 

Col.  WM.  GILIIAM,  Chemist,  (late  Professor  at  the  Va.  Military  Institute,) 

This  Company,  now  in  actire  operation,  is  prepared  to  faraieh  the  following  articles 

at  the  lowest  cash  prices  : 

FINE  CRUSHED  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

W  ar*x*a.nte<i  Pure  a.xLcl  G-enuine. 

The  Guano  from  which  this  article  is  prepared,  is  purchased  direct  from  the 
Agent  of  the  PeruTian  GoTernment,  in  New  York.  Care  is  taken  to  gecure  an  ar- 
ticle of  recent  importation,  and  each  cargo  is  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analy- 
sis by  Col.  W.  Gilfaam,  Chemist  of  the  Company.  Farmers  may  therefore  rely  with 
certainty  upon  its  being  Freth  and  Unadulterated,  The  Guano  is  passed  through  a 
feeties  of  crushing  rollers,  by  which  it  is  all  brought  to  a  fine  state  of  diTision, 
ready  for  the  drill,  or  for  sowing  broad-cast.  Each  bag  is  weighed  after  it  is  re- 
filled. Sind  is  sold  by  this  weight,  not  the  weight  by  which  it  was  purchased. 

''Old  Dominion"  Fertilizer-$70  per  ton. 

This  is  an  Ammoniated  Super-Phcsphate  of  Lime,  containing  from  3i  to  4  per 
cent,  of  Ammonia,  4-5  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which  abcut  10  per  cent 
is  soluble,  together  with  considerable  proportions  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Alka- 
line Salts.  The  bases  of  this  manufacture  are  Pernrian  Guano  and  f  ne  ground 
Narassa  Phosphate,  which  contains  70  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  These 
ingredients,  after  thorough  mixiog.  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
in  doe  proportion,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  bulk  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  to 
complete  the  necessary  chemisal  changes,  and  when  dry,  the  mixture  is  again 
brought  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  ready  for  nse,  and  put  np  in  bags  containing 
167  lbs.  each. 

This  Fertilizer  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  grain  and  cotton  crops, 
and  when  applied  at  the  rate  of,  say  250  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will  be  found  as  valuable 
as  Perarian,  and  cheaper.  A  similar  preparation  containing,  however,  but  one- 
half  as  much  Peruvian  as  the  Old  Dominion  Fertilizer,  is  now  largely  used  by 
Maryland  Farmers  instead  of  Peruvian  guano,  to  which  they  consider  it  equal,  and 
by  North  Can  Una  planters  on  their  cotton,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  Peruvian  at 
the  tamf  frice. 

FHOSPKO    PESRUVIAN, 


Cotnposed  of  "Swan  Island"  Guano,  a  bird  deposit,  in  fine  powder,  requiring  do 
enubing  cr  grinding,  and  mixed  in  equal  proportions  ^ith  Peruvian  Guano,  in  the 
anaafactnre  of  a  superior  article  of  Manipulated  Guano.  This  article  the  Com- 
pany are  prepared  to  deliver  at  $7-5  per  ton. 

Prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Tobacco  crop,  and  con- 
taining about  &  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  Phosphate, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano — $75  per  ton. 

PURE  GROUND  PLASTER.    Price  $13  per  ton. 
"      LUMP  "  $8  per  ton. 

Put  np  in  strong  barrels,  containing  334  lbs.  each. 
TemiB  Cash..     Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

"^^  JOHN  ENDERS,  President, 
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As  an  Advertising  Medium. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  te  THE  SOUTHERN"  PLANTER,  as 
offering  to  advertisers  an  excellent  Medium  through  which  to  reach  the 

FARMERS  OF  VIRGINIA  &  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

"W)iiere  it  has  an 


Among  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  country;  the  best  customers  to  every 
trade,  the  very  class  vrhom  Advertisers  desire  to  reach.     To  the 

BOARDING  SCHOOL,  ACADEMY,  MERCHANT,  MECHANIC, 
HOTEL  KEEPER,  DRUGGIST,  DENTIST,  NURSERYMAN, 

And  in  short,  to  all  who  have  anything  to  sell  or  make  known,  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN PLANTER  is  recommended  with  confidence,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  gubstantial  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is  sent  ;  but  likewise  by  the 
fact,  that  possessing  the  additional  advantage  of  being  in  book  form  and  stitched, 
it  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  be  preserved  than  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and  gives 

ADVERTISERS  A  BETTER  CHANCE  OF  KEEPING  THEM- 
SELVES BEFORE  THE  PEOPLE ! 


Contains  sixty-four  pages  of  reading  matter,  printed  on  good,  heavy,  white 
paper,  and  large,  clear,  laaded  type,  with  a  neat  and  substantial  cover,  accom- 
panied with  an  advertising  sheet  of  an  amplitude  commensurate  with  the  pat- 
ronage it  may  receive.  i^^All  advertisements  of  an  immoral  or  qaestionable 
character  will  be  carefully  excluded  from  our  advertising  pages. 

Terms  of  Subscription  and  Advertising  will  be  as  follows: 

SUBSCRIPTION,  One  Year $    3  09 

ADVERTISING. 

1  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion 1  00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  six  months 6  00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  one  year 10  00 

1  page,  single  insertion 15  00 

\  page,  six  months 20  00 

^  page,  one  year, »  35  00 

I  page  six  months -  35  00 

^  page,  one  year 60  00 

1  page,  six  months 60  00 

1  page,  one  year- ^ 100  00 

PAYMENTS:— Subscription— In  advaace.     Advektisimg  :  Annual — Quarterly, 
in  advance.     All  others  in  advance. 

Our  friends  designing  to  subscribe  for,  or  advertise  in  the  SOUTHERN  PLAN- 
TER, will  please  address  us  through  the  post  office  in  this  city,  box  653. 

CH.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
WILLIAM  L.  HILL,  General  Agent. 
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ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

NDRSERIB,  SSEDSIEi  I  FLORISTS, 

Office  and  Seed  Warehouse,  1506  Main  Street. 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Garden,  head  of  Grace  Street, 

Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Road, 

GROWERS    or    AXD    DEALERS    IN    ALL    KIXDS    OP 

^mm,  FIEIB  &  FLOWER  MEM. 

A  complete  stock  of  every  desirable  variety  constantly  on  hand. 

BEST    KINDS   OF 

EARLY  POTATOES. 

FIELD  BEET,  CARROT  and  MANGEL  AYURZEL, 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS,  &c. 


THE  ASSORTMEXT  OF 


^ni 


Growa  by  us  for  this  Spring's  sales  is  the  finest  ever  offered  in  this  State, 
conQprising  the  most  bcauiiful  and  desirable  varieties  of 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  and  CLIMBERS, 

:gw      HERBACEOUS  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

^  8    ,  PERPETUAL,  HARDY  SUMMER, 

And  TEA  ROSES,  kc.  kc. 

In  our  list  of  ORXAMEXTAL  TREES  AXD  SHRUBS, 
will  be  found  every  thing  that  is  usually  grown  for  ornameating  private  or 
pablic  grounds — including  au  unusually  tine  stock  of 


C'J 


MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLOEA,  EUONYMUS, 

And  all  kinds  of  EVERGREENS. 


j|@=  The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  :  "2)e- 
tcripiivt  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds,"  giving  full  directions  for  cultiva- 
tion, &c.  *'  i':>pring  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Treef,  Plant?,  Floicers  and 
Floicer  Seeds."  ^^Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and 
Small  Fruits."  may — tf 
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R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


A-GRICULTURi^L 

IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY. 


GROWERS  AND   IMPORTERS  OF 

©^i-cLtm  ami  M©M  ie©di 


© 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Southern  States  for  the  celebrated  "MONITOR  REAPER" 
and  "MONITOR  REAPER  AND   MOWER  "  combined. 

Sole  Apents  for  Marvland  and  Virginia  for  Seymour.  Morgan  &  Allen's  Celebrated 
"NEW  YORK  SELF-RAKE  REAPER  AND  MOWER."  This  Machine  took  the 
First  Premium  at  the  National  Field  Trial,  held  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  Julj,  1866,  as 
the  best  Self-Rake  Machine  on  the  ground. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  supply  our  old  frie«ds  and  customers  of  Virginia  with  this 
Celebrated  Machine  for  the  harvest  of  18G7.  No  Farmer  should  be  witliout  the 
"  New  York  Self-Rake  Reaper  "  and  the  "  Monitor  Mower  "  on  his  farm,  both 
of  which  we  can  recommend  to  our  friends  and  patrons,  with  the  confidence  that 
they  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  Machine  made  or  in  use  in  this  country. 

We  also  have  on  hand  a  large  supply  ot  the  "  MARYLAND  SELF  DISCHARG- 
ING HAY  AND  GRAIN  RAKES,"  the  Lest  of  its  kind  in  use. 

Also,  the  Celebrated  "SULKY  CULTIVATOR,"  which,  with  one  man  and  a  pair 
of  horses,  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  two  (2)  men  and  four  horses  caji  with 
Double  Shovel  Ploughs  perform  in  the  same  time. 

*  Also  on  band, 

THRESHERS  and  CLEANERS,  HORSE  POWERS— several  fcinds,  WHEAT 
FiNS  HORSE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS  AND  CLEANERS.  -HAND 
SHELLERS.  Our  Celebrated  PATENT  SORE  WPROPELLER,  STRA  W,  HAY, 
and  FODDER  CUTTERS,  PATENT  MASTICATORS,  for  cutting  corn  stalks, 
fodder  hay  and  straw,  the  best  Machine  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Slates ;  WHEAT 
BRILLS— Phtin  and  vcith  Guano  Attachment,  CORN  DRILL"^  or  PLANTERS, 
FIELD  ROLLERS,  SERRATED  CLOD  CRUSHER,  GR.AIN  CRADLES, 
RICE  DRILLS.  COTTON  PLANTERS  PLOUGHS,  HARROWS,  CULTI- 
VATORS    FOUR' HORSE    SULKY     FLUSHING     PLOUGHS,      PLOUGH 

and  MACHINE  CASTINGS,  ^-e. 
mh— 4m  For  further  particulars  send  for  printed  circulars. 
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FRANKLIN  DAVIS  &  CO.  oflFer  for  sale  at  ihe  RICHMUND  NURSERIES,  on 
Bbooee  TrBSPiKE,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  C':tv,  a  large  and  splen- 
did stock  of  FRUir  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  STRAWBERR'y  PLANTS,  ic,  of 
the  most  approved  varieties,  cousisting  in  part  of 

175.000  APPLE  TREES 

12-5.000  PEACH  TREES,  largely  of  Hole's  Early 
25.000  PEAR  TREES.  Standard  and  Dwarf 
35.000  CHEKKT.  PLUM.  APRICOT  and  NECTARINB 
50,000  GRAPE  VINES,  consisting  mainlj  of  Conc.rd,  Clinton,  Catawba, 

Taylor,  Diana  and   Delaware 
20M>0  RASPBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  BLACKBERRY  and  CURRAN'TS 
1,000,000  STRAWBERRY    PLANIS,  best  mabkbt  Tarieiies,   and    sple.ndid 
Plants 
ICO.qOO  OSAGE  ORAXGEPLANTS  for  Hedging  . 
With  all  the  Tarietv  foand  in  a  First.Ci3«s  Norserv,  this  selection  has  been  made 
with  special  reference  to  varieties    best    suited  to  this  and   adjoining  States.     For 
farther  isformation  we  refer  to  car  descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants  who  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 

RiCHMoxD.  July  iSoT.  iy — Cm 

THE    R1CQT10\D    CHKI$TIA\  ADVOCATE, 

A  FIRST  CLASS  RELIGIOCS  FAMILY  JODRXAL. 
Is  ptiblished  every  Tharsdsy,  in  the  c''y  cf  Richmond,  on  the  following  reduced 

For  one  year,  ir>rari^&'y  in  advance, $3  00 

For  six  r^ontbs,     "  •'  2  00 

To  Clubs  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

The  Advocate  is  a  most  useful  advt-rtising  medium  for  business  men,  on  account 
of  it5  constantly  incr* a?ing  country  circulation.    The  following  low  rates  are  offered  : 

Ooe  square  of  eight  lines  space,  first  insertion, » 75 

Each  succeeding  insertion, 50 

One  .'quare,  f.jr  3  moLths, $  6  00 

One  square,  for  G  months, 10  00 

One  square,  for  1  ye.nr, 15  00 

Money  sent  by  mail  must  be  at  the  risk  of  those  who  send  it.  The  safest  method 
is  by  a  Po^toffice  order,  made  payable  to  the  Editor,  or  by  draft  on  some  Bank  or 
reliable  basiness  house  in  Richmond.     Ado ress 

Rev.  W.  W.  BENNETT,  Editor  ■■R.  C.  Advocate," 

feb RICHMOND.  Va. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  OBSERVER. 

COXDUCTED  ET 

A.  CONVERSE,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  F.  B.  CONVERSE, 

Is  published  every  Thursday  at  Xo.  1114  Main   Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  at 
Four  Dollars  a  Year. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  Famiiv  Religious  Newspapers  in  the  country. 
It  has  a  large  and  able  corps  of  Correspondents  in  every  Soaibern  State. 

KVKEY  WEEK  IT  FCBMSBEa 

A  rich  store  of  Reli'jious  and  Literary  articles. 

A  capital  department  fur  ihe  Children. 

A  full  summari/  of  inteUigence   respecting  the   Presbyterian  and  other 

Churches. 
A  care/uUy  prepared  outline  of  the  Political  and  Secular  news  of  the  week. 
A  statement  of  the  Markets  and  Commercial  matters. 

Combining  the  best  features  of  the  religious  and  secular  press,  it  ■will  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  a  peculiarly  acceptable  paper  for  the  family.  Specimen 
numbers  will  be  sect,  on  arr-'icaticn.  without  ehar:re.     A:J^r^?? 

CHRISTIAN   OBSERVER,  Richmond,  Va. 
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R.  C.  MORTON, 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

Office— Front  Shockoc  Warehouse, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

Gives  personal  attention  to  the  sale  of 
Tobacco,  Wheat,  Corn,  Flour,  and  Coun- 
try Produce  generally.  Consignments  so- 
licited, mh — ly 


BROKER  IN 

Leaf  and  Manufactured  Tobacco 

No.  1015  Main  Street, 

ElCHMOND,   Va. 

U^  All   orders  accompanied  by  Cash 
promptly  executed. 


RO.  A.  LANCASTER. 


P.  J.  WRIGHT. 


J.  L.  WILLIAMS. 


LA.]SrC^STER   &   CO 


No.  1113  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


L.  W.  ROSE,  Teller. 


feb— ly 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 

RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY,    BY 

REV.  M.  D.  nOGE,  D.D.,  ^^„ 
REV.  WILLIAM  BROWN,  D.  D. 

This  Periodical  contains  the  choicest  Felections  from  the  British  Quarterlies, 
Monthlies  and  other  periodicals  of  standard  merit;  thus  presenting  in  a  cheap, 
convenient  and  attractive  form  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  perusal  and  preser- 
vation in  the  entire  field  of  foreign  literature. 

TERMS— $4  a  year— in  advance; 

$5  if  payment  is  deferred  for  three  months ;  $G  if  for  a  longer  period. 
We  offer  to  any  who  will  act  as  Agents  the  following  terms  : 

1.  For  every  five  subscribers  sent  to  us,  the  Agent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sixth 
copy  for  one  year,  or, 

2.  Any  person  sending  five  names,  and  transmitting  payment  for  the  same, 
may  retain  $  1  for  each  subscriber.     Address 


''RICHMOND  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE," 


Box  452  Bichmond,  Va. 
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LABOR  SAVING  MADHINES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

HORRIS  &  PUSEIY^ 

Woods'   \l'orlcl    Renowsicd    i^elf-Rakin^    Reaper, 

With  or  without  Mcving  Attachment.     Price  Self-Raking  Reaper  $1G5  ;  with 

Attachment  S205. 

Woods'  Jointed  Bar  Slower, 

The  most  perfect  Floating  Finger  Bar  Machine  yet  produced.     Price  $125, 

Wesling;hoiise  TEiresliers  and  Cleaners, 

Of  various  sizes,  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.    These  Machines  are  recognized 
at  once  as  the  best  Machines  of  the  kind  by  all  that  have  seen  them  in  operation. 

HORSE  POWERS  of  Varl.  us  Sizes  and  of  the  BEST  PATTERNS. 

STAFFORD'S   StTKY  C  F  L,  T  I  YA  TO  R  S, 

With  which  one  man  and  two  burses   can  cultivate  one  hundred  acres  of  corn. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  this  implement.     Price  $G5  cash. 

All  kinds  of  Harvesting  Tool.s,  Implements  and  Machinery,  Garden  and  Field 

Seeds,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  that  a  farmer  needs. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY,  141  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

je-tf 

SAMUEL  S.  CARTER, 

(Successor  to  Carter  &  Monteiro,) 
DEALER IX 

WIMES,  LIQUORS,TOB  ACC  0,  CIGARS, 

AND 

830  Main  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets, 

POWHATAN  WEISIGER, 

FUH,    "WOOL    -^ISTD    Si:JlA.^V 
No.  815  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  Va. 

SPOTSWOOD    nOTKL    BLOCK. 
JOSEPH  K.  WEISIGER,-) 
WILLIAM  L.   WHITE,       [ 
ROBERT  C.   WHITE.       j  npl— ly 
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Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  ^c. 
John  Dooley,  6 

Powhatan  Weisiger,  22 

House  Furnishing  Goods. 
G^regory  Bros.,  5 

Insurance  Agents  ana  Companies. 
Va.  State  Insurance  Co.,  13 

0.  F.  Dresee,  Agent,  (cover,)  3 

P.  T.  Moore,  agent,  9 

Va.  Fii'c  and  Marine,  9 

Arlington  Life  Insurance  Company,         G 

Iron  Merchants. 
Gordon  &  Cringan,  10 

Neicspapers  and  Periodicals. 
Christian  Advocate,  20 

Cliristian  Observer,  20 

Eclectic  Magazine,  21 

Southern  Planter,  17-24 

Nurseries,  Fruits,  ^c. 

Allan  &  Johnson,  18 

Franklin  Davis  «  Co.,  20 

L.   L.  Whitlock,  New  York,  14 

Pictures,  Frames,  <5"C. 

A.  Lowe  &  Bro.,  11 

Real  Estate  Agents. 
Grubbs  &  Williams,  11 

Riil  Roads. 
Richmond  and  Danville  Hailroad,  3 

Restaurants. 
C.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  10 

Seedsmen,  ^c. 
Allan  &  Johnson,  4-18 

Palmer  k  Turpin,  5 

Allison  &  Addison,  3 

Beckiiam  &  Co.,  15 

R.  Siticlair  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  19 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  11 

Stoves,  ^c. 
Snyder,  Bowers  &  Co.,  9 

Gregory  Bros.,  6 

Saddlery,   Harness,  tjr. 
Sim'l  S.  Cottrell  &Co.,  1 

Stationery. 
Baughmin  Brothers.  12 

Washing  Machines,  ^e. 
Allison  &  Addison,  8 

Watches,  Jewlery,  ^c. 
0.  Oennet,   (cover,)  2 

B.  Heinrich,  H 

Wines,  Liquors,  S^c. 
SamTS.  Carter,  22 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe! 


THE 


A  MON'EHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED    TO 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Mining, 
Mechanic,  and  Household  Arts, 

Is   commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  People  of  the  South  by 
some  of    our  most  intelligent   Farmers^   and  the  unanimous 
Yoice  of  the  public  press.     It  is  (with  but  one  exception) 
the   oldest   Agricultural  Journal    published    in    the 
South,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  its   past  re- 
cord as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  present 
and  future  usefulness. 


Jl^^-  The  JULY  NUMBER  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
those  vrho  desire  to  subscribe. 


TO    ADVERTISERS 

We  guarantee  a  circulation  among  the   most  substantial  men  in 

the  country. 
It  shall  be  our  earnest  effort  to  make  our  Journal  a  necessity  to 
the  Cultivator  of  the  soil,    and  vre  ask  the  co-operation   of  our 
friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

CH.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Pboprietor. 
W.  L.  HILL,   Creneral  Agent. 
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